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CHAPTER  I. 

LANGUAGE  AND  UT£RATUIt£  OF  JAVA.  - 

Alphabet^Ctwnmatical  Fcrmj^Ofpiouttieis^BtdHndaMj^. 
^^OrdiMtry  and  CenmmM  JK<ribdlfrf— ^^wribgy  €f  8mmd 
to  Senn^  Ftguratiw  ijmguage^IkmtiAm  if  the  Ltm^ 
guage,'^IMeraHire,^I>msi<m  into  Anciati  and  Modem 

Literature. — Lyrical  CuinimUioits.'^Hindu  Litcrnhire,^ 
Naiive  JivDtniict's. — Ilistoriccd  Coniitasiliou. — Prose  Cotti' 
pos'Uion.'^Arabic  Litcralure.'-'£dtication,<'^Books  and  itfa» 
mmripUt'**  'GtmNd  Chameter  of  jMvanese  ComponUmu* 

Of  all  the  languages  of  the  Indian  Islands^  the 
most  improved  and  copious  is  that  of  the  Jatanese. 

It  is  written  in  a  peculiar  character,  of  great  neat- 
ness* which  extends  to  the  language  of  the  Sundas, 
the  Madurese,  Balinese,  and  people  of  Lombok, 
and,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  along  with  the 
parent  language,  made  some  progress  in  Sumatra 
and  Borneo.  It  is  confessedly  formed  on  the 
principles  of  the  Sanskrit  lUphabet,  but,  unlike  some 
other  languages  of  the  Archipelago,  it  has  not  fol« 
VOL.  n.  • 
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4    .  LANaUAOE  AND  LITERATURE 

lowed  the  well  known  and  artificial  classification  of 
that  alphabet. 

The  Javanese  language  has  twenty  consonants, 
and  six  vowel  sounds.   The  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, in  the  native  enumeration  of  them,  are  con- 
sidered but  twenty  in  number,  the  vowels  being 
omitted,  and  considered  only  as  orthographic  marks, 
like  the  supplementary  characters  of  the  Arabic 
alphabet.    Of  the  Dewanagari  alphabet,  the  Java« 
nese  wants  no  less  than  fourteen  consonants.  An 
European  is  most  struck  with  the  absence  of  the 
letters     and  v,  and  of  that  sound  for  which  sh 
stands  in  our  own  language.    With  respect  to  the 
Towels,  the  greatest  peculiarity  is  the  frequent  sub- 
stitution of  the  vowel  o  for  the  a  of  other  lan*ruas:es, 
or  rather  the  transformation  of  the  latter  into  the 
former.    The  Indian  words  kama^  love,  and  soma, 
with,  become,  in  the  enunciation  of  tlie  Javanese, 
komo  and  somo*   But  this  happens  without  any 
change  in  the  orthography ;  for  this  commutaWe 
sound  is  that  vowel  of  the  Indian  alphabet  inherent 
in  every  consonant,  without  being  expressed.  This 
peculiarity  I  am  inclined  to  consider  as  quite  acci- 
dental ;  for  we  find,  that  while  tlie  o  is  the  favour- 
ite vowel  of  the  Javanese,  their  neighbours,  on  the 
same  island,  and  on  Madura,  adopt  the  a,  and 
tribes  as  little  couuected  with  them  as  possible  on 
Sumatra,  like  them  prefer  the  broad  sound  of  o. 
When  one  consonant  coalesces  with  another,  or 
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OP  JATA.  5 

follows  it  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  the 
practice  of  the  Javanese  alphabet  difiers  from  that 
of  the  Sanskrit.  The  Jamiefle,  in  such  situationfy 
give  their  consonants  new  forms,  and  often  place 
the  second  in  position  underneath  the  first.  This 
18  endentlyan  improvement  on  the  Sanskrit  al« 
phabet,  where  confusion  is  the  consequence  of  mul- 
tiplying and  combining  the  characters,  begetting 
rather  an  alphabet  of  syUaUes  or  of  combinationi 
of  letters,  than  of  the  simple  elements  of  sounds. 

The  Javanese  alphabet,  as  it  relates  to  its  own 
laii^guage»  comes  up  to  the  notion  of  a  perfisct  dia* 
racter,  for  it  expresses  every  sound  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  every  sound  invariably  with  the  same 
character,  which  never  expresses  but  ooe.  From 
this  excellence  of  the  alphabet,  it  follows,  that  the 
language  is  easily  read  and  written,  and  a  false  or 
variable  orthography,  so  common  in  European 
languages,  is  seldom  discovered,  even  among  the 
unlearned.  In  splendour  or  elegance  the  alphabet 
of  the  Arabs  and  Pernans  is  probably  superior  to 
that  of  the  Javanese  ;  but  the  latter,  it  may  be  safe- 
ly asserted,  surpasses  in  beauty  and  neatness  all 
other  written  characten. 

All  the  languages  of  the  Archipelago  are  sin- 
gularly simple  and  inartificial  in  their  structure 
and  the  Javanese  pwtakes  of  this  common  elniao- 
ter,  though  it  perhaps  be  on  the  whole  the  most 
c<mq^ex  and  artificial  in  its  finrnaticm. 
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6  LANOUAGS  AND  LITERATUIUS 

« 

Hie  mm  ajhiiits  of  no  wilticm  m  its  ferm  to 

express  gender  or  number,  which  are  effected  hj 
a^jectmsy  as  the  first  if  in  our  own  tongue.  One 
simple  inflection  Tepments  the  genitive  case,  and 
the  other  rektions  are  expressed  by  prepositions ; 
nqr,  emtthe  prepositions,  in  situations  where  they 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  other  languages, 
are  omitted,  and  the  sense  left  to  be  made  out 
firam  the  context^— a  practice  very  consonant  to  the 
genius  of  the  language. 

The  acyeetive  is  still  more  simple  in  its  form 
than  the  noun,  admittmg  of  no  distinotimi^of  gen* 
der,  number,  or  case,  and  seldom  of  any  change  by 
comparison. 

The  pnmouns  aie  equally  invariable  in  their 
form.  Their  position  before  or  after  a  word  de- 
termines them  respectively  to  be  pronominal  or  ad- 
jectivOb  Tbose  of  the  first  and  second  perscm  are 
very  numerous.  There  is  none  at  all  of  the  third, 
except  in  a  possessive  form.  Now  and  then  the 
vmd  ae^is  vaguely  so  used. 

The  veib,  like  that  of  other  languages,  may  be 
divided  into  active  and  neuter.  There  is  but  one 
mood,  the  imperative,  detemuned  by  any  diange 
in  the  form  of  the  veib.  The  rest  are  left  to  be 
understood  by  the  context.  The  simple  form  of 
die  verb  eaqpressea  present  time^  one  auxiliary  a 
perfect  past,  and  another  an  indefinite  future,  and 
these  are  all  the  tenses  of  a  Javanese  verb.  With 
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the  characteristic  breyity » or  rather  looaeness^  which 
bdadjp  to  the  liB|;iiage»  efen  theie  rigns  of  the 
tenses  are  oAen  ountled^  and  tho  n  leaning  left  to 
.be  gathered  from  the  context. 

The  meet  poiAet  praiioii  of  the  verb  b  the  pas** 
aife  Toice,  miiess  we  except  the  prooessei  by  which 
verbs  are  changed  irom  intransitive  to  transitive. 

The  most  eompleK  and  artificial  prooesaea  of  Ja« 
vanese  grammar  are  those  by  which  one  part  of 
qpeech  is  formed  from  another.  Most  of  the  parts 
of  apeeeh  admit  of  being  changed  one  into  the 
other,  even  with  a  degree  of  versatility  beyond  that 
of  our  own  knguage.  This  is  most  commonly  ef- 
ieeted  by  piefixiiig  or  affixing  inaeparableparticlea, 
or  both  ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the 
same  word»  in  its  primitive  and  most  simple  form» 
is  used  for  aeveraldiffisrent  parts  of  speech,-—*  prac- 
tice which  particularly  obtains  in  the  spoken  dia- 
lect, the  more  formal  language  of  composition 
being  nsually  smewhat  more  artifieial  mitsstruc* 
ture. 

The  Javanese  language  is  not  less  remarkable, 
far  its  oopioosness  iil  some  respects,  than  for  its 
meagreness  and  poverty  in  others.  In  unimport- 
ant trifles,  it  deals  in  the  most  puerile  and  endless 
Atfaictions,  while,  in  matters  of  utihty,  not  to  say 
'  in  matters  of  science,  it  is  utterly  defective.  These 
eharacters  of  the  language  belong  to  the  peculiar 
state  of  society  which  exists  among  the  people  of 
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Java,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate,  by  900 
tering  at  some  length  apon  the  subgect* 

There  are  two  aoureM  of  copiouiiiets  m  tfao  Ji» 
vanese  language,  one  resultint^  from  the  natural  ten-, 
dency  of  this  language,  and  periMpt  of  noet  other 
semi-barbaroiia  tongues,  to  degenerate  into  redna* 
dancy,  and  the  other  from  political  causes.  In  the 
first  case,  it  descoidB  to  the  slonderest  fsMifmitioni 
of  distinetion,  often  more  rsseraUing  tJio  tlabento 
arrangements  of  science  than  the  common  lan- 
goage  of  the  iraid.  It  mntons  in  eziAtnnct, 
when  species,  varieties,  and  individnabssedesoiA* 
ed,— while  no  skill  is  displayed  in  combining  and 
generalising.  Not  only  are  names  fisr  the  nMWO 
general  abstractions  usually  wanting,  as  in  the 
words  fate,  space,  nature,  &c*  but  the  language 
Aows  the  utmost  defioieneyfai  common  generie 
names.  There  are,  fer  example,  two  names  for 
each  of  the  metals,  and  three  for  some  but  not 
one  for  the  whole  clast,«— not  a  word  equiiaient  to 
metal  or  mineral.  There  exists  no  word  for  ani- 
mal, expressing  the  whole  class  of  living  creatures. 
The  genera  of  beasti^  Urds^  msecii,  and  repiUgs, 
are  but  indiflferently  expressed  ;  but  (or  the  indi» 
viduab  of  each  class  there  is  the  usual  superfluityt 
five  names,  for  example,  for  a  dog ;  six  far  a  hog 
and  elephant,  and  seven  for  a  horse. 

The  disposition  to  generalize  which  appears  in 

efery  polidied  language,  and  so  discqfimUe  in  the 
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aUncture  of  almost  every  sentence,  is,  in  shoit,  a 
iliiiiger  to  the  Jrnnnne.  it  it  filled  lor  the  fan- 
gaige  of  pure  defleription»  of  the  passions,  or  of  fa- 
miliar lifoy  but  wholly  defective  when  any  degree 
of  so&ytlely  or  abftnetion  u  inqilied, «  nay  well  be 
expected  in  the  koguage  of  a  simple  and  semi-bar* 
barous  people. 

It  of  eoum^  on  iluniUar  oocums,  that  the 
minute  and  painful  redundance  of  the  language  is 
mott  commonly  displayed.  The  various  postures 
or  medifcatiant  of  peulien  in  which  the  human 
body  can  be  placed,  not  only  for  ease  and  conve- 
nience, but  irom  whim  or  caprice,  are  described  in 
a  laagmf^  so  eepoaa,  tliit  the  aiiatcmuflt,  the 
painter,  or  the  statuary,  might  derive  assistance 
from  it.  There  are  witli  the  Javanese  ten  waya 
of  standing,  and  tw^ty  of  sittings  and  emk  has 
its  distinct  and  apeeific  appellation.  To  express 
die  d^erent  modifications  oi  sound,  there  are  not 
kn  than  fifty  wonhk  In  such  cases  the  lamifica* 
lions  of  meaning  are  expressed  by  distinct  words, 
and  the  nicer  shades,  by  changing  the  broader 
vowek  fir  the  alendsra*  ones,  the  greater  intensity 
being  expressed  by  the  first,  and  the  lesser  by  the 
second.  Thus,  ^zonro/ means  the  noise  hIl  a  door 
ctk  its  Uoges,  while  gumrei  and  gmnrk  mean  the 
same  thing,  each  in  a  less  intense  degree. 
'  The  gieat  source  of  copioi»snes»  in  thr  language^ 
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however,  is  that  which  springs  from  the  fabric  of 
society,  considered  in  a  political  view.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  the  language  nmi  to  to  greirf;  an  eilent, 
that  speech  is  in  fact  divided  into  two  dialects,  the 
ordinary  language,  and  one  invented  to  expresa 
dflAranee  and  iwpect*  This  'distinction  by  no 
means  implies  a  court  or  polished  language,  op- 
posed to  a  vulgar  or  popular  one,  for  both  are 
equally  polite  and  cultimted,  and  all  depends  on 
the  relations  in  which  the  speakers  stand  to  each 
otfaer,  as  they  happen  to  be  inferiors  or  supe^ 
riors.  A  serrant  addresses  his  master  in  the  lan- 
guage of  deference,  a  child  his  parent,  a  wife  her 
husband,  if  there  be  much  disparity  in  their  ages, 
and  the  courtier  his  prince.  The  superior  replies 
in  the  ordinary  dialect,  the  language  still  affording 
modifications  and  distinctions,  according  to  the 
mkof  die  person  he  addresses,  until  that  rank 
rises  to  equality,  when,  if  no  intimacy  subsists  be- 
tween the  parties,  the  language  of  deference  is 
adopted  by  both,  or  when,  if  there  does,  ceremony 
is  thrown  aside,  and  the  ordinary  language  becomes 
the  only  medium  of  conversation.  An  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  defimnoe  is 
held  a  mark  of  education  and  good-breeding. 
With  persons  who  frequent  a  court,  or  are  in  ha- 
liits  of  intercoorse  with  the  gresl,  the  phrssedogy 
is  refined  and  copious  ^  but  of  the  ordinary  peasant. 
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it  may  be  well  bdieTed  tbat  the  Tocabulary  is 

nieagre  and  confine(L 

In  the  formatiim  of  the  Jaivaiieee  hmgiiage  of  de- 
ference, the  aim  is  to  avoid  what  is  oi  dinaiy  or  fa- 
miliar,  as  equivalent  to  what  is  not  re^ectful.  In 
a  few  words  of  rare  oocurreiice»  and  not  familiar 
by  use,  no  change  is  effected.  Recourse,  in  other 
cases,  is  had  to  the  recondite  language  of  literature^ 
which  18  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit;  thus  esirh 
puiro,  suryOj  chondro,  are  the  respectful  terms 
for  a  woman,  a  child,  the  sun,  and  the  moon* 
When  it  happens,  however,  that,  frequent  use, 
a  Sanskrit  word  melts  into  the  common  idiom,  a 
new  proceeding  is  followed.  Thus  we  have  kan» 
cAoMO,  grid,  converted  into  j^fome,  the  yeUow  ob- 
ject, and  s&hkOf  silver,  into  ^ettakan^  or  the  white 
oiyect. 

Somethnes  Uie  word  used  in  the  language  of  de- 
ference is  an  entire  synonym  differing  in  sound 
and  orthography,  as,  for  ^azoe,  to  do,  damiU;  for. 
Aran,  to  aleep,  sore  otiUam^  for  waiUf  a  stone, 

seh  ;  for  dalan,  a  road,  tndrgi  ;  and  for  i/aU,  to 

vetum,  wangsul* 

The  most  frequent  mode  of  aU  is,  by  ^beting  a 
slight  orthographical  change  in  words  oi  the  onlv^ 
nary  bnguage.  .  These  ehanges  are  not  wanton  or 
capricious,  but  subject  to  a  fixed  principle,  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  rule.  A  terminatiou  iu  ^ ,  in 
ly,  mi  in  tcuh  u  lespectfoU  and  it  is  respeetfid 
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always  to  change  a  broad  sounding  vowel  inio  s 
more  slender  one.  Maricho^  pepper,  becomes  by 
this  nileiRon^of  ;  jin^ii^i»«  chief,  pr^anian;  ka- 
yuy  wood,  becomes  kqjang  ;  Jowo,  Java,  becomes 
Jawi ;  k  tilonf  the  west»  becomes  kilen;  and  lor,  the 
north,  becomes  fer. 

Even  the  names  of  phu^  are,  in  the  most  pro- 
voking and  puzzling  manner,  subjected  to  the  same 
changes.  Often  these  are  entire  synonyms,  and  still 
more  frequently  literal  translations  of  thecompound* 
ed  words,  ot  which  the  names  of  placeti  so  often  con* 
nst.  In  writing  to  a  snperwr»  fiir  exampie»  it 
would  be  thouirht  ill  bred  to  use  the  usual  words 
Cheribwif  G&rsik,  or  Solo,  ibr  the  names  of  these 
towns.  The  inferior  would  call  them  respectively 
Grage,  Tandas,  and  Surakarta  ;  and  were  he  to 
write  BauyumaSf  or  the  country  of  jthe  golden  wa^ 
Isr,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  province  of  the  island* 
he  would  call  it  Toyoj&nne,  whidi  means  just  the 
same  thing  \  while  a  still  higher  stretch  of  com* 
j^aisanoe  might  induce  him  to  give  it  the  Sanakril 
name  of  Tirto-kancliono. 

There  are  no  bounds  to  the  little  ingenuity  of 
flattery  and  adulation  on  this  sulgect.  Even  the 
peasant  exercises  himself  in  it,  but  his  eflPorts  are 
olten  unsuccessful ;  and  I  have  sometimes  seen  a 
smile  excited  in  the  ehiefi^  by  the  awkward  flat- 
tery of  their  dependents.  Some  words  are  so 
stidibom  aa  not  to  yield  to  the  rules  of  this  politic 
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cal  grammar,  and  tbe  result  is  an  awkward  com* 

bination  of  letters.  On  such  occasions,  the  native 
princes  will  coudescend  to  issue  a  dispensation  in 
their  behalf;  for  such  subjects  are»  with  thenit 
matters  of  interest  and  moment. 

Sounds,  in  the  Javanese  language,  have  often 
an  analogy  to  the  sense,  as  in  oth^  languages. 
It  is  not  enough,  indeed,  that  this  analogy  is  pre- 
served j  the  language  often  aims  at  stating  the 
degree  of  it,  by  the  use,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, of  the  broader  or  weaker  vowels,  or  by  adopt- 
ing liquids  in  some  eases,  and  harsh  consonants  in 
oAers*  The  Javanese  writers  ddight  in  an  aa> 
semblage  of  such  words,  when  they  attempt  sub- 
jects of  awe  or  teaasL;..and,  no  doubt,  thej  must 
have  a  powerful  e£^'oli  tiie-ear^ef-Aaasmw 

The  Javanese  language,  in  common  with  every 
other  language  of  the  Indian  Isles,  does  not 
bound  in  figurative  modes  of  expression  $  such  aa 
have,  by  some,  been  imagined  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  language  of  all  barbarians,  and  espedaHy 
of  those  of  the  East*  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  adverse  to  the  genius  of  the  Javanese  than  a 
figurarivB  and  hyperbolical  style  We  see,  indeed 
a  good  deal  of  this  in  the  poetry  borrowed  from 
the  Hindus  of  Western  India  but  the  observa- 
tion now  made  strictly  apj^es  to  writings  purely 
Javanese,  to  fii^  epiafeiriary  cmeqpondenoe^  and 
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to  the  laDgtnge  of  verbal  namttve,  aid  oidiiiarf 

conyemtion. 

The  few  examples  <rf  words  used  figuratively 
•re  plain  md  obvious^  and  probably  exist  in  al« 
most  every  language, — as  foot  for  base,  head  for 
chief ;  vegetable  root>  for  source  or  origin  ;  high 
and  Iow»  for  moral  superiority  and  inferiority^ 
heat,  for  anger  ;  little,  for  low  in  rank,  and  great 
for  high  in  rank.  Sometimes  these  figuratiTa 
words  take  a  more  chaiaeteristic  and  aonuing 
form.  From  the  word  wajah,  to  wash  clothes,  foF 
example,  we  have  wcgah^  to  discipline  a  child  $ 
from  l&ttab)  turbid  water,  we  have  the  same  word 
meaning  confusion,  disturbance,  anarchy;  from 
UwQT^  to  break  loose,  we  have  liwoTy  a  strumpet ; 
from  Mbalt  to  ^uit  iUa  liigliway  on  a  joumcy»  w» 
have  sdbbak  to  disobey  a  parent ;  from  gUhbung^ 
the  grasp  of  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  we  have 
powei^  anthority;  and  from  gftbbal,  the  dust  or 
filtli  that  adheres  to  the  fret  in  walking,  is  too 
obviously  derived  the  same  word*  meaning  a  me^ 
nid  or  aemmt» 

Comparisons  and  similes,  used  as  ornaments  of 
composition,  are  pretty  common.  Not  unfrequent- 
ly  die  allusion  is  extremely  absurd  and  ridicidous; 
at  other  times,  though  quaint  and  singuhir,  it  is 
appropriate.  A  prince  rendering  an  account  of 
himself  in  a  foreign  country,  ia  made  to  say  that 
he  is    a  wanderer  without  a  home,  like  a  paper 
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kite  without  a  string,  which  is  driven  to  and  fro 
by  the  caprice  of  the  wind  or  that  he  is  **  like 
dust  driven  by  the  wind  or  **  a  grain  of  rice- 
seed,  cast  from  the  hand  of  the  husbandman." 
In  such  similes,  however,  there  is  no  variety  ;  and 
without  invention  or  ingenuity,  we  see  the  same- 
stale  comparisons  used,  upon  similar  occasions,  by 
every  successive  writer,  and  even  by  the  same 
writer  in  the  same  composition. 

The  derivation  of  the  language  will  be  treated 
of  at  such  length  in  the  chapter  on  the  character 
and  affiliation  of  the  East  insular  languages,  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  much  on  the  subject 
at  present.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that,  to  the  original 
meagre  stock  of  the  rude  tribe  from  which  the  Ja- 
vanese nation  sprung,  has  been  superadded,  at  dif- 
ferent  epochs  of  its  history,  a  proportion  of  the 
great  Polynesian  language  of  Sanskrit,  and  of 
Arabic.  The  introduction  of  the  latter  is  a  n^at- 
ter  of  historic  record ;  the  circumstances  of  the 
second  of  rational  induction,  from  strong  presump- 
tive  and  collateral  argument ;  but  those  of  the 
first  are  buried  in  the  darkest,  and,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected, in  nearly  impenetrable  obscurity.  Such 
are  the  four  great  components  of  the  modem  Ja- 
vanese ;  and  if  we  add  to  them  a  few  trifling  and 
almost  adventitious  words  of  modern  Persian,  Te- 
Unga,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English* 
th^  i^naly^is  is  complete. 
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The  literature  of  the  Javanese  is  of  three  dif- 
ferent descriptions :  that  which  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Hindus ;  that  borrowed  from  the  Arabs ; 
and  that  which  is  native  or  indigenous.  The  por- 
tion borrowed  from  the  Arabs  is  inconsiderable, 
and  will  not  demand  much  consideration. 

All  other  Javanese  literature  is,  like  that  of  every 
rude  people,  metrical ;  the  plain  and  simple  reason 
for  which  seems  to  be,  that  all  composition  being  oral 
before  it  was  written,  would  naturally  be  poetry,  to 
assist  the  memory, — not  to  say  that  to  amuse  the 
fancy,  and  awake  the  passions,  of  which  poetry  is 
the  natural  language,  and  not  to  satisfy  the  reason, 
is  the  main  object  in  such  cases  with  all  barba« 
rians.  When  the  use  of  letters  is  first  acquired, 
oral  composition  is,  from  habit,  committed,  to  writ- 
ing unaltered,  while  the  circumstances  of  the  so- 
ciety continuing  unchanged,  and  amusement,  not 
instruction  or  utility,  continuing  the  chief  object 
of  men,  the  practice  is  necessarily  persevered  in. 
To  this  day,  the  songs  of  the  Javanese  peasants, 
who  can  generally  neither  read  nor  write,  are  in  the 
same  peculiar  measures,  and  on  the  same  subjects, 
which  we  find  described  in  their  literary  composi- 
tions. From  this  cause  it  is  that  poetry  with  every 
people  precedes  prose,  and  that  poets  attain  cele- 
brity for  ages  before  prose  writers  are  heard  of. 
Making  ample  allowance  for  the  generous  and 
manly  genius  of  European  nations  on  the  one 
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hand,  .and  £>r  the  fedbleness,  incapacity*  and  pue- 
fihtj  ¥rhidi  has  e?er  characterized  thoee  of  Asia 

on  the  other,  the  Javanese  are,  at.  this  moment,  in 
(haaame  stale  of  advancemmit  in  literature  that 
ibe  Greeks  were  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  the 
Caledonians  in  that  of  Osaian ;  bating  the  acciden- 
tal advantage,  in  the  instance  of  the  former,  of  an 
eariier  knowledge  of  writing,  with  the  use  they 
have  made  of  it,  perhaps  in  this  case,  but  a  dubious 
one  when  it  is  recollected  that  die  tameness  of 
wriftn^is  sttbstteted  for  the  aaimatod  cledamation 
of  oral  delivery. 

like  many  nations  vriio  hove  made  aoiae  pro- 
gress in  civilization,  the  Javanese  are  fomid  to  be 
possessed  of  an  an/*ipnf.  and  recondite  language,  in 
which  ff  buried  some  rdiev  ofriisia  wtuimt  1itrra> 
tare  and  religion.  This  language  the  Javanese 
term  Kawi,  which,  in  their  acceptation  of  it, 
means  rtfined^  as  opposed  to  the  ordinary  or  ffh 
fular  tongue.  The  words  Kawi  and  Jotro,  or 
rather  Jau%  from  the  language  of  deference,  here 
adopted  Sw  the  rhyming  termination,  dways  m 
agreeable  to  a  rude  ear,  are  correlative  terms. 

The  Kawi^  in  its  simplicity  of  structure,  resem- 
Ues  the  Javanese,  but  it  has  a  greater  variety  and 
range  of  consonant  and  vocalic  sounds  than  the 
popular  language,  is  harsher  in  its  prosody  than 
what  we  expect  m  the  gentus  of  the  soft  tongues 
of  the  Indian  islanders,  and  seems,  in  short,  t9 
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have  in  this  particular  a  foreign  air.  la  iU  com** 
position  it  abounds  in  Sanskrit  words  to  a  dagree 

unknown  in  any  other  language  of  the  Archipela- 
go, and  these  in  a  degree  of  purity  also  beyond  the 
rest,  an  advantage  secured  to  it  by  a  more  copioos 
alpiiabet.  At  the  same  time,  it  contains  many 
essential  words  of  the  modem  language  of  Jaiva. 

The  opinion  I  am  inclined  to  form  of  this  sin- 
gular language  is,  that  it  is  no  foreign  tongue  in»- 
troduced  into  the  iskmd,  but  the  written  language 
thepriesthood,  to  whom  it  is  probable,  in  early  timesb 
the  use  of  letters  was  coniiued.  Wliat  would  be  the 
efifect  of  confining  the  literature  of  a  people  to  a 
cast  or  order,  may  in  some  measure  be  judged  from 
the  eftect  which  a  similar  state  of  things  produced 

in  Ktoraiy  ^nmpgffiti^'     f      ll     l      l  i   ^^nnnHy^   at  Jl 

time  when  professed  writer^  ado{H:ed  an  affectei 
and  obSGnre  language,  hardly  intelligible  to  us  at 
ptitMK^  g^iwIiMiri^ln^^^en  differed  so  wideljr 
from  the  language  df  business  and  the  world.  If 
we  advert  to  the  fact,  that  tliat  particular  order  was 
IhespieMMi^  reli»* 

gion  which  loves  to  veil  its  doctrines  and  precepts 
ilkthe  darkest  md  absurdest  language,  and  of  which 
a  foreign  and  dead  tongue  is  the  sacred  text,--* 
we  may  be  prepared  to  explain  the  singular  fact 
of  the  Kawi  differing  so  widely  from  the  present 
Javanese,  or  eren  from  the  most  ancient  specimens 
of  the  ordinary  speech  of  which  we  are  pot^sessed. 

10 
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All  Kaxii  composition  is  in  verse,  and  this  verse 
formed  on  the  principle  of  Sanskrit  prosody,  that 
is  to  say,  not  rhyming  measures,  such  as  belong  to 
all  languages  simple  in  their  grammatical  form,  but 
such  as  is  found  to  belong  to  original  languages 
of  complex  structure.  Tliis  will  appear  to  the 
European  reader  something  like  the  attempt  to 
impose  the  fetters  of  Latin  prosody  upon  the  mo- 
dem language  of  Europe,  in  the  shape  of  blank 
verse.  The  only  compositions  in  the  KaiKi  which 
it  is  worth  while  adverting  to  in  this  place,  aie 
epitomes  oi\he  2Iahabaral  diul  Ra7nai/a7ia  ;  the  lat- 
ter preserving  its  name  unaltered,  and  the  forming 
recognized  under  tliat  of  the  Brata-t/uda,  or  war 
of  Barat.  These  works,  which  in  India  s^'o  not 
only  the  first  Df  literary  compositions,  but  have  al- 
so the  authority  of  scripture,  are  the  sources  of  the 
principal  mythological  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
islanders,  as  connected  w  ith  the  literature,  religion, 
.and  superstitions  of  Hindustan. 

Absurd  as  these  two  works  generally  are,  a 
brighter  passage  may  now  and  then  be  selected  ;  and 
they  display  a  comparative  vigour  of  fancy  and 
force  of  intellect,  which  places  them,  as  poetical 
compositions,  far  above  the  utter  inanity  and  child- 
ishness of  more  modern  works. 

Javanese  poeti7,  contrary  to  Kawi  verse,  is  in  a 
peculiar  rhyming  stanza,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many  varieties.    No  language,  I  believe,  affords  a 
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parallel  to  this  strange  kind  of  measure,  and,  there- 
ibre»  I  shall  ofier  a  brief  account  of  it.  A  stanza 
consists  of  a  limited  and  given  number  of  lines,  or 
rather  pauses,  each  of  which  must  invariably  and 
imalterably  connst  of  a  given  number  of  syUables, 
and  terminate  in  the  same  rhyme,  which  rliyme 
^must  be  a  broad  or  slender  vowel,  it  being  indif- 
fbrent  what  its  sound  be,  provided  the  arrangement 
into  these  two  classes  be  attended  to.  To  give  an 
example,  the  stanza  called  Durmo  consists  of  seven 
pauses,  the  first  ending  in  the  broad  vowels  o  or  ti, 
and  consisting  of  twelve  syllables  ;  the  second  in  e 
or  and  consisting  of  seven  syllables  the  third 
in  0  or  tf,  consisting  of  six ;  the  fourth  also  in  o 
or  Uf  and  having  seven  syllables ;  the  fifth  in  e  or 
if  consisting  of  eight  syllables the  sixth  in  o  or 
consisting  of  five  syllables;  and  the  seventh  of 
slender  vowels,  consisting  of  eight  syllableji. 

It  is  90t  easy  to  understand  irom  what  princi- 
ple this  fimtastical  measure  could  have  had  its  ori- 
gin, for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  rhyme 
which  is  not  repeated  until  at  the  interval  of  seven 
lines  or  pauses,  as  in  the  instance  quoted,  and  of 
others  at  an  interval  of  nine  or  even  ten,  should 
still  hang  upon  the  ear  and  be  remembered. 

A  Javanese  poem  of  any  length  does  not  uni- 
formly consist  of  the  same  measure  throughout,  for 
the  different  measures  are  supposed  to  be  most  ap- 
propriate to  particular  subjects^  henc^  they  ale 
t 
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varied  as  the  subject  is  grave  or  lively,  expresses 
love,  hatred,  peace,  war,  or  negociatioii. 

The  trammels  of  this  descripdon  of  verse  gm 
rise  to  the  necessity  of  ample  prosodial  licences. 
Sometimes  the  first,  or  even  the  two  first  syllables 
of  a  word  are  omitted,  and  at  other,  tfanes  as  maSiy 
are  added  to  eke  out  a  line,  and  obtain  a  rhyme 
producing  a  very  ludicrous  effect,  as  in  several  of 
the  worst  of  our  otm  old  ballads.  In  diort,  sense 
is  as  often  sacrificed  to  sound  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Javanese,  as  in  that  of  any  people  on  earttu 

An  account  of  Javanese  literature  is  curious^ 
and  even  important,  as  it  tends  to  throw  light  on 
the  history  of  society  in  general,  and  more  parti- 
cdarly  on  that  considerable  portion  of  the  species 
which  is  contained  in  Java  itself,  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  Indian  Arohipeki§a^  hMLi£  the 
reader  expects  to  find  in  the  literature  of  Jiavs  any 
merit  worthy  the  attention  of  the  European  scho- 
lar, he  will  be  utterly  disappointed.  He  will  dis* 
cover  in  it  neither  sublimity,  pathos,  tenderness, 
nor  humour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  bombast,  pueri- 
lity, or  utter  inanity,  in  literature,  the  very  stam- 
mering of  infancy  without  its  interest  or  amuse- 
ment. 

Javanese  literature  may  be  divided  into  lyrical 
compositions,  or  songs ;  romances  fininded  on  Hin- 
du legends  i  romances  founded  on  native  story  j  . 
histories  of  modem  transactions  i  legal  and  ethieal 
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tracts,  chiefly  in  prose ;  and  compositions,  chiefly  on 
matters  of  jurisprudence  and  religion,  founded  on 
Arabic  originals.  Of  these  I  shall  say  a  few  words 
in  their  turn. 

Of  all  these/to  my  taste,  the  best  are  the  simple 
songs,  for  they  are  the  most  easy  and  natural. 
The  simplicity  of  the  subject  deprives  the  writer 
of  all  opportunity  of  wantoning  in  that  inflated  ex- 
travagance vvliich  he  indulges  on  other  occasions. 
The  following  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  one  of 
these  compositions,  with  a  literal  translation : 

Midiro  lewu  oSgoro, 

Mongso  hantako  kSkalch, 
Inp;kang  koyo  diko  nierali 
Wadono  hanawang  sasi, 
Batuk  sclo  chandani. 
Michis  wutah  yinom-mipiiii, 
Halis  haDgron  mag  Imbo, 
Hiditp  tun&iggeng  rawit, 
Remaniro  handan-handan  haadrawilo. 

Kang  netro  jahit  hangraras, 

Pipi-ne  duren  sajuring 

Latinyo  mangis  karangat, 

Grono  rungeh  mantasi, 

Hati-hati  ngudap  turi, 

Hwang-gniro  nyaogkal  putung, 

Tlngah-nyo  lung-ning  joDggo» 

Jojo  wijang  hanumtSsi, 

Lir  Dju-daoto  pambayun,  sumooggo  karsa. 
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Pambayu-ne  sang  kusumo, 
Ilanglir  pcndnh  changkir  gat'ing, 
KabubSd.ing  kamban  jinggo, 
Muntak-tnantuk  liangcdani. 
Bahu  gilig  haraniping, 
Hanggandewo  hasta-nipui), 
Tangah-he  koyo  putungo, 
Driji  puchuk-ing  ngri, 
Kunakane  hapanjang  tuhu  hangraras. 

Wiiwangkonng  papiid  kumatan, 

Want08-8e  pudak  sisili, 

Dalamakan  hanggamparan, 

Papad  sumbar  tulis  neki, 

Watarane  pawcstri, 

Halayak  pSjah  salulut, 

Yen  chinondro  ing  wamo, 

Korang  papan  luvvch  tulis 

Ngulatono  sataliun  moogso  hautuko.  * 

Translation » 
Let  a  thousand  countries  be  travelled,  and 
another  like  you,  my  love,  will  not  be  found ; 
.  your  face  is  as  the  moon,  your  forehead  is  alabas- 
ter. The  hair  on  your  temples  resembles  a  string 
of  coins ;  your  eyebrows  the  leaf  of  the  Imba ; 
your  soft  eyelashes  look  upwards ;  your  long  jet 
hair  falls  undulating  ;  your  eyes,  sharp-angled,  are 
becoming  ;  your  cheek  is  the  partition  of  a  Duren  ; 
your  mouth  the  fissure  of  a  ripe  Mangostin  ;  your 
slender  nose  is  becoming.    The  lock  behind  your 


*  The  stanza  in  which  this  is  written  is  called  Sinom. 
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cheek  is  as  the  blossom  of  the  Turi  tree ;  your 
ehin  as  the  ang^  of  an  adi^  with  ita  handle ; 
your  neck  bends  like  the  tendril  of  a  weeper; 
your  wide  bosom  is  becoiping,  your  breasts  are 
as  the  ivory  coco-nut,  leaving  nothing  to  desire. 
The  breasts  of  my  princess  are  like  two  young  co- 
co*nuts»  bound  in  a  vest  of  red,  full  and  smooth, 
intoxicating  to  madness.  Her  shoulders  are  po* 
Hshed  and  dender;  her  arms  like  an  unstrung 
bow ;  her  waist  as  if  it  would  break  by  an  efibrt. 
The  tips  of  her  fingers  are  as  thorns,  her  nails  long 
and  becoming ;  her  legs  are  shaped  as  the  flower 
of  the  pudae  ^  the  soles  of  her  feet  are  arched. 
My  fair  one  lodu  as  if  she  would  perish  at  the 
breath  of  love.  Were  all  her  perfections  to  be 
enumerated,  how  little  room,  how  much  to  write. 
A  year's  search  will  not  produoe  her  equaL" 

Of  romances,  founded  on  Hindu  story  or  my* 
fliology^  I  have  already  said  a  few  words  in  qpeak* 
ing  of  the  obsolete  and  recondite  language.  TVans-  ' 
lations  of  various  merit  or  demerit  of  the  firata- 
yuda  and  Kamayana  enst  in  modem  Javanese  ; 
and  from  the  latter,  in  particular,  a  great  many 
compositions  are  fabricated,  detailing  the  various 
adventures  of  Kama.  One  advantage  the  Java- 
nese epitomes  have  over  the  Sandoit  originals,  they 
are  free  from  their  tiresome  prolixity  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  spirited  version  of  the  Brata^yuda 
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would  give  les&  dissatisfaction  to  the  European 
reader,  tluoi  the  most  skilful  one  of  the  Indian 
original.   The  following  is  an  ei^ample : 

The  charge  of  the  Kinn;  of  Awaugga  was  as  a 
torrent*  The  forces  of  the  Pandus»  advancing 
with  clattering  pace,  met  Kama.  Tlieir  chiefs  at- 
tempted to  arrest  his  career,  but  their  close  ranks 
were  trode  down,  were  fiercely  trampled  upon. 
His  chariot  rushed  on,  with  a  hollow  noise,  like 
the  flight  of  Garuda.  His  arrows  flew  in  every 
directicMi,  interrupted  only  for  a  moment  by  the 
thunderbolts  he  discharged  ;  his  arrows,  which  fell 
on  the  foe  thicker  than  a  shower  of  rain,  poured  on 
without  interruption.  The  Euidus,  crushed,  over- 
whelmed, could  not  sustain  themselves,  llie  rage 
of  Kama  was  unbounded.  The  hundred  Pandus 
enraged,  again  rallied  and  charged,  but  again  fled, 
broken,  trod  down,  scattered,  as  if  overwhelmed 
by  a  mountain  flood  \  while  the  Kurawa  advanced 
with  shouts  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent,  or  like  that 
of  the  approaching  storm.'* 

• 

All  the  translations  which  I  have  seen  of  the 
Ramayana  make  it  appear  a  more  feeble  and  less 
interesting  production  than  the  Brata-yuda.  The 
following  is  afavourable  specimen ;  it  describes  Ra- 
wana,  the  giant  of  Ceylon,  going  forth  to  eucoun- 
ler  Rama,  after  the  death  of  his  sons : 
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**  The  monarch  was  furiously  euraged  ;  he 
gnawed  his  mustaches.    His  countenance  was 
inflamed,  and  his  bosom  red  as  the  warawari  flower. 
Sweat  exuded  from  every  pore ;  the  angles  of  his 
*  mouth  trembled;  his  eye-lashes  stuck  together. 
His  rage  was  like  that  of  him  who  stabs  the  guilt- 
less.   He  bounded  irom  the  earth,  and  took  his 
flight  in  the  regions  of  the  air.    His  speed  was 
like  that  of  the  falcon  about  to  make  a  prey  of  the 
pigeon.    In  liis  desire  to  exact  revenge  for  his 
sonSy  he  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  had  already  en- 
countered tlie  adverse  leader  hiuisclf.    He  secret- 
ly rejoiced  ;  he  vaunted,  he  called  aloud»  he  chal- 
lenged all  his  enemies  to  meet  him  at  once.'' 

The  most  abundant  class  of  compositions  are  the 
romances  founded  on  native  story.    A'  prince  of 
Java  called  Paiiji  is  the  hero  of  the  greater  num- 
ber.   From  inscriptions,  tliis  prince  is  ascertained 
to  have  reigned  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  is- 
land, not  more  than  500  years  back.    A  period 
which,  with  more  civilized  nations,  would  afford 
matter  of  historic  record,  is  by  the  Javanese  the 
era  of  fabulous  legend,  and  unfathomable  obscuri- 
ty.   Not  a  single  fact  of  the  true  history  of  the 
prince  in  question,  or  of  the  country  in  which  he 
reigned,  is  handed  down  to  us.    What  is  most  sin- 
gular, in  all  performances  of  this  class,  however, 
is  their  unaccountable  feebleness  and  utter  want 
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of  ingenuity,  beyond,  indieed,  that  of  all  other 

semi' barbarians.    Notwithstanding  this,  they  nrc  • 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  are  not  only 
popular  in  Java,  but  have  been  translated  into  the 
Balincse  and  Malay  languages,  in  which*  they  are 
favourite  performances. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Mahometanism, 
the  Javanese  made  no  attempt  to  write  history, 
and  were  as  ignoi'ant.of  chronology  as  the  Hindus, 
with  whom  they  were  so  intimately  connected* 
The  Mahometan  religion  brought  with  it,  as  it  did 
in  India,  a  more  manly  and  sober  style  of  think- 
ing, and  since  the  era  of  that  conversion,  we  are 
possessed  of  a  tolerably  couueeted  and  circumstan- 
tial  narrative,  improving  in  credit  and  in  approxi- 
mation to  common  sense  as  we  descend. 

Even  yet,  however,  liistory  is  considered  rather 
an  object  of  amusement  than  of  utility  and  instruc- 
tion. Like  most  of  other  compositions  it  is  written 
in  verse,  and  a  constant  attempt  is  made  to  give 
every  transaction,  even  the  most  common,  an  air 
of  romance, — ^to  make  in  short  a  tale  of  it.  A  com- 
mon-place conversation,  for  these  are  most  circum- 
stantially narrated,  is  delivered  in  solemn  and  la* 
boured  measure ;  and  the  petty  action  of  a  Java- 
nese chief  with  the  Dutch  I'ast  India  Company, 
becomes  au  ambitious  imitation  of  one  of  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Mahabarat,  or  of  the  combats  of  the 
god  or  hero  Kama  with  the  giant  Kawaua. 
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Facts  are  often  accurately,  and  even  circumstan* 
tially  narrated ;  but  whenever  there  u  an  qpemng 
for  the  marvellous,  it  is  sure  to  be  indulged.  In 
offering  examples  of  Javanese  historical  writing,  I 
shall  endeavour  not  only  to  select  such  passages  as 
will  illustrate  the  remarks  I  have  now  made  upon 
it ;  but,  in  making  that  selection,  instead  of  indis- 
^  criminate  extracts,  choose  the  best,  with  the  hope 
of  avoiding  the  offence  of  tiring  or  disgusting  my 
readers. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  extraordinary 
characters  of  Javanese,  or  indeed  of  any  story,  is  a 

person  called  Surapati,  a  native  of  Bali,  and  the 
slave  of  a  Dutch  citizen  of  Batavia,  who  raised 
himself  from  that  abject  condition,  in  8|Mte  of  the 
native  and  European  governments,  to  sovereign 
authority*  and  maintained  it  until  his  death*  His 
immediate  descendants  were  defeated  by  the 
Dutch,  and  despoiled  of  the  territory,  while  the 
body  of  the  founder  was  taken  up  and  treated  with 
ignominy.  The  following  is  the  Javanese  account 
of  this  vile  transaction,  in  which  is  discoverable  that 
strange  union  of  the  true  and  the  marvellous 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  intellectual  state  of 
the  Javanese : 

The  commissary  remained  long  at  Pasuni- 
ban,  making  diligent  search  for  the  body  of  Sura- 
pati, but  it  was  not  to  be  found.   He  was  distres- 
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sed  at  this,  and  said  to  the  inhabitants,  <  I  wHl  re* 
ward  whoever  finds  for  me  the  body  of  Surapati.* 
Those  people  foi^^t  their  lord»  and  accepted  the 
proffered  brihe.  The  commissary  was  shown  the 
spot  where  was  the  cliief 's  grave,  but  it  was  level, 
and  no  one  could  discern  it  was  a  tomb»  The 
body  was  dug  for  and  found.  It  was  still  entire 
as  when  alive,  and  shed  a  perfupie  like  a  flower 
garden.  The  Hollanders  bore  it  away  to  the 
camp,  and  placing  it  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a  chair, 
the  oihcers  took  the  corpse  by  the  hand,  saluting  it 
according  to  the  cnstom  of  their  country,  and 
tauntingly  exclaiming,  *  This  is  the  hero  Surapati, 
the  mighty  warrior,  the  enemy  of  the  Dutch.* 
After  this  they  timw  Ae  corpte  into  a  great  ire,^ 
and  burnt  it  to  aslics,  and  the  ashes  they  took  and 
preserved.  The  commissary  rejoiced  in  bis  heart 
at  aU  this/' 

In  the  year  the  Javanese  joined  the  C3u- 
nese,  with  the  hope  of  expelling  the  Duteh  from 

the  island  after  they  had  perpetrated  the  well- 
known  massacre  of  the  Chinese  at  Batavia.  The  mi- 
nister of  the  Susuhuman,  commanding  the  Javanese 
army  on  its  route  to  the  European  establishment  of- 
Samarang  on  the  coast,  is  afflicted  with  a  dream, 
of  which  circumstance  the  annalist  renders  tlie  fol- 
lowing account : 
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^*  The  Adipatt  arrived  at  Onarangt  where  he 
halted  five  days.    Here  he  tummoned  into  his 

presence  a  priest  of  Mataraiii,  who  had  made  the 
pilgriiiiag!e»  and  thus  addressed  him,  *  My  elder 
brother,  I  have  had  a  dream,  in  which  the  whole 

of  the  Chinese  appeared  to  me  in  the  shape  of 
women.  Tell  me>  I  pray  thee,  the  interpretation 
of  it/  The  pilgrim  replied,  *  My  Lord,  the  dream 
is  good,  for  women  imply  prosperity,  and  your  ex- 
pedition will  have  a  fortunate  termination/  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  explanation,  tlie  Adipati  was 
not  satislied.  In  the  meantime,  another  priest 
came  in  and  said,  *  Father,  I  too  had  a  dream  last 
night,  in  winch  a  tlame  of  fire  seemed  to  pursue 
thee  and  me.  We  attempted  to  escape,  hut  the  fire 
pursued  us  still :  forthwith  my  sword  fell  from  my 
fiide  and  the  /i'ris  with  which  you  once  gifted  me. 
Shortly  after  every  surrounding  object  appeared  to 
be  involved  in  the  same  flame/  The  heart  of  the 
chief  was  as  if  it  would  crumble  into  atoms  when 
he  heard  this  narrative.  His  voice  became  feeble* 
and  he  said, '  This  is  good,  but  take  notice  of  what 
you  have  seen  to  no  one/  " 

Of  the  character  for  fairness  and  impartiality 

which  Javanese  history  is  likely  to  maintain,  we 
have  ample  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment, 
when  we  are  told  that  it  is  always  composed  under 

the  eye  of  the  prince  or  chief,  who  is  the  principal 
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hero  of  the  piece,  that  there  is  no  ostensible  or  re- 
sponsible author,  no  individual  who  claims  the  merit 
of  the  intellectual  execution,  no  more  than  there 
is  one  who  claims  merit  for  the  workmanship  of  the 
rude  plough  or  harrow  witli  wliich  tlie  rice  field  is 
tilled.  The  execution  of  an  liistoiical  composi- 
tion is,  in  fact,  considered  as  a  niechauical  process, 
and  intnisted  to  any  one  who  has  dexterity  and 
practice  enough  to  string  together  verses, — to  make 
rhymes  by  the  hundred, — whose  memory  can  fur- 
nish him  with  the  usual  routine  of  similes  and  me- 
taphors ;  and,  finally,  who  is  master  of  a  tolerably 
easy  and  distinct  hand-writing.  1  have  in  my 
possession  the  original  of  the  history  of  the  Sultan 
Mangkubumi,  composed  in  the  manner  1  have 
mentioned  ;  and  a  prince  of  Djojocarta  had  the 
complaisance  to  furnish  myself  with  a  circumstan- 
tial narrative  of  political  and  military  transactions, 
in  which  I  had  a  share. 

There  are  some  facts,  to  be  sure,  which  arc  cor- 
roborated by  these  peculiar  circumstances  under 
wliich  the  narrative  of  them  is  composed,  and 
which  afford  the  best  and  most  unquestionable  il- 
lustrations of  the  character  of  the  people  who  are 
the  subjects  of  them.  \\  hen  facts  are  unconscious- 
ly adduced,  as  often  happens,  imfavourable  to  the 
national  character,  or  to  those  in  power,  we  may 
consider  them  conclusive. 

Tracts  on  law  and  ethics  are  most  frequently 
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in  prose,  but  they  are  neither  numerous  nor  refiu- 
edf  being  chiefly  a  few  fragments  from  the  Uinda 
Sastnw,  and  some  unimportant  ones  of  native  pro- 
duction^  rude  and  incongruous»  and  valuable  only 
in  so  far  as  they  now  and  then  contribute  to  afford 
some  happy  illustrations  of  the  state  of  society* 
The  Javanese  are  not  in  that  state  of  society  in 
which  nice  points  of  casuistry  and  subtle  reasoninga 
on  abetraet  and  useless  questions  are  agitated  and  be- 
come the  favourite  pursuit  of  men.  They  have  no 
ooiitroversiesy  no  scholastic  disputations  like  the 
Brahmans  of  India,  or  the  Doctors  of  Arabia,  and 
of  the  middle  ages  of  Europe.  They  take  no  in- 
terest in  such  subtleties,  and  are  perfai^  unable  to 
comprehend  them.  Their  very  language  has  never 
been  tried  on  such  topics,  and  wants  words  to 
express  them.  In  furnishing  examples  of  the 
works  in  question,  I  shall  pursue  the  principle  a- 
dopted  in  respect  to  historical  compoaitiou,  to  se- 
lect the  best»  and  while  I  warn  the  reader  how 
little  he  has  to  expect,  not  disgust  him  by  con- 
temptible and  frivolous  quotations. 

From  a  woriL  called,  in  imitation  of  the  Hindus, 
Niti-Sastra,  I  extract  the  following  fable,  the  best 
and  most  sensible  specimen  of  the  literature  of  the 
Javanese  that  has  ever  occurred  to  me  in  the  courae 
of  my  reading. 

Make  choice  of  an  equal  Meod,  and  do  not 
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act  like  the  tiger  and  the  forest.  A  tiger  and  a  fo- 
rest had  united  in  close  friendship,  and  they  af- 
forded each  other  mutual  protection.  When  men 
wanted  to  take  wood  or  leaves  from  the  forest,  they 
were  dissuaded  by  their  fear  of  the  tiger,  and  when 
they  would  take  the  tiger,  he  was  concealed  by  the 
forest.  After  a  long  time,  the  forest  was  rendered 
foul  by  the  residence  of  the  tiger,  and  it  began  to 
be  estranged  from  him.  The  tiger,  thereupon,  quit- 
ted the  forest,  and  men  Imving  found  out  that  it 
was  no  longer  guarded,  came  in  numbers  and  cut 
down  the  wood,  and  robbed  the  leaves,  so  that,  in 
a  short  time,  the  forest  was  destroyed,  and  became 
a  bare  place.  Tlie  tiger,  leaving  the  forest,  was 
seen,  and  although  he  attempted  to  hide  himself  in 
clefts  and  valleys,  men  attacked  him,  and  killed 
him,  and  thus,  by  their  disagreement,  the  forest 
was  exterminated,  and  the  tiger  lost  his  life. " 

The  same  work  aSbrds  the  following  : 

**  The  poison  of  a  centipede  is  in  its  head  j  the 
poison  of  a  scorpion  in  its  tail  ;  the  poison  of  the 
snake  is  in  its  tooth,  and  one  knows  where  to  find 
them.  But  the  venom  of  a  bad  man  is  fixed  to  no 
one  spot,  but,  dispersed  over  his  whole  body,  can- 
not be  reached  at.'* 

1£  we  reflect  that  the  Javanese  have  professed 
the  Mahomedan  religion  for  between  three  and 
VOL,  IX.  e 
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tm  iMmdred  yean^  we  shall  be  suxpriied  at  the 

small  progress  which  the  Arabic  language  and  li- 
terature has  made  among  them.  The  number 
of  Arabic  words  introduced  into  the  langaage  is 
extremely  small,  greatly  smaller  than  into  any 
other  of  the  more  cultivated  languages  of  the 
Ait^hipelago.  The  reason  is»  that  the  Javanese 
are  little  more  than  half  Mahomedans ;  that  thrir 
language  was  more  copious,  and  did  not  stand  in 
Heed  of  such  words  as  the  Arabic  had  to  give  to  it ; 
and  that  in  euphony,  orthography,  and  grammati- 
cal 8trttcture»  nothing  can  be  more  adverse  to  each 
dhar  than  the  genius  of  the  two  tongues.  When, 
in  shcMTty  an  Arabic  word  is  adopted  by  the  Java- 
nese, it  is  SO  thoroughly  metamorphoaed  as  scaroe 
to  be  distinguishaUe. 

The  few  works  which  the  Javanese  have  borrow- 
ed irOm  an  Arabic  source,  are  solely  on  the  sulgects 
of  jurisprudoice  and  religion.  The  greater  number 
are  written  in  the  Arabic  character,  with  supple- 
mental consonants  to  express  such  spunds  as  are 
peculiar  to  the  Javanese.  The  Javanese  language 
thus  written  is  called  by  the  natives  Pegon,  mean- 
iQg  mixedt  or,  as  we  would  express  it  in  a  £uniliar  * 
jdiom,  bastard  Arabic,  which,  in  fact,  oonveyB  tbe 
meaning  they  intend  to  attach  to  the  word. 

The  Arabic  language  itself  is  taught  to  the  J«» 
WMe  youth,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Ara- 
bia woifcs  are  circulated  in  Java,  chiefly  on  the  two 
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objects  which  interest  Mahomedans,  law  and  re- 
ligion, and  chiefly  from  the  school  of  Shafihi,  the 
-  orthodox  doctor,  whose  peculiar  tenets  are  profess- 
ed by  the  Javanese. 

In  the  Javanese  schools  a  smattering  of  Arabic, 
witli  a  religious  view,  is  the  only  branch  of  in- 
struction. Javanese  literature  itself  is  no  where 
taught  as  a  branch  of  education,  but  left  to  be 
picked  up  as  occasion  offers.  Its  acquisition  seems 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  of  utility  or  neces- 
sity, but  rather  as  an  accomplishment  which  it  may 
be  agreeable  to  possess,  but  which  it  is  no  discre- 
dit to  be  ignorant  of  Arithmetic,  or  other  useful 
science,  is  unknown.  I  have  seen  many  a  chief  of 
rank  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  out  of 
the  whole  population  of  an  extensive  village,  you 
cannot  always  be  sure  tliat  you  will  find  an  indi- 
vidual who  can  do  so.  A  tolerable  dexterity  cal- 
culated for  business  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  one 
among  ten  thousand.  As  far  as  concerns  the  wo- 
men, literary  education  may  be  said  to  be  altoge- 
ther unknown.  When  one  is  seen  who  can  read 
and  write,  she  is  looked  upon  as  a  wonder.  I  do 
not  think  that,  during  my  extensive  intercourse 
with  the  Javanese,  I  saw  half  a  dozen  who  could 
do  so.  The  palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Java  afforded 
but  a  single  example* 

This  want  of  education  among  the  Javanese  is 
the  more  remarkable,  when  contrasted  with  the 
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diffusion  of  it,  no  matter  how  superficial  or  trifling, 
which  is  known  to  prevail  iu  Uindualaa  and 
China. 

Javanese  books  are  written  either  on  palm  leaves 
or  on  paper  ^  in  the  ruder  parts  the  island  usual- 
ly on  the  former,  and  in  the  more  einliaed,  on  the 
latter.  Their  paper  is  a  peculiar  manufacture  of 
their  own,  from  the  hbre  of  a  plant  cultivated  for 
the  purpoie»  in  appearance  and  texture  reaemUing 
thin  parchment,  but  peculiarly  liable  to  be  preyed 
upon  by  the  destructive  insects  of  the  climate* 
Their  intercourse  with  Europe  and  China  snppliea 
them  wit ii  the  papers  of  these  countries,  and  in  their 
best  works  that  of  the  former  is  employed.  The  pens 
made  uae  of  are  either  twigs  from  the  Aren  pafan, 
or  quills  as  ^  ith  ourselves,  the  latter  being  in  gene* 
ral  preferred^  though  their  vse  seems  but  recentlj 
f cquired  from  Europeans. 

Though  the  Javanese  character  be  peculiarly 
neat  and  beautiful,  very  little  paina  are  gtoeraliy 
taken  \\  1th  their  writings,  and  nocffiirt  to  pvodnoe 
those  finished  and  elegant  specimens  of  penman- 
ship which  distinguish  the  manoseripta  of  the 
Turks,  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Mahomedans  of  In- 
dia. It  is  not  in  composition  alone  that  the  Ja- 
vanese display  the  imperfection  of  the  art,  for  even 
in  the  mechanical  part  of  it  tliey  are  childish  and 
inexpert.    The  writing  of  an  ordinary  letter  is  a 

work  of  pafais  and  trouble,  and  not  one  in  a  tluMk 
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md  can  write  straight  without  lines  to  guide 
him. 

Such  is  the  state  of  literature  among  the  Java- 
nese* the  most  literary  and  civilized  of  all  the  Ia« 
dian  islanden.  The  ot^ect  of  this  work  is  to  ren^ 
der  a  faithful  picture  of  them  as  they  actually  are, 
and  not  to  draw  attention  to  them,  or  excite  pub* 
lie  curiosity  regarding  them,  by  representing  theni 
as  having  made  a  progress  in  arts  and  knowledge 
which  does  not  belong  to  their  stage  in  society. 

A  Subject  more  inexplicable  than  the  want  o^ 
skill  atid  rellnement  iu  writing  and  composition, 
which  is  referable  at  once  to  barbarity,  is  the  wim- 
derfiil  fbebleness  and  imbecility  of  all  they  write, 
the  utter  ahsence  of  that  ardour,  energy,  aud  sub- 
limity, whioh  has  so  often  characterised  the  peetrf 
of  nations  which  had  made  far  less  progress  in  the 
arts  which  minister  to  comfort  and  necessity  than 
the  Janmeae*  The  following  lemsirka  wHl,  howu 
ever,  go  far  to  explain  this.  Every  noble  effort 
of  the  muse  among  barbarians  has  been  made  a- 
moag  free  baibarians,  and  not  aasong  the  shitres  of 
des["K)tisra,  for  reasons  which  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  explain.  These  fi*ee  harbarians  have  eXi* 
iat6d  milyin  £urope.  The  East  is  llie  natural 
country  of  despotism.  The  superior  fertility  of 
the  aoil  and  benignity  of  the  climate  breed  •  lose 
kaidy  race, — give  rise  to  a  moie  rapid  oiviKaatioii 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  social  exiiitence, — to  mort 
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wealth  in  the  society, — and  for  all  these  reasons,  t9 
the  means  of  enslaving  the  people,  or,  in  other 
words^  of  repressing  the  nobler  sentiments  which 
are  natural  to  independent  man,  when  individual 
eharaeter  is  permitted  to  develope  itself.  In  pro* 
portion  as  the  soil  and  climate  improve,  or  perhaps^ 
nearly  in  the  degree  in  which  we  proceed  east- 
ward, or  towards  the  equator,  and  nature  Air-^ 
nishes  man  with  necessaries  with  the  smallest  ef- 
fort, despotism  increases,  and  the  human  intellect 
becomes  weaker.  The  Persians,  lYiiks,  and  Arabs, 
whose  individual  characters  are  unquestionably  the 
most  independent  and  energetic  of  all  eastern  na^ 
tions,  have  also  the  best  poetry  $  that  of  the  Hin^ 
dus  is  much  worse  ;  the  best  poetry  of  Java  ii> 
borrowed  from  the  latter*  The  Burmans  and 
Siamese,  from  all  accounts,  are  as  tame  in  poetic 
genius  as  the  Javanese  ;  and  for  the  poetry  of  the 
nations  which  write  in  the  Hieroglyphics  of  Chin% 
nonsense  is  hardly  too  bad  a  name. 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  tlie  extreme 
monotony  and  uniformity  of  season,  production, 
and  scenery,  in  die  East,  might  contribute,  with 
political  institutions,  to  deaden  and  tranquillize  the 
ftculties,  removing  from  the  mmd  the  powerful  in* 
eentive  of  variety,  to  anhnate,  and  rouse  it  to  action. 
In  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  I  may  obp 
SfflrvOf  that  to  this  cause,  too,  may  possibly  be  owing 
the  great  simikrity,  uot  only  between  the  different 
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nations  of  the  East  at  the  same  period,  but  the 
nme  nation  with  itself  at  every'  known  period  of 
its  exiatenee*  While  the  nations  of  the  West,  like 
their  seasons  and  productions!  are  liable  to  flue- 
tuatioa  and  change ;  now  in  the  savage  state  ;  now 
emerging  from  it ;  now  semi-barbarians ;  now  dvi- 
liaedi  polished*  and  refined ;  then  decaying,  and 
ifpuniebipsing  into  barbarity;  the  nations  of  the 
East,  in  point  of  civilization,  continne  unchanged,— 
seem  rapidly  to  advance  to  a  certain  state  of  im- 
provement, and  then  to  oontimne  in  all  ages  the  sane 
unchangeable  semi-barbarians,  when  circumstances 
have  not  detained  them  in  the  state  of  primeval 
Vaibirity  and  ssvi^  existence* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LhjftKJAjtat  AND  LITEBATmB  OV  THE  UALAtt, 

Alphabei,i-~^rammtUical  Struclure—^JVriiten  Language^ 
kmmn  hjf  thi  name  ^  JatoL'^Generai  ChatfacUr^Cere' 
mankil  Language  scanty^Derivation  and  ComptnUion^ 
Liieraiure»'--'Metrutd  Cpn^jotiiion^-^The  Pantun^Tie 
Sftyan^Prote  Composition ^^R&manees^^Ckaracter  of 
Prose  Composition' — Origin  of  the  Mnlaij  LafiguagC' — Its 
Diffusion. —  Used  ns  a  Linguii  Franca. — General  Uni- 
Jonnityr^^poken  toUh  most  Froprietif  in  the  State  q/' 
Quecla*  • 

The  native  sounds  of  the  Malay  language,  like 
the  other  improved  languages  of  the  Anrh^. 
lago,  are  twenty  consonants,  five  vowels,  and  two 
diphthongs.  The  Malay,  unlike  the  other  po- 
lished languages,  has  no  native  alphabet ;  but,  as 
with  the  modern  Persian,  is  written  in  the  Arabic 
character.  That  it  may  express  alike  the  sounds  of 
the  Arabic  language,  and  those  indigenous  sounds 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Arabs,  six  supplemen- 
tal letters  are  added  by  the  simple  contrivance  of 
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increasing  the  number  of  the  diacritical  points ; 
and  thus  the  modern  Malay  alphabet  amounta  to 
thirty-two  oonaonants*  The  genius  of  Malay  pit^ 
nunciation,  however,  being  remarkably  soft,  and 
voeaUe»  many  of  the  harsher  Arabian  sounds  are 
either  modified,  or  omitted  in  speaking ;  and,  in 
writing,  seldom  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to 
mark  the  6tymok)gy  of  a  wiMrd. 

The  Malay  language  is  remarkddy  shnple  in  its 
gramiQaticai  form.  W  ords  are  not  modified  by  in* 
fleetiont  or  other  ehange  to  express  gender,  num- 
ber, or  case.  Gender  is  ascribed  to  no  object 
without  sex«  Number  is  denoted  by  distinct  words, 
etpressing  phnalitji  or  snugnlarity.  Cases  are 
always  expressed  by  prepositions. 

The  verb  is  hardly  less  simple  than  the  noun.  Of ' 
modes  it  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  tm»  the  indi- 
cative and  imperative  ;  of  tenses  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  more  than  tliree,  a  present,  expressed  in  the 
tfit  hm  of  the  verb,  andapastand  future,  each 
expressed  by  an  auxiliary.  The  most  important 
changes  which  the  verb  undexgoes,  are  the  changes, 
finom  a  neuter  to  an  active  form,  which  sre  effected 
either  by  affixing  or  prefixing  certain  inseparable 
particles,  or  both.' 

The  written  Malay  language  is  known  to  wdt 
informed  Malays  by  the  singular  appellation  of 
JsRDif,  a  term  the  origin  of  whiefa,  as  it  maybe  con- 
nected wfth  the  history  of  the  people  and  their  hui' 
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guage,  it  may  be  worth  while  pausing  to  makm 
iome  inquiry  about.  The  word  Jawi  appears  t# 
me  to  be  the  inflectkm  of  the  word  Jawa  of  the 
Javanese  language,  used  as  tlic  correlative  of  Kawi, 
'  the  one»  asalready  described,  meaning. commoD^aiid 
the  other  abatmae  language.  It  aeema  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  Malays,  like  many  other  words, 
and,  as  the  latter  have  no  native  learned  or  recon* 
dite  language  of  their  own,  in  which  relation  the 
Arabic  stands  to  the  vernacular  tongue,  they  use 
Jawi  as  the  correlative  of  AraU.  The  Javanese 
me  the  word  Jawi  as  equivalent  to  tranalatioii.  By 
the  usual  rule,  the  noun  or  adjective  is  changed 
into  a  verb,  and  then  they  familiarly  say  of  an  ah-* 
dent  composition,  or  of  an  Arabic  one»  that  it  it 
translated  or  made  into  Javanese,  as,  in  earlier  pe- 
riods of  our  own  language,  the  phrases  makb^ 
EngUik  off  and  doing  into  English^  were  com- 
mon. In  imitation  of  them,  when  the  Malays 
transhite  firom  the  Arabic,  they  use  the  same  Ian* 
guage  precisely,  and  even  extend  the  word  to  every 
species  of  translation.  I  imagine  it  is  this  very  word 
fbr  the  language  which  the  natives  of  Arabia  have 
erroneously,  but  naturally  enough,  bestowed  not  only 
on  the  Malay  language,  but  the  people,  and  henc^ 
as  aconunon  appeUation,  upon  the  whole  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  Archipelago. 

The  Malayan  language  affords  no  internal  evi- 
dence of  ancient  culture.   Ita  genius  ia  deatitute  of 
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the  bold  meli^oriad  character  escribed  to  early 

language,  particularly  in  the  East.  Like  the  J»- 
vaaese,  but  in  aa  inferior  degree,  it  is  rich  in  sim- 
ple epithets,  and  wantonly  and  usdessly  redundant 
in  trifles  ;  and  like  it,  too,  is  singularly  deficient  in 
words  of  abstract  meaning* 

The  distinction  of  language,  which  expresses  flie 
relative  language  of  the  speakers,  extends  to  but 
a  very  few  words  in  Malay.  This  distinction 
seems  to  preral  in  the  Pol3rnerian  languages  in 
proportion  as  the  people  who  speak  them  are  im- 
proved and  civilized.  That  it  holds  to  so  trifling 
an  extent  in  the  Malay  is  an  evidence  of  the  small 
advances  made  in  civilization  and  improvement  by 
the  peqple  who  qpoka  it,  previous  to  their  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  Arabs,  when  their  fanprovement  as- 
sumed  a  new  modification. 

On  the  derivation  and  composition  of  the  Java- 
nese language,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  at 
length  in  this  place,  as  the  subject  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  the  chapter  containing  general  remaila 
on  the  languages  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Ian- 
guage,  as  at  present  written  and  spoken,  may  be 
said  to  condst  of  three  essential,  one  necessary  m- 
gredient,  and  about  four  adventttioos  ones.  The 
essensial  ingredients  are  the  primitive  language  of 
the  Malayan  tribe,  the  basu  of  the  fdiole,  the great 
Polynesian  language,  and  the  Sanskrit.  The  ne- 
cessary ingredient  is  the  Arabic,  and  the  advent!- 
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• 

(Mnm  m  small  poiiioiu  of  modern  Javoiieae»  of  the 
vomaculor  language  of  Kalinga,  of  Peniaii,  and  of 

the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  mostly  Portu- 
guofie»  with  a  trifling  portion  of  Dtttch»  and  a  sliU 
more  inaigniAeant  one  of  Englisb. 

After  several  trials,  I  consider,  that  out  of  100 
parts  of  modeli]  Malay,  the  following  nay  ba  con* 
sidered  aa  the  proportion  of  the  varioiis  ingre£6itts» 
viz.  primitive  Malayan  £7  parts,  Polynesian  50, 
iianskrit  16^  Anhic  69  and  the  adventttioiis  p«r* 
tions  the  remaining  two  parts.  The  primitiTe 
portion  of  the  Malay  contains,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  the  skeletal  of  the  language,  theaa  portioiis  of  it 
which  express  its  grammatical  form  ;  such  as  the 
auxiliary  verbs,  the  substantive  verb,  the  preposi- 
tions generally,  and  alwaya  those  whieh  express  the 
most  abstract  relations,  or,  in  other  words,  those 
which  represent  the  cases  of  languages  complex  in 
their  ftnn.  To  the  some  soui€e  may  be  refened 
most  of  the  particles,  with  the  ad  jectives  and  verbs 
of  most  frequent  occurrence^  i^esenting  the  most 
useful  abstract  qualities  or  actions. 

The  numerous  class  of  words  from  the  Polyne- 
sian language  are  of  a  more  arbitrary  character,  and 
generally  unconnected  with  the  form  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  first  dawn  of  civilization  is  to  be  dis- 
covered in  this  portion  of  the  language,  as  instanced 
in  the  names  of  the  numerals,  of  the  useful  plants, 
the  useful  animals,  and  the  metals.    The  incur- 
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« 

Mn»«f  Ibe  gmk  BolgnMun  baguigt  an  very 

extensive,  and  have  evidently  displaced  many  pri- 
milive  words  which  must  have  existed  in  the  laii- 
goage  of  the  nidiit  ^  •xanple,  m 

the  words  sky,  moon,  moMlaiD,  white,  bUck, 
hand,  eye,  &c. 

The  Sniflkrit  enten  intD  Mahqr  m  nmdi 
smaller  proportions  than  into  any  dialect  of  the  Java- 
nese,  even  the  most  popular,  and  exists  «lio  in  less 
purity.  TfaeMstusoal  dM  of  fioids  supplied  |py 
the  Sanskrit  are  mythological  terms,  and  words  ex- 
prfsfling  the  most  early  class  of  abstiaot  neiiasi  sueh 
as  uniEnrsCaBdiDg,  pfuflbnee,  eauae,  tune,  ko. 

The  Malayan  language,  from  being  written  in 
the  Arabic  character,  and  from  the  moie  thorough 
adoptioB  by  the  pec^le  iriio  ^leak  it>  the*  hy  any  . 
other  tribe,  of  the  law  and  religion  of  Mahomed,  has 
admitted  the  faurgent  portion  of  Arabic.  Mir  Mara- 
'den's  aoeoOBt  of  die  introdnctioii  of  Arabic  into 
this  language  equally  sensible  and  correct,  and 
deserres  to  be  fiated  at  length.  *^  The  efeets 
produced,**  says  he^  by  ihointiodoetbiiof  this  re* 
ligiou,'^  (the  Mahomedan,)  **  were  similar  to  those 
wUdi  took  place  in  tmm,  and  many  other  eon- 
tries  where  it  has  prevailed.  The  use  of  the  Ara- 
bic character  superseded  that  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  writfaig,  and  the  language  became  exposed  to  an 
inundation  of  new  terms,  for  the  most  part  theo- 
lqgical>  metaphysical,  legid»  and  ceremonialj  the 
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knowledge  of  which  is  iadnpenaiUe  to  those  who 
itudy  tha  Komi  Mid  iti  rpmiiiitiivwii  TheM 
terms  their  writers,  in  some  species  of  composition, 
a&ot  t«  introduce  m  a  proof  of  their  religioiis  as 
woU  at  of  their  litfwry  attaitimenlii  bukitwoon- 
paratively  have  been  incorporated  with,  or  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  language."  "  Ahout  the  num- 
ber of  twentjF  or  thirty  wmb  may  be  pomted  out 
as  having  a  claim,  from  their  familiar  recurrence,  to 
be  oonadered  ae  Malayan  by  adoption."  *  .  Even 
these  few  words  are  seldoni  simple  temsy  but  ex- 
press, conformably  to  the  wants  of  the  language 
when  they  wore  adopted*  ideas  of  eonsidenible  ab- 
strsctnesi^  sneii  es  ingenuity,  cause,  doubt»  vigour, 
value,  &c. 

The  number  of  Telii«a  wobIs  in  the  Maky 

is  considerably  greater  than  supposed  by  Mr 
Marsden.  They  form,  however,  no  intiinsic  in- 
gredient of  the  hmgnage.  The  greater  lumdier 
are  commercial  terms,  and  the  rest  words  introdu- 
ced through  the  medium  of  translations.  One  is, 
indeed,  surprised  to  find  the  nunber  of  words  so 
few,  when  a  well-known  fact  is  adverted  to,  that 
much  of  Malayan  learning  is  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  Creole  Tislingas,  in  most  ooontries  of 
the  Archipelago* 
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Mr  Manckn  and  Dr  Lejdm*  hinre  nevly  ex- 
luRuled  the  srigeet  of  Mahiy  HteraUm,  one  in  ik^^ 

self  not  very  fruitful.  Malay  literature  bears  none 
of  lime  Hurks  of  ot^inality  which  ohaiaeterist 
lluife  of  the  Jafanew*  The  greet  Imlk  of  Mehyan 
oomposition  is  not  metricalt  but  prosaic  ;  and  it  all, 
or  afanoBt  all,  bean  the  improMion  of  an  AiaUe 
ohancter.  I  shall  render  a  brief  acconnt,  first  of 
their  poetry^  and  then  of  their  prose  writings. 
Their  metrical  aempnatimia  ave  of  two  descrip. 
tions,  the  Pantnn  and  the  Sayar.  The  Pantun  is 
a  stanza  of  four  short  lines  rhyming  alternately* 
The  first  two  lines  of  the  quatrain,  in  the  accurate 
language  of  Mr  Marsden,  "  are  figurative,  con- 
taining sometimes  one>  but  oftener  two  unconnect* 
ed  images  ;  whilst  the  latter  two  are  nofil,  aea- 
timental,  or  amorous ;  and  we  are  led  to  expect 
that  they  should  exemplify  and  constitute  the  ap* 
plicatioa  of  the  figumtiTe  part.  They  do  in  some 
few  instances,  but,  in  general,  the  thought  is  wrapt 
in  such  ooscurity,  that  not  the  faintest  analogy  be- 
tween them  can  be  tnused,  and  we  are  even  dis- 
posed to  doubt  whether  any  is  intended,  or  occurs 
otherwise  than  hy  chance.'^  These  Pantuns  are 
oft^  recked  in  alternate  contest  fbr  several  hours. 
Such  playful  triiies  do  not  deserve  the  name . 
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of  poetrj  or  Itlentiirey  and  yet  tbey  we  the  only 
d^Mription  of  conpotttioa  whidi  etn  justly  be 
considered  nation ul  or  original  among  the  Malays, 
li  ia  in  the  light  only  of  amosing  trifles  that  the 
Maiaye  themselfos,  indeed,  eonader  theoi ;  and  they 
are  aearcely  ot  higher  dignity  iu  their  estimation 
than  the  nonsenaieal  rhymet  whioh  we  call  cnadbo 
are  fai  our  onm.  A  ftw  of  the  heti  are  coQumttod 
to  memory,  and  we  often  hear  them  repeated*  The 
foUowiBg  are  faToonable  ^echnaBS : 

MSiik  anggok-anggok 

INIarak  ilc-atas  kota 
Bargrak  ujung  JSanggul 
•  Kaik  sri  muka. 

Tlie  peacock  nods  his  head ; 
-    The  peaeook  that  titt  on  the  cattle, 

When  the  loose  end  of  her  braided  hair  tremblc&k 
New  beauties  ri^'  iu  her  cuuutt^uuce* 

Trang  buKm  aram  tamaTani 
Hantu  barj;ilan  iakki  bini. 
Jaagaa  tuan  Urarain  aranc 
Saya  tiada  dataog  k&^i. 

By  the  diai  light  of  the  mooo« 
Wander  spectres  of  both  sexes, 

Cliiiic  me  not  again,  my  love,  * 
for  I  will  nut  cume  hither. 

Jika  tiada  karna  bulan 
Musakun  binlani^  t'lnur  tinggi. 
Jika  tiada  karana  tuan 
^lasak^  abaDg  dataog  k&nark 
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But  for  the  moon, 

Would  the  eaateni  star  be  ao  high  i 

Bat  fbr  you,  my  love^ 

Would  your  elder  bteiher  (lo«ev)  coofrhidur } 

The  Sayar,  comedy  written  Shaiar,  is,  aa  ita 
name  imports,  of  Arabic  origin.  It  is  a  measure  of 
rhyiiiiiijgceiipleta>  of  firom  dgbt  to  twelve  ayUftUea 
to  a  line*  reaemUing  the  rhyming  metre  of  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe.  Poems  of  thia  do- 
acrq^u  are  of  conaiderable  length,  and  their  aub- 
ject  is  either  an  avowed  romancei  or  a  acrap  of 
history  treated  as  if  it  were  one.  They  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  poetry  only  to  the  eye  and  the  eaTf 
for  they  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  easentiak  of 
poetry,  fancy,  and  passion.  The  following  is  a 
favourable  ^edmen  of  the  Sayar  aa  rcndmd  into 
English  by  Dr  Leyden : 

When  my  miatresa  looka  forth  from  her  win- 
dow, her  eye  sparkling  like  a  star,  its  brilliant  rays 
glancing  and  glittering,  her  elder  brother  cannot 
aopport  ita  luatre.  like  the  red  mango  ia  the 
hue  of  her  cheek,  becoming  her  tapering  neck, 
traversed  with  shadows  whenever  ahe  swallowa^ 
Her  featniea  like  thoae  of  aahadow  or  acenie  figure ; 
'  her  forehead  like  the  new  moon  in  ita  first  day  5 
—her  eyebrows  curved  so  fair  I  could  devour  her* 
Long  baa  Ae  been  choaen  to  be  my  mistreaa,-^ 
wearing  a  ring  aet  with  gems  of  S^lan, — her  long 
VOL.  n.  D 
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nails  shining  like  lightning,  transparent  as  a  string 
of  pearls her  waist  slender,  and  extremely  ele- 
gant 4ier  nwk  turned  like  a  polished  statue* 
Eloquent  in  the  enunciation  of  her  words.  Her 
parting  words  like  the  crimson  red  wood  ;  not  by 
dresSy  but  by  herself  adorned.  Black  are  her  teeih 
stained  with  Bqja  powder.  Graceful,  slender,  ap- 
pearing like  a  queen.  Her  locks  adorned  with 
the  Saraja  flowers ;— her  features  beautiful,  with 
no  defect  of  symmetry.  My  soul  is  often  flutter- 
ing, ready  to  depart , — glancing  eagerly  forth 
from  my  eyes,  and  quite  unable  to  return  to  its 
station."* 

Frose  composition,  the  krgest  portion  of  Malay- 
an literature,  consists  chiefly  of  romances,  and  of 
fragments  of  real  story,  so  garbled  and  so  obscured 
by  fable,  as  to  desenre  the  same  name.  The  subjects 
of  these  are  Hindu,  Javanese,  Arabian,  and  Telin- 
ga  legends,  with  some  fragments  of  domestic  stoiy 
of  no  remote  period.  The  Mahabarat  and  Rama- 
yana,  through  the  medium  of  Javanese  paraphra- 
ses, as  may  be  discovered  by  the  intermixture  of 
Javan  localities,  have  afforded  the  subject  of  the 
first.  Tlie  second  consist  of  the  adventures  of  the 
hero  of  Javanese  romance*  Kaden  Panji.  The 


*  Asiatic  Ilesearcbes,  Vol.  X. 
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Ofigiii  of  the  third  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted 
upon;  and  that  of  the  .fourth  is  traced  to  the  in- 

timate  connection  which,  in  modern  times,  has  ex- 
isted between  the  Malays  and  the  people  of  Telin- 
ga,  in  the  progreiB  of  which,  many  of  the  latter 
have  settled  and  colonized  among  the  former,  ex- 
ercising among  them,  in  many  respects^  the  prero- 
gatifes  of  stqierior  civiliiation  and  endowment. 

A  literal  or  faithful  translation  fVom  any  lan- 
guage is  not  attempted.  Perhaps  the  extremely 
opposite  genius  of  the-  MaUy  and  languages  ,o£ 
continental  Asia  es})ecially,  would  be  hostile  to 
such  an  undertaking.  Were  it.otherwise,  the  care- 
less and  inaccurate  Mahys  would  be  found  inca- 
pable of  accomplishing  a  work  demanding  a  labour 
and  precision,  which  is  very  adverse  to  the.  genius 
of  tkbht  charMter. 

I  shall  select,  as  a  specimen  of  their  prose  com* 
position;  an  extract  from  the  story  of  Hang  Tuah, 
TiJrainuma,  or  admiral  of  the  King  of  Malacca^ 
upon  tho  invasion  of  Albuciuerque,  the  same  chief 
whose  gallantry  and  patriotism  are  commemorated 
by  the  Portuguese  historians.  The  work  aflbids  us 
but  mere  glimpses  of  true  history,  and  is  full  of 
fable,  anaf.hron.i8m,  and  discrepancy,  but  deserves 
some  conaidenitioQ  for  Uie  naked  fidelity  with  which 
it  paints  the  manners  of  the  Malays  of  the  time* 

€t  f^MUm  aidahi  mdm  rainumm  nula  di  angkat 
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orang,  maka  piala  yang  b&rtatakkan  ratna  mutu 
manikam  itu-pun  di-puredarkan  oranglah  pada  ell- 
gala  Pagawe  dan  Patuwanan ;  maka  rabana  pun  b&r- 
bunyilah  dan  b^duan  yang  baik  suwara  itu-pun 
biimyanyilah  tarlalu  mardu  suwaranya ;  maka  sa- 
kalian  pun  ramailah  barbangkit  m&narik;  maka 
Tun  Tuah  pun  mSlny&mbah  kapada  raja  muda,  lalu 
bilrbangkit,  sarta  mSmugang  hulu  kris  panjangtampa 
Malaka  tarlalu  araat  baik  sikap-nya  m&narik  itu,  lalu 
b&rlompat  saparti  partikaman  sarta  mSnySmbah  la- 
lu suka;  maka  raja-niuda  pun  suka  mulihat  iyatiada 
jamu  pada  mata  baganda ;  maka  didalam  hati  ba- 
g^da  sunggohlah  Tun  Tuab  ini  hulubalang,  manis 
barang  lakunya.    Sfitala  itu,  maka  Tun  Jabat  pun 
manyambab  Raja-muda,  lalu  manarik ;  maka  Hang 
Lakyer  dan  Hang  Lakyu  pun  mangambil  piala 
dari  pada  orang  niS.ngisi  piala  itu  lalu  di-anggapkan 
pada  Hang  Kasturi ;  maka  Hang  Kasturi  pun  ma- 
nanggap  Adipati  Palcmbang,  maka  stlgala  Pagawe 
dan  Patuanan  pun  barsoraklah  tarlalu  ramai ;  maka 
Adipati  Palembang  pun  manyambab  lalu  bangimmft- 
narik;  maka di-anggap-kanya  pada  Tun  Rana  Diraja ; 
maka  Tun  Rana  Diraja  pun  manyambab  pada  Raja- 
mudalalu bangun  manarik;  maka  Tun  Tuali,  Hang 
Jabat,  Hang  Kastuii  pun  mSngambil  piala  itu  dari- 
pada  tangan  orang  mangisi  piala  itu,  maka  dipanohi 
dangan  arak,  maka  di-bawah-nya  manarik ;  maka  di- 
anggapkan  kapada  Tun  Rana  Diraja,  maka  Tun 
Rana  Diraja  tiada  kliabarakan  diri,  lalu  tarduduk, 
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:  maka  Tun  Rana  Diraja  pun  t^urlalo  suka  slirta  tar- 
.  tunggang-tunggang ;  maka  Raja  pun  t^lalu  suka 
tartawa  malihat  kalakuan  Tun  Rana  Diraja  mana- 
rik  itu  ;  maka  rabana  pun  tarlalu  ramai,  maka  Raja 
pun  malihat  kapada  Tun  Tuaii  dang^n  isharat, 
manyuroh  malarah  Tuiiianggung  Sri  Sroja  ;  maka 
Tun  Tuah  pun  mangambil  piala  diponolii-nya 
dangan  arak,  lalu  di-ba^vah  nya  manarik,  maka  ulih 
Tun  Tuahdi-laralikan-nya  kapada  Tumunggung, 
8^rta  kata-nya  santap-lah  datuh  titah  dull  yang  di- 
pSrtuan  muda.  Dauii  di-dangar  Tumanggung,  maka 
di-ainbil  piala  itu  sarta  kata-nya  daulat  Tuan  ku, 
maka  piala  itu-pun  di-junjung  ulih  Tumanggung 
lalu  di-minumnya  ;  maka  Tumanggung  manyambah 
lalu  manarik,  maka  piala  pun  sabagai  di  larah  orang 
pada  Tumanggung,  maka  sigra  di-ambil  ulih  Tu- 
manggung piala  itu  di  parsambah-k^nnya  pada 
BSndahara  ;  maka  sigra  di-sambut  ulih  B^ndahara 
m^ydmbah  lalu  bangun  manarik  dua  tiga  laugka 
lalu  iya  malatakkan  kris-nya  ;  maka  Bilndahara  pun 
sujud  pada  kaki  Raja  maka  bag^nda  pun  tahulah 
akan  kah^ndak  Bandahara  itu  ;  maka  bag^nda  pun 
sigra  bangkit  dari  attas  Patrana  itu  mamaluh  Icher 
Bandahara  ;  maka  piala  itu-pun  di-sambut  ulih  Ban- 
dahara, lulu  di  junjung  di-minum-nya,  maka  Ban- 
dahara pun  b^rasa  kheallah,  maka  baganda  pun 
barbangkit  m^nai  ik ;  maka  Bilndahara  pun  mangam- 
bil piala  dari-pada  orang  mingisi  piala  itu  ;  maka 
Bandahara  pun  barbangkit  m^naiik  lalu  di-parsam- 
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bahkan  pada  raja  muda  ;  maka  di-sambut  raja-miida 
piala  itu  lalu  bftrkatot  *  *  ay o  mama  BSndahara  mabafc- 
lah  kita/'  maka  s&mbah  Bftndahara  daulat  Tuan-ku, 
maka  Raja  pun  duduk,  maka  sfigala  PSgawe  dan  Pa* 
tuanan  habis-iah  mabuk,  ada  yang  afimpaft  pnlang  ka- 
nimah-nya,ada  yang  r&bah  di  tftngah  jalan  t&rtidory 
ada  yang  di  usung  ulih  h^mba-nya  pulaog,  t&t^ 
banyak  pula  tidor  sagftnftp  kUai*'* 

Then  the  attendants  produced  the  liquors,  and 
cups,  studded  with  precious  stones,  were  placed  in 
order  before  the  chiefii  of  various  ranks.  The 
tabours  were  sounded.  The  damsels  of  sweet  voices 
'  sung— passing  melodious  was  the  air.  The  guests 
gave  themselves  up  to  pleasure*  and  fose  to  dance. 
The  Laksimana  began  after  making  his  obeisance  to 
the  prince.  He  rose,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
head  of  his  long  kris,  the  workmanship  of  Mal- 
iacca.  Passing  good  was  his  figure  in  the  dance 
— ^bounding  like  an  experienced  stabber,  he  bow- 
ed to  the  prilic6-^he  ivas  happy.  The  yoimg 
prince  was  delighted  with  what  he  saw,  and  viewied 
him  with  eyes  unsatiated,  saying  to  himself*  assured- 
%  Hang  Tuah  k  a  diaPBlpmi-'-Ui  tvery  gesture 
is  becoming. '  ^Ttfn'^JUMtinadtt^his  obeisance  to 
the  young  prince,  and  rose  to  dance.  Lakyer 
'ttid  Lacyu  took  the  cups  from,  those  who  mm 
employed  hd  filling  them.  They  were  pledged 
by  Hang  ka^turi.  Hang  kasturi  challenged  the 
Adipati  of  Falembang  to  the  dance.   The  chiel^ 
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in  their  mutiiy  shouted  aloud.  Tlie  chief  of  Pa- 
lembang  made  his  obeisance,  and  rose  to  dance. 
'He  cliallenged  Tun  Aana  Dinya.  Rana  Dinya 
bowed,  and  rose.  Tun  Tuah,  Hang  Jabbat,  and 
fiaagjiiastun,  took  the  cupa  ijrom  the  bauds  of  those 
employed  in  filling  th«in»  and  they  filled  them 
with  Jiquor.  They  danced  with  the  cups  in  their 
liandty  and  challenged  Rana  Diriya  to  drink.  The 
leaaon  of  Tun  Rana  Dinya  waa  overpowered— he 
sat  dow^n  and  nodded  as  he  sat.  The  young  prince 
was  rejoiced»  and  laughed  exceedingly  when  h^ 
beheld  the  condition  ct  the  chief.  Hie  tabours 
were  struck  anew.    Tlie  prince  glanced  at  Tun 

TnahjAinting  to  him  to  py^,  ^jrHTOHMfflBlt jSS? 

Sm^gf^itMak*   Tun  Tiiab  took  a  cup  ^^^n^  filled 

it  up,  holding  it  in  his  hand  while  he  danced, 
^e  lepleniahed  it  for  tbe  Tumao^gung,  pn^* 

asnting  it»  aud»  *  Drink,  my  Lord,  according  to  the 

commands  of  the  youthful  ruler  oi  the  kingdom.' 

iTO>erXniilingiitig»  heariiig  the  pnnce'a  cqmmand|» 
4|g4itiiMNipf  end  facing  it  respectfiilly  over  his 

head,  drank,  bowed,  and  rose  to  dance.  The 
•^iittendanta  plied  him  with  fresh  cupa.  llie  Tu- 
imiigung  presented  the  cup  to  the  B&^daliara, 

which  the  latter  accepted^  and  rose  to  dance  a 
tttm  0lepa»  if  ken  he  bid  down  bia  kris,  and  bowefl 
M  Ae  feet  of  tbe  prince^   The  prince  perceived 

the  wish  of  the  minister.    He  rose  from  his  seat 

^^mmi  yilynicod  him*  ^  Tbe  ftuidahaia  tpok  the  cup 
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again,  drank,  and  was  intoxicated.  The  prince 
rose  and  danced*  The  Bandahara  took  a  omi 
£nora  tbe  attendwta,  filled  it,  danced,  and  ptoiiul » 
ed  it  to  tbe  prince.  The  prince  took  the  cup, 
aaying,  '  My  relation,  aiaa,  1  am  already  drunk.' 

^  And  the.  ohiefr  beome  eM  and  all  nton- 
cated.  Seme  were  just  able  to  reach  their  own 
liouaea— «OQie  dropped  down  and  fell  asleep  on  tlie 
my-— «ome  wefe  eairiad  home  bf  their  atoew 
and  more  slept  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
atalls  of  tbe  market-place.** 

Malayan  romances,  whatever  be  their  origin, 
are  singularly  destitute  of  spirit.  To  point  a  ao- 
ral  n  Mfer  attempted ;  and  the  gmtificBtion  ofa 
puerile  and  credulous  fancy  seems  the  sole  object. 
All  prose  eompeaition  is  remarkably  aonolonous* 
This  arisea,  perhaps,  in  a  good  moaroro,  fnm  the 
singularly  inartificial  grauimatical  form  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  achaits  of  no  order  but  the  natural 
order  of  ideas,  and  rendm  it  ahMoat  impoanUe  to 
extend  a  sentence  beyond  a  single  clause.  This 
quality  of  the  language,  assisted,  probabiy,  by  thal^ 
nnrinlfiihiesa  in  oompoaitaon  which  ia  nutuinl  to 
the  rude  period  of  written  language,  unaided  by 
metre,  gives  rise  to  the  practice  ol^  marking,  the  he- 
ginning  of  eaeh  sentence  by  a  particle  or  paitides^ 
almost  exclusively  appropriated  to  this  use,  such 
itt  ffov,  and,  then,  morewer,  fa.   The  perpeliifi 
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recurrence  oC  these  adds  greatly  to  the  monotony 
complained  of. 

The  Malay  language,  as  now  described,  had  its 
origin  in  the  interior  kingdom  of  Menangkabao,  on 
Sumatra;  from  thence  it  8}>read  to  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  and  here,  in  all  probability,  received  the 
cultivation  which  reduced  it  to  its  present  form. 
From  the  Malayan  peninsula,  it  spread  by  coloni- 
zation to  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  and  back  to  Suma- 
tra ;  and  some  straggling  adventurers  carried  the 
partial  use  of  it  to  the  coasts  of  Java,  Celebes,  and 
the  countries  farther  east. 

The  great  defect  of  this  language  for  composi- 
tion, its  simplicity  of  structure,  is  the  very  quality 
to  which  it  chiefly  owes  its  currency  among  fo- 
reigners. It  is  the  Ungiui  franca  of  the  Archipe-  * 
lago,  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  na- 
tives of  those  countries  themselves,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  latter  and  every  description  of  strangers. 
It  is  farther  fitted  for  ready  acquirement,  by  the 
frequency  of  liquid  and  vocalic  sounds,  and  by  the 
absence  of  consonants  of  harsh  or  difficult  enun- 
ciation. In  speaking  and  in  writing,  it  has  the  same 
sort  of  currency,  but  a  greater  degree  of  it,  that 
the  Persian  language  has  in  Hindustan.*  Those 


•  **  The  language  (Malay)  in  these  parts  is  no  less  epidemick 
than  arc  the  Latine,  Arabick,  and  Sclavonian  elsewhere.*'^ 
Herbert's  Travels,  p.  366. 
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who  read  and  write  a  language  written  in  the  same 
character  with  the  Koran,  pride  themselves  on  the 
circumstance,  and  view  with  some  contempt  those 
whose  learning  is  expressed  in  a  profane  alphabet. 

There  is  a  surprising  uniformity  in  the  language 
of  all  the  Malayan  tribes,  both  oral  and  written, 
a  circumstance  to  be  attributed  to  the  similarity  of 
their  situations,  and  the  stationary  condition  of 
their  manners  throughout,  since  the  period  when 
their  language  assumed  its  present  form.  The 
language  of  the  people  of  Menangkabao,  the  pa- 
rent tribe,  differs  most  from  the  rest.  As  far  as  I 
can  judge,  the  best  Malay  is  written  and  spoken 
in  the  state  of  Queda,  or  Keddah.  Here,  at  least, 
the  Malays  are  most  anxious  about  the  purity  of  their 
*  language,  and  most  scrupulous  in  excluding  foreign 
words.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  other  great 
tribes  of  the  Archipelago,  the  language  is  often 
corrupted  by  admixture  with  their  dialects;  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  former,  or  existing  European  es- 
tablishments, by  a  mixture  of  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  still  more  incompatible  with  its  genius« 


» 


CHAPTER  III. 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  OF  CELEBES. 

A  wide  Difference  between  the  Languages  of  the  FMstern  and 
Western  portions  of  the  Archipelago, —  Alphabet  of  Celebes, 
—  Two  great  Languages  spoken  in  Celebes j  the  Bugis  and 
Macassar, — Character  of  both. —  Their  Literaiare, — Speci- 
men of  their  Poetry. — Composition  and  Derivation  of  the 
Languages  of  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  moment  we  pass  the  island  of  Lombok,  pro-  * 
ceeding  eastward,  striking  features  of  difference 
are,  to  the  most  ordinary  observer,  discernible  in  the 
manners,  customs,  and  state  of  civilization  of  the 
people  of  the  Indian  islands.  The  great  island  of 
Celebes  is  the  centre  from  which  that  peculiar 
description  of  civilization  which  characterizes  this 
portion  of  the  Archipelago  seems  to  have  emanated. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  Archipelago  has,  in- 
deed, received  improvement  through  the  more  ge- 
neral sources  of  civilization,  of  which  all  the  nations 
have  partaken ;  but  a  more  local  one  seems  to  have 
likewise  operated. 
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The  languages  and  literature  of  Celebes,  though 
in  many  features  of  resemblanoe  partaking  of  the 
character  of  thoae  of  the  more  western  countries, 
differ  very  essentially  from  them.  The  alphabet,  in 
the  first  phice»  takes  a  new  character ;  the  letters 
of  which  it.  consists  taking  a  new  form,  as  little  like 
that  of  the  Javanese  as  the  latter  is  to  the  Arabic 
or  Roman*  The  alphabet  of  Celebes  consists  of 
e^hteen  consonants  and  five  vowels,  to  which  are 
added,  sometimes,  four  supplemental  consonants, 
being  merely  Amr  of  the  first  eighteen  aspirat- 
ed, and  an  additional  vowel.  It  is  singuLv  that 
the  peculiar  and  technical  classification  of  the 
Sanskrit  alphabet  should  have  been  adopted  in 
the  alphabet  of  Celebes,  though  rejected  in  that  of 
Java. 

Besides  the  diakets  of  aoase  algeel  savsges  mi 
fit  some  trSies  more  knfNroved,  two  great  Imguages 
prevail  in  Celebes,  the  language  of  the  Bugis  and 
Macassars,  aa  tkey  are  danemnwled  faj  the  ftofk 

of  the  western  portion  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
•  from  them  by  us  ^  or  Wugi  and  MangkasHJ%  as 
Aijr  oaU  themaalves.  The  Biqps  is  the  langnage 
of  the  more  powerfid  and  immmm  notion,  and 
fth^  most  cultivated  and  copious.  The  Macassar  is 
wm  skople  in  stmctun^  dMands  less  in  sgmo- 
nyms,  and  its  litentnre  is  more  scanty.  Both 
partake  of  the  common  simplicity  in  structure  pf 
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all  the  lan^ia^s  of  the  Archipelago,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished above  all,  even  the  Malay,  for  a  aoft 
and  vocalic  pronunciation.    Of  the  two  the  Ma- 
cassar possesses  this  property  in  the  most  eminent 
degree.    Except  the  soft  nasal       no  word  or  syl- 
lable in  either  language  ever  ends  in  a  consonantt 
and  no  consonant  ever  coalesces  with  another. 
The  organs  of  the  people  seem  hardly  capable  of 
pronouncing  a  consonant  so  situated,  so  that  even 
foreign  words,  when  used,  or  adopted  in  the  lan- 
guage, must  undergo  the  change  implied  in  this 
principle  of  orthoepy,  whether  they  be  from  the 
guttural  Arabic,  the  grunting  Dutch,  or  the  his- 
sing English.    The  best  Macassar  is  spoken  in  the 
state  of  Goa  or  Macassar  Proper,  and  the  worst  in 
the  principality  of  Turatea,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are,  by  their  fastidious  neighbours,  accused  of  injur- 
ing its  natural  softness  by  an  uncouth  pronuncia* 
tion. 

The  Bugis  are  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  recon- 
dite and  ancient  language  parallel  to  the  Kawi  of 
Java  and  the  Pali  of  the  Buddhist  nations  ;  but 
the  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  a  very  few,  and 
I  have  met  no  specimens. 

The  learning  of  the  Macassars,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  inconsiderable  ;  but  the  Bugis  have  a 
considerable  body  of  literature,  which  consists  of 
tales  and  romances  founded  on  national  le*]rends 
and  traditions, — translations  of  Malayan  and  Java- 
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Bflfe  TomaeeBp — historical  aocounts  of  their  tnuii* 
aelioiii  tnioe  the  introdnetion  of  MahomedaniflBi, 

and  works  on  law  and  religion  from  the  Arabic. 
All  of  them,  6nm  the  moit  authentic  accounts 
which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  are  chancterised 
by  the  same  feebleness,  childishness,  and  extreme 
cvedulity,  which  I  have  ascribed  to  Javanese  li- 
terature,  and  probably  they  are  still  more  tsme  and 
infimtine.  When  the  reasoning  faculties  are  less 
concerned  than  the  passions,  the  poetry  of  the  na- 
tions of  Celebes,  who  possess  mm  individual  ener- 
gy of  character  than  any  other  people  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, and  among  whom  women,  in  particular, 
enjoy  privileges  sdSom  3ridd0d  to  tiiem  among 
barbarians,  may  be  expected  to  assume  a  more  re- 
spectable character.  Tlie following  love  songfiom 
t^e  Macassar,  though  under  the  duadvantage  of  a 
translation  through  the  Malay,  may  still  be  ad- 
'  dnced  as  evidence  in  fiivour  of  this  supposition. 

•*  Let  the  world  disapprove  of  thee,  I  love  thee 
still.  When  two  suns  nppmr  at  once  in  the  sky, 
my  love  (or  thee  may  b^  altered.  Sink  into  the 
earth,  or  pass  through  the  fire,  and  1  will  follow 
thee.  I  love  thee,  and  our  love  is  reciprocaJ*  but 
fiite  keeps  us  asunder.  May  the  gods  htmg  us  to- 
gether, or  to  me  this  love  will  he  fatal.  I  should 
count  the  moment  of  meeting  more  precious  than 
ibatofeptoring  thefieUiof  Uiss.  Be«|gr]riritk 
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me,  or  eaflt  me  aiide^  afcill  mylovesliaUnotcliai^ 

Nothing  but  your  image  meets  the  eye  of  my  fan* 
oy,  whether  I  sleep  or  wake.  Visions  alime  are 
proptiom  to  mf  jmAm ;  in  these  only  1  see  tliee 
and  converse  with  thee.  When  I  expire,  let  it 
not  be  said  that  I  died  by  the  ordinary  decrees  o( 
fite^  bot  mf  that  I  died  durongh  love  of  thee.' 
'What  are  comparable  to  the  delightful  visions 
whiefa  paint  my  love  so  firesh  to  my  fancy  ?  Let 
ne  be  eepirated  ftom  my  native  oountry^  end  at  a 
distance  from  thee,  still  my  heart  is  not  far  from 
thee.  In  my  sieep,  how  often  am  I  found  wan- 
dering about  ind  going  in  aaaieh  of  thee,  hoping, 
perchance^  I  may  find  thee  ?** 

The  Biigisy  as  the  moat  eopiona  and  aBrient 
l0ngiie»  and  that  of  the  moat  numerous  and  power- 
ful people,  may  be  looked  upon,  reasonably,  as  that 
which  has  exmrted  upon  the  cognate  latignageaof  ■ 
ihe  eastern  portion  of  the  Archipelago  the  loQal 
influence  to  which  I  have  alluded* 

These  tangaeii  as,  for  emmple,  the  haqfuagea  of 
Sambawa,  Flores,  Timur,  Butung,  Salayer,  &c.  may 
be  said  to  be  composed  of  the  following  materials 
— 4he  origiMd  naaagro  dialeot  of  each  savage  tribe 
—the  Bugio'  the  great  Polynesian  language — 
the  Sanskrit — the  Arabic,  with  triiling  admixtures 
ef  the  same  ingBBdaenta  mentioned  m  speaking  of 
the  composition  of  the  Javanese*    The  Macassar 
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and  Bugis  langwi^oi  liave  %  gieat  many  wonb  in 
oommoiiy  but  they  have  Huny,  too»  vadiaai  and  m- 
variable,  which  bear  no  reseiiiblaucc  ;  they  are  in- 
(imately  connectoda  but  aro  nai  dialecto  af  om 
tongue,  and  the  people  who  speak  them  an  mu- 
tually unintelligible  to  each  other*  The  pro- 
foition  in  which  the  great  Polyneiian  hrngm^ 
entaia  into  those  of  Celebet  may  be  judged  ef 
from  this,  that  iu  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  BugLi» 
about  one-ibiirtb  ia  discovered  to  be  of  that  ce»- 
non  tongue*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  wordi  ef 
this  class,  still  current  in  Celebes,  are  frequently 
audi  aa  in  the  languages  of  the  west^ra  pertian  9t 
die  Archipelago  have  baoome  ebaalete»  er  are  ap> 
propriated  to  more  solemn  occasions  than  those  of 
egmmon  lilG^ 

Of  the  Sanskrit  portieo  of  die  GelebesiaB  Im^ 
gU4ges»  the  quantity,  compared  to  that  in  the  Ja- 
tanese,  or  even  Malqr»  i>  incxfflnderable«  The 
words  will  be  found  to  be  mesdy  leligions  terms,  or 
the  names  of  substances,  the  use  of  wliichhaabeea 
introduced  among  the  pec^Ie  from  India*  Every 
language  of  the  Archipelai^  will  be  found  to  hawe 
ingrafted  upon  it  a  quantity  of  Sanskrit,  propor- 
tiiHwd  to  the  extent  to  which  it  haa  been  itself  cul- 
tivated ;  or,  which  is  nesriy  iim  same  Aing,  te 
the  civilization  of  the  people  who  spedL  it.  The 
people  of  CetebM^  and  thetr  langn^gi,  ana  lam  i» 

proved  than  thosa  ef  .the  western  islands,  geneialU 
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ly ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  Sanskrit 
in  their  language.    Their  greater  distance  from 

the  original  source  of  that  language,  the  continent 
of  India»  will  contribute  to  produce  the  same  ef* 
feet.  . 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MINOR  ULN0UA6ES  OW  THE  ARCBIFZhAQO* 

The  JaYanese,  the  Maby»  the  Bugii^  and  Macas- 

sar»  of  which  an  account  has  been  rendered  in  the 
three  preceding  chapters,  are  the  most  cultivated 
languages  of  the  Archipelago.  Besides  the  many 
unwritten  languages  of  negro  and  brown -com - 
plexioned  savages^  there  are  many  written  lan^ 
guages  of  tribes  less  powerAd  and  cultivated  than 
the  great  natiom  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Celebes. 
These  are  the  Batta,  Rejang,  and  Lampung  of 
Smnatra ;  the  Sunda  of  Java,  the  Madurese,  the 
Bali,  and  Lombok ;  and  to  the  east,  some  lan- 
guages vvritten  in  the  character  of  Celebes,  as 
those  of  Sambawa,  Butung,  &c.  Of  most  of  these, 
copious  examples  are  given  in  the  vocabulary ;  and 
I  shall  content  myself  here  with  o£kring  a  brief 
sketch  of  one  or  two  of  those,  concerning  which  I 
have  received  the  best  information. 

The  Sunda  is  the  language  of  the  mountaineers 
of  the  western  part  of  Java,  of  perhaps  one-third 
of  the  area  of  the  island,  but,  in  round  numbers. 
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probably  of  not  move  than  of  one-tenth  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

The  mmdier  of  consoiuuits  in  the  Sunda  iaeigk 

teen,  the  cerebral*  d  and  t  of  tlie  Javan  alphabet 
being  wanting.  Besides  tlie  ordinary  vowels  of 
the  Javiiieae»  they  have  several  nneouth  sounds,  sU 
milar  to  those  which  prevail  in  the  Celtic  dialects, 
and  which,  as  speech  becomes  more  cultivated,  ap- 
pear.m  all  ages  and  countries  to  be  hid  asida* 
Contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Javanese,  a  word 
or  syllable  may  in  the  Sunda  begin  with  a  vowel  | 
nay  two  vowris  may  hnmediateiy  follow  eaoh  other, 
without  any  contrivance  to  obviate  the  hiatus  that 
is  the  consequence. 

Words  are  devoid  of  any  infleelaoB  that  marks 
gender,  number,  relation,  time,  or  mode.  The 
poasemve  or  genitive  case  of  noons  is  detmniaed 
by  position,  the  first  of  two  nonns  being  the  go- 
verning one.  This  seems  an  universal  rule  in  the 
structure  of  the  languages  of  the  Indian  iaiaiid^ 
Actual  property  in  an  object,  is  expressed  by  a 
distinct  term,  ( boga,J  importing  this  sort  of  rela-  • 


*  "  This  serict  of  eoos^niDto  is  prononnted  by  turning 
tnd  applyini;  the  tip  of  the  tongue  far  back  against  the  palate, 
which,  producing  a  hollow  sound  as  if  proceeding  from  th8 
heady  it  is  distinguished  by  the  term  Murddhanya,  which  Mr 
fiaUied>  ia  his  elegant  graminar  of  the  Bengal  Ui^piage^  hii 
tiiiislated«ere6ra/."— WUkioi'  Ssatkrit  Gnmniar,  p.  8. 
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tio0.  The  dative  and  ablative  cases  are  express^ 
ed  by  prepositions*  and  the  objective  of  accu* 
sative  case  simply  marked  by  the  preoedeaot  of 
the  transitive  verb,  without  a  preposition.  The 
pronouns  are  peculiar.  The  tenses  oi'  tke  verb 
d9e  formed  by  Miziliaries»  but  of  thaae  tbore  am 
but  two,  one  implying  a  perfect  past,  and  another 
a  future*  A  passive  voice  is  formed  by  preAxing 
>  m  inaepaiable  particle,  (de.)  The  verb  it  changed 
from  a  neuter  to  a  transitive  sense,  by  prefixing  an 
'  insquirable  particle  (moy)  or,  occasionally,  by  sub- 
joining another  (on,)  or  by  both  contrivancea  united. 
These  few  words  comprehend  the  grammar  of  this 
most  simple  and  inartificial  tongue. 

The  idiapontion,  in  the  cnrcumetances  of  aoeiety 
IB  the  Indian  islands,  to  form  a  language  of  defer- 
ence and  rei^  is  discoverable  in  the  simple 
fpeecb  of  the  Sundas  $  but  it  ia  not  carried  far, 
being  confined  to  some  words  of  most  familiar  oc- 
emnence^  aa  the  pronouna,  the  names  of  parts  ef 
the  body,  and  of  the  rebtions  of  conaanguinity. 

Tliere  arc  no  books  in  the  Sunda  language,  for 
the  Sundas  have  no  national  literature.  The  few 
who  have  any  education  aim  at  a  little  instruction 
in  Arabic  and  Javanese,  and  even  business  is  gene* 
rally  conducted  in  the  latter. 

The  Madurese  is  the  language  of  the  island  of 
Madura,  and  of  the  emigranta  from  that  island  on 
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JsTa,  in  round  numbert  ofprolMUy  three  hnndred 

thousand  people  ;  a  people  inhabiting  a  poorer  soil» 
«Qd  more  rode  and  needy  than  the  Jawme.  Ma^ 
Am  n  separated  ffom  Jvm  by  a  atrait,  in  one 

place  hardly  two  miles  broad»  yet  the  languages  of 
the  two  ialandi  are  soaroely  more  like  than  any  o* 
Aer  two  lai^ages  of  ihe  western  portion  of  At 

Ai'chipelago. 

All  the  obserfatiooa  made  respecting  the  Sunda 

language  apply  generally  to  the  rude  and  nncal- 
tivated  dialect  of  Madura.  Like  it,  its  consonant 
floonds  are»  by  two,  fewer  than  those  of  the  Js(wif» 

nese ;  and  it  has,  like  it,  some  uncouth  vocalic 
sounds.  Upon  the  whole,  the  language  of  the 
Madurese  is  a  more  copioua  and  cultivated  speech 
than  that  of  the  Sundas,  as  they  are  themselves  a 
more  improved  race.  The  refinement,  of  its  kind, 
implied  by  the  dialect  of  ceremony,  takes  a  wider 
range,  and  the  language  is  occasionally  the  medium 
of  epistolary  correspondence.  Still  the  Javanese 
ia  the  language  of  literature  and  important  busi- 
ness ;  and  literary  education  implies  a  knowledge 
of  it. 

The  BaUnese  is  the  sole  language  of  the  ishnd 

of  Bali,  throughout  all  its  states,  and  has  been  of 
late  years  spread  by  conquest  to  the  island  of  Lorn* 
bok.  If  the  aceoonts  we  reodve  of  the  popuhM 
tion  of  Bali  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  spoken  by  half 
g  million  of  people.   It  is  a  rude,  simple,  aad  pe« 
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fvliariUalaet,  mm  aqmrnd,  lumeWf  tliantht 

Uiiguagcs  of  the  ISundas  and  Madurese ;  and  in 
piiticiiiMr»  kmng  a  oopioii8  and  lefiaed  ianguagt 
ef  defercaca*  borrowed  from  the  Samkrtt  and 

Javanese. 

Tha  kngqage  of  law,  liteiatuiey  and  rdigioiit  fa 
the  Kami  nS  Ja^a,  which,  as  writteii-and  taiq^ 

in  Bali,  ofi'ors  no  new  feature  of  (listincti9n»  The 
UtarMwe  of  the  fialinese  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Javanese  in  the  days  of  iheir  Hindii' 
ism  \  and  the  ancient  indigenous  legends  the 
Jwmmt  aia  m  well  known  in  JBaii  as  in  their  pa- 
rent idand. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


UL  OBUSVATfONS  m  ffHI  JPtCTRBtlAV 

I.ANGUAO£a« 


Archifilago,^Rumiiamet  in  Soimd^-^n  Griuisfffa<iij|[ji 
Jbrm,^  la  Idioms-Redundancy  on  $omeSubfecU0nd'poverti/i^ 

others* — Great  variety  of  Written  Character — Thii\  A!pha- 
hets  on  Sumatra. — One  on  Celebes. — A  current  and  dh.snlete 
,  Alphalet  on  Java^Kast^mstdar  Alphabets  cannot  be  trnop^ 
iatke  HiiJbj.    tU  imftsvid Lmtgit^ de  rest 


red  ratio  eftkeir  BarBariiy^ArgumenU  in  Famtr  of  tm 
oioriginal  Language  ivllh  each  Tribe. — Great  Polynesian 
Language. — Pervades  thexvhole  of  the  languages  of  Polyne- 

•  tia0~~f¥9rds  of  this  Language  most  numerous  inihe  most  ctd" 
.  $imU4JHakeis — Naiurg  of  this  Ciauqf  W&rds.-'Cm^ 

tOTU  reiftdiagike  PaofUqfjtkomthaOpmi^  ma$ 
'      Language^ArgammU  injavour  ^  Jaoa  beittg  Mfr . 
'  eotmiry^In/luenee.^  thi  Ptfynetian  long  friar  to  that  of* 
the  Sanskrit. — Cognate  Languages. — Probable  history  of  • 
'  their  Reciprocal  Injlvence  on  each  other ^  illnsirated  in  the  In- 
fiuence  of  the  Malay  on  the  neighbouring  Languages, — Ex' 

•  >  ample s  of  that  l^fintfinee^  illustrated  in  the  History  of  the 

Malay  Laagaagi^Santkrii  wards  admiiied  fjjgp  all  iff 
'  imprened  Laaguagesg — Proiaile  history  ^  fAi  tidira^* 
tinmt  and  argametai  ia  Support  of  the  HypothesU  odduedtL 
^Kawtp  a  reeoMfita  Language^  how  formed*— ^SamMf 
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mordt  probably  in  great  part  disseminated  among  the  othS^ 
Languages  through  tlie  Language  oj  Java, — IniroduC" 
(ion  of  Arabic. — Its  History  and  Extent.^Its  Genius 
tiery  iacompatihU  mih  that  of  the  East-LMar  Lan* 
guages, — Other  Oriental  Languages  introduced  into  the  Dia» 
ieets  of  ike  Ar^ipelago,'»T€ihiga^Perstan^''U3dn€9e¥^ 
Murtftam  Ltmguagesm 

In  the  general  character,  particular  form,  and  ge« 
rnxOf  of  the  immineFRble  languages  apokm  within 

the  limits  of  the  Indian  islands,  there  is  a  remark- 
able resemblance,  while  all  of  them  differ  widely 
fiom  those  of  every  other  portion  of  the  world* 
This  observation  extends  to  every  country,  from 
the  north-western  extremity  of  Sumatra,  to  the 
vneitmi  riioras  of  New  Guinea,  and  may  be  even 
carried  to  Madjigascar  to  the  west,  the  Phillipines 
to  the  east,  and  the  remotest  of  Cook's  discoveries 
to  the  south.  *  The  first  point  of  similitude  to 
which  I  shall  refer,  is  that  of  sound  or  pronunciation. 
Twenty  consonants  and  hve  vowels  are  the  great- 
est variety  whidi  these  languages  generally  admit. 
Two  diphthong  sounds  only  are  found.  In  some  of 
the  more  barbarous  dialects,  to  be  sure,  the  vocalic 
iiHmds  i^pear  to  a  stranger  more  various ;  but  a 
minuter  acquaintance  discovers  some  of  these  to  be 
no  more  than  uncouth  substitutes  iiu:  more  ordinary 
sounds. 
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The  resemblance  in  grammatical  structure  is  not 
ksscurum.  The  languages  are  mvariably  of  sim- 
ple stnidure.   There  k  not  one  tongue  within  the 

whole  Archipelago  of  complex  form,  like  the  great 
ocipnal  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  reia* 
tions  of  nouns  are  formed  by  prepositions ;  the  tenses 
of  verbs  by  auxiliaries ;  the  passive  fonns  by  the 
prefixing  of  particles ;  and  the  tnmsiti?e  by  affixing 
them  in  a  manner  extremely  analogous  in  all.* 

In  idiom  and  genius  the  parallel  is  still  more 
complete ;  and  here*  indeed,  we  are  less  surprised  * 
that  the  character  of  various  tribes,  however  dis- 
tinct in  their  origin,  yet  formed  under  similar  cir« 
cmwstannes,  should  have  stamped  a  diaiacter  m 
their  languages,  than  when  we  find  the  same  cause 
extending  to  the  very  sounds  and  grammatical  forms 
of  their  dialects.  Ofsimiburity  of  idiom  one  example 
wOl  be  conclusive.  The  sun  is  expressed  in  at  least 
ten  languages  of  the  Archipelago  by  a  compound 
epithet,  which  means  the  eye  of  day/'  Yet  the 
words  are  frequently  dissimilar  in  sound,  each  lan- 
guage rendering  it  by  its  own  vocables*  In  all  the 
more  improved  tongues  we  discover,  throughout,  the 
same  redundancy  of  expression  on  laiiiiiiar  subjects, 
and  the  same  poveity  on  higher  and  more  abstract 
ones.  Forthe  fornix,  the  Javanese  has  often  ten 
synonyms,  and  the  Bugis  six  or  seven,  the  Malay 

*  The  ai^eetive  always  foUoirt  the  oouu  |  dud  the  Unt  of 
two  nouns  is  invariably  the  ^o?crning  one* 
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frequently  four  or  fire ;  but  for  abstract  words^  parti- 
colarlysndt  as  relate  to  the  dperations  of  the  mind, 

and  which  are  familiar  in  the  most  barbarous  age« 
of  European  languages,  the  deficiency  of  every  one 
of  the  Bolynesian  languages  is  pitiable*  For  mind 
we  have  nothing  but  the  metaphorical  sense  of  the 
word  heart;  for  understanding  we  are  driven  to 
the  Sandcrit  or  Arabic  ;  for  memory  we  have  no* 
thing  but  the  verb  to  remember,  used  substantive- 
ly ;  iot  friendship  we  fly  again  to  the  Arabic ;  for 
disshnulationj  scholars  have  got  up  an  awkward 
translation,  meaning  a  Iieart  awry  ;  for  rnerit  there 
iano  wwdatalli  for  mo<a(c«l^  none  hot  the  one  that 
expiresses  shame ;  for  integrih/  no  expresrion  what- 
ever ^  for  right,  expressing  either  just  claim,  or  ex- 
pressing property,  none  i  for  reastm  none ;  for  ar- 
gument  none.  ♦  Whenever  we  press  the  languages 
of  the  oriental  islands  into  our  service  on  such  occa- 
'  rions,  we  offer  violence  to  their  genius.  The  peo- 
ple are  strangers  to  the  modes  of  expression  in 
which  such  words  are  necessary,  and  when  foisted 
into  their  language,  the  result  is  ambiguity  or  noft- 
sense.  The  East-Insular  languages,  then,  may  just- 
ly be  characterized  as  not  copious,  but  wordy. 

There  are  no  less  than  five  written  characters 
known  among  the  nations  of  the  Indian  islands!, 


*  Not  one  of  the  East-Iii»ular  laDgnageB  disUDgoithei  be- 
tween sir  at  rest  and  air  in  motion  ;  ilicn  is,  m  Uiet,  no  na- 
ihe  (am  for  wind* 
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without  mentioning  the  Roman  or  Arabic  charac- 
,tera»  the  hitter  of  which  is  of  universal  use  among 
the  naliong  vriricb  speak  the  Malay  language;  the 
Tagala  of  the  Phillippines,  and  the  obsolete  cha- 
racter of  the  Sundas  of  Java.  These  five  chii- 
racters  are  in  form  as  distinct,  and  In  efaaiac- 
ter  as  unlike,  as  can  well  be  supposed  in  alpha- 
bets which  represent  languages  so  similar  in  sound 
and  formation  ;  and  I  no  rational  ground  for 
concluding  that  they  are  from  one  origin.  How- 
ever we  may  pretend  to  refine  on  the  difficulties  of 
inventing  alphabets,  there  is  one  fact  which  we 
cannot  keep  out  of  sight,  that  all  alphabets  what- 
ever bive  been  inventions  ot  rude  and  barbarous 
ages ;  of  ages  so  remete,  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  historical  re- 
cord. There  seems  no  cause  to  exclude  the  bar- 
barians of  the  Indian  islands  from  the  list  of  those 
who  invented  alphabets.  Alphabets,  like  other 
great  inventions^  were,  no  doubt,  the  discoveries  of 
highly  gifled  geniuses,  who  anticipated  their  time 
and  nation  by  many  ages  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  attempt  to  trade  t\mt  invention  by  reierrmg  to 
the  general  alate  of  Inind  in  the  bart>arous  nations 
which  possess  them.  The  great  number  of  these 
alphabets,  while  no  less  than  three  of  them  exist  on 
one  island,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  stngnlar  and 
puzzling  fact ;  but  it  appears  rather  a  proof  of  the  im- 
perfeot  intercourse  vAkiA  existed  in  early  times  be* 
twe^n  the  different  tribes  or  nationsof  the  sameooun- 
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try.  The  inhabitaats  of  Sumatra  ha^  throe  di^^ 

characters ;  but  Sumatra  is  a  great  island  little  cul- 
tivated»  and  the  intercoune  between  its  inhabitaata 
is  very  ineonaiderable.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Borneo  are  a  few  miserable  savages,  who  never 
bad  an  alphabet.  The  inhabitants  of  CelebeSy  who 
are  not  savages,  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  it ; 
and,  besides,  from  the  geographical  character  of 
their  isUnd,  must  always  have  been  a  maritime 
people,  which  implies  considersble  and  easy  inter- 
course. The  two  nations  of  Java  h4ve»  it  may  be 
alleged,  but  one  alphabet  ^  but  then  nine-tenths  of 
the  population  are  one  people,  and  the  weaker  and 
more  barborous  were  subjected  to  the  more  power- 
iid  and  civilised;  not  to  say  that  on  ancient  and 
rude  stones  we  still  discover,  among  the  Sundas, 
the  vestiges  of  a  national  alphabet,  supplanted  by 
that  of  their  oonimerors. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  written 
characters  of  the  Indian  islands  to  a  Hindu  origin  ; 
but  of  this  hypothesis  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
while  the  portion  of  the  language  of  the  Hindus 
which  is  contained  in  those  of  the  Indian  islands  is 
distinctly  from  one  origin,  and  bears  the  most  uni- 
form marks  of  identity  among  the  most  distant 
tribes,  the  five  alphabets  are  not  only  themselves 
dissimilar,  but  quite  unlike  to  any  ancient  or  mo- 
dem written  character  of  India.  The  arguments 
•  used  in  ii^vour  of  the  Indian  origin  pf  the  fdpha- 
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bets  of  the  Archipelago,  are  their  being  written 
from  right  to  leit,  the  principle  of  their  for- 
matioiH  and  their  peouitar  dasflificatMm ;  while 
their  diverging  from  the  parent  alphabet,  with 
their  own  dissimilarity,  are  left  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  effects  of  time,  sad  by  thediffierenoe  bronglit 
about  by  the  practice  of  writing,  in  some  cases  on 
paper,  or  scratching,  in  others^  on  palm  leaves* 

The  first  argament  is  not  worth  examining,  or 
at  least  is  fully  refuted,  by  the  circumstance  of  one 
of  the  five  alphabets  being  written,  not  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  nor  from  the  left  to  the  right,  but, 
fantastically,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
^e.  In  the  principle  of  fonuatiou,  the  only  strik- 
ing similarity  is  in  the  eonsonants  always  implying 
the  short  vowel  a  though  not  expressed  ;  and  with 
lespect  to  the  classification,  this  is  not  univer^,  it 
happening  tbat  two  of  the  alphabets,  that  of  the 
Battaks  and  Javanese,  believed  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient, and  the  latter,  undoubtedly,  that  of  the  moat 
polisfaed  language,  are  not  classed  acoordii^  to  the 
Dewanagri  order,  but  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  It 
is  curious  to  discover^  at  the  aame  time,  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  distant  idand  of  Celebes  elassed  on  the 
Hindu  principle.  An  additional  argument  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fiMst  of  imcriplMiis,  m  the  true 
JkmaMgari  diaraeter  being  fbond  in  Java,  among 
those  in  the  national  character. 

The  fact  setmn  to  be»  both  with  lespecttothe 
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principle  of  fenDstKm  sn^  okunfiostioiiy  that  tbey 

might  Iiave  been  modified  on  the  introduction  of 
Hmdttism.by  the  priests  of  that  religion ;  and.  if 
we  leflect  llist»  in  die  early  age  of  letters  in  efeiy 
country,  learning  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
priesUiood,  and  rather  an  .instrument  of  ^riestcacaft 
tiban  of  common  utility  to  the  society*  we  can 
readily  understand  how  easily  such  a  modihgation 
n^ght  hsive  been  intipduced. 

TimOf  and  the  cocumstance  of  writing,  either  on 
paper,  or  palm  leaves,  or  bark,  must  be  deemed 
wholly  ini^leqnate  to  acoopnt  i'or  the  diffierenee 
tween  the  diflferait  Polynesian  alphabets  and  the 
supposed  parent  alphabet.  The  alphabet  of  Java 
is  written  to-day  with  little  or  no  diffiNrenoe  on 
Bali,  and  op  Pslembang  in  Sumatra,  after  the  inter* 
coiyrse  between  them  has  been  interrupted  for  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  years*  and  aithou^ 
in  Java  the  chai*acter  be,  almost  always,  written  on 
pap€;r»jiN^.ia  Bali4n?ariably  on  the  Palmyra  leaf. 

Any  <of»tll»>JiP>giuiees  of  the  more  improved 

tribes  of  the  Archipelago,  may  be  resolved  into 
the  seven  following-  component  parts:  1.  The 
primitive  language  of  the  mde  horde  with  which 
the  tribe  originated,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  radical  portion  of  the  language^  ^.  The  Great 
Polynesian  language^  •  language  whidi  eatenda 
its  influence  from  Madagascar  to  New  Guinea  and 

the  Sentb  San  Iria»da.  3.  The  ki^nage  of  the 
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*  tribe  or  tribes  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  Sanakrit,  or  ancient  language  of  India. 
5.  The  Arabic.  6.  A  few  words  of  other  AjMtic 
languages  ;  and,  A  still  smaller  portion  of  the 
lai^;uages  of  £iu:ope*  Each  oi^  thefie  will  deuutud 
some  olbieratiens* 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  1069  are  broken  into  snaU  eomanuiities^ 
nuBieroiia  in  proportion  to  ihmr  barbarisniy.  aad,  as 
they  improve,  tribes  and  hordes  become  nations, 
osteanTe  aoeording  to  tbo  degree  of  tbeir  eiviliaa* 
tioB.  Lmguagea  fbllow  tbe  mne  progress.  In  • 
the  savage  state  they  are  great  in  number, — m  im- 
proved sooietiea  few*  The  state  of  languages  on 
the  Amerietn  eontinent,  iflbrdt  a  convincing  9- 
lustration  of  this  fact,  and  it  is  not  less  satisfac* 
torily  explained  in  that  of  the  IndioB  islands. 

The  negro  races,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  in  the  lowest  and  most 
aliject  slate  of  sedal  existenesb  though  mNneriealiy 
few,  are  divided  into  a  great  many  distinct  tribes, 
speaking  as  many  diffisrent  languages.  Among 
the  mde  and  seattsared  population  of  the  isbuid  ef 
Timor,  it  is  believed  that  not  less  than  forty  lan- 
guages are  spoken.  On  Eude  and  Flores  we  have 
dso  A  iNillipiicily  of  languages ;  aad,  among  the 
cannibal  population  of  Borneo,  it  is  not  improbable 
.  that  nnnijr  hundreds  aie  spricen.  Civilioation  ad- 
vmm  U  we  pteesod  westwnrili  asdl  in.  4ie  eos* 
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siderable  island  of  Sambawa  there  are  but  five 
tongues ;  in  the  civilized  portion  of  Celebes,  not 
more  tlian  ibiir;  in  the  great  island  of  Strttatr^ 
not  above  six  ;  and  in  Java  but  two. 

Abundant  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  distinct 
language  in  each  tribe»  may  be  adduced*  The 
languages  are  of  course  original  and  unmixed,  in 
proportion  as  circumstances  have  kept  the  tribes 
distiiiet.  Colour,  complexion,  and  physical  con- 
figuration, have  naturally  kept  the  negro  tribes  dis- 
tinct from  the  brown-coloured  races,  and  their  lan- 
guages are,  therefofe,  nearly  in  a  state  of  pristine 
originality.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  negro 
races  which  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  hardly  contain  a  word  in  common 
with  the  languages  of  the  brown-coloured  civilized 
races,  and  di£RMr  so  much  from  those  of  each  other, 
diat  Mahyan  interpreters  must  be  employed  to 
conduct  the  petty  intercourse  which  now  and  then 
takes  phce  between  them.  The  languages  of 
Tambora,  Temati,  Coram,  and  Saparua,  have 
hardly  a  word  of  the  more  improved  dialects  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  difier,  just  as  widely,  from  the 
languages  of  the  negroes  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  Archipelago.  These  are  the  languages  of 
some  of  the  least  impiwred  tribes  with  wluoh  wo 
are  acqoainted* 

•  The  evidence  of  an  original  language  with 
amy  primitive  hord^  is  even  to  be  discoversd 
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StiU,  in  the  mote  impfOYed  and  mix6d  dialects. 

-  This  is  niost  remarkable  in  the  class  of  words  con- 
nected with  the  metaphyseal  sitiucture  oi^  lauguage, 
and  whioh,  from  their  very  nature,  did  not  admit 
of  being  displaced  by  foreign  words,  such  as  the 
substantive  and  auxiliary  verbs ;  the  prepositions 
iqwfMWting  tke  most  abstract  of  the  relations  of 
cases;  the  termination  representing  a  possessive 
ca^e^  aiul.tbe  inseparable  particles  representing  a 
passive  anda  transitive  signilication  of  the  verb ;  and|; 
peifhapSy  above  all,  the  common  class  of  particles.  * 
,.Zli9JQerit  of  distinctly  pointing  out  the  existe^Qe. 
ofjI^pxiatKPalynesian  language,  as  fiervading 
Indian  Archipelago,  belongs  to  Mr  Marsden  ;  of  all 
the  wij^be^f^rbfit  have  treated  of  the  literatures.)|i%r^ 
toryt  or  ^ miAtiefa  of  the  Archipelago,  the  most 

borious,  accurate,  able,  and  original ;  and  previous 
to  whose  writings  we  possessed  neither  correct  nor. 
pbikMophic^iMQCOjunts.  of  these  singular  couQtlWt.t; 

■    "  ■  ■     ■     ■  ii  I  I 

•  *•  The  particles  of  every  language  shall  teach  them  wW- 
ihcr  to  direct  and  where  to  stop  their  inquiries,  for  wherever 
the  evident  meaning  and  origin  of  the  piracies  of  any  Ian* 
gmge  can  be  found,  there  is  the  c^rrtain  iource  oi  the  whoie,** 
Divefsiam  otf  Purlej,  Vol.  1.  p.  147* 

f  The  learned  Rcland  points  oat  the  extr  iordinary  con'nec- 
tion  between  tbe  Malay,  the  other  labguag^  of  the  Arehtpe- 
lago,  and  the  Madag^ucar,  but  he  draws  no  important  or  intet 
resting  conclusion  from  ibis  singular  fact.— Diss.  XL  De  Un* 
guis  Insula  rum  OrientaUum. 

VOL*  II.  f 
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Id  collating  the  hnguages  of  tiie  Aitfaipelago, 
the  most  ordi  11317  observer  must  be  struck  with  the 
piodigtoiu  Dumber  of  words  in  aU  the  more  dvi- 
Iked  ianguagesy  radically  and  enentkOy  the  aanfeOw 
Such  words  are  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  civi- 
liaatioD  of  each  tnbe^  and  are  few  in  praporti<ni  to 
its  mdeness  $  until,  among  the  utter  savages,  et* 
eluded  by  circumstances  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  greater  tribesi  hardly  a  fmllel  word  is  to  he 


diseovived. 

The  first  point  in  an  investigation  into  this 
curious  suhject  is,  to  determine  the  nature  and 
dharacCer  the  dass  of  vMvds  wUeh  ia  cMn 
mon  to  the  more  civilized  dialects  ;  but  words 
of  this  nature  fire  s6  various  mid  extemrive^  that 
Ae  Iselectkm  heeooM  a  matter  of  diffcuhy  «ad 
nicety.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  words  of  this  class 
be  less  essential  to  each  language  than  its  own  ra» 
£cal  stock,  they  are,  on  the  odier,  wc^  necessary 
to  it,  as  tl^e  language  of  an  improved  community, 
than  the  Sanskrit,  comDU>nly  the  medium  of  intro- 
ducing words  more  extrinsic  and  adventitious.  I 
would  s;iy,  generally,  that  tlie  class  of  words  indi- 
^atii^  the  existence  of  a  great  Polynesian  language 
are  generally  such  as  indicate  the  first  and  neces- 
sary great  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilization  ^  ar- 
guing thence,  that  civilization  and  improvement  e- 
nanaied  from  the  people  who  spoke  it.  The  fid- 
lowing  may  be  enumerated  as  examples :— the 

names  of  useful  plants  and  grains^  sudi  as  rS^ 

r        10  •  ^ 
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Indian  eora,  augar  cane,  kc* ;  words  connected  with 
lihf  neoenaiy  arti»  mnA  u  modes  of  bnAaiidry» 

weaving,  the  names  of  the  useful  metals,  and  of  do- 
mestic animals.  The  word  for  weaving^  the  shuilkp 
the  meoy  and  the  wo^  are^  as  fiur  as  my  infiNrms- 
tion  extends,  the  same  in  cveiy  language  of  the 
Archipelago.  Iron  aad  gold  are  generally  known 
by  the  same  teims ;  hut  silver  aad  eopper,  of  fo- 
reign introdnetion,  are  usually  known  by  a  Sans- 
krit name.  The  domestic  animals  are  commoaiy 
knowB  by  one  gmml  name ;  while  the  wild  ones 
of  the  same  race,  in  those  countries  where  they 
are  indigenoHS^  have  a  distinct  aame  ia  each  sepa- 
latedialect. 

Words  connected  with  arts  so  simple  and  neces- 
ssjry  as  to  imply  no  invention»  but  which  must  at 
once  httfe  oecnrred  to  the  most  untutored  savages, 
will  be  found  distinct  in  each  language.  In  sudi 
arts»  the  use  of  the  rattan  and  bamhoo»  the  jaa* 
live  and  abundant  grewih  of  every  oountry  of  the 
Archipelago,  is  perpetually  implied,  and  these 
^antSy  thereUne,  oetain  their  primitive  names  in 
csFery  separate  language. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  gmieral  Polyneaiaii  hmguage  in  the  civi- 
liiatioii  of  the  mder  tribes,  may  be  adduced  from 
a  collation  of  the  numerals  of  the  different  langua- 
ges. We  are  not  to  suppose  that  even  the  rudest 
bribes  reqmred  to  be  taught  the  rudoDents  of  an 
art  which  has  its  origin  in  the  very  nature  of  man 
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and  language,  but  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  that  art  may  evidently  be  traced  to  one  aouroe. 

The  numerals  of  the  more  improved  tribes  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  and  making  proper  allowance 
for  variation  of  orthography,  the  same  in  all.  In 
all,  however,  relics  of  an  original  enumeration 
may  be  discovered.  In  the  less  improved,  these 
relics  are  considerable  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
scale.  In  a  few,  the  original  numerals  continue 
unaltered  so  far ;  but  in  the  higher,  all  agree  in 
in  borrowing  from  tihe  same  source-  "from  the 
great  Polynesian.  ♦ 

Besides  the  class  of  words  now  alluded  to,  a  very 
conriderable  number  of  the  most  familiar  and  or- 
dinary words  of  every  language  will  be  found 
the  same  throughout  the  more  cultivated  langua- 
ges ;  such  words,  for  example,  as  sun,  moon,  star, 
sky,  stone,  earth,  fire,  water,  eye,  nose,  foot,  hand, 
blood,  dead. 

The  existence  of  a  class  of  words  of  this  desorip- 
tipn  will  haidly  be  explained  by  any  influence  short 
of  domination  and  conquest,  or  of  great  admixture, 
which  implies,  in  that  state  of  society,  nearly  the 
same  thing. 

As  questions  of  deep  and  curious  interest,  it 
will  occur  to  ad[,— what  was  the  nation  whose  lan- 


*  The  subject  of  tbe  nomeiala  will  be  fouad  discoBaotl 
more  at  leogtk  in  soother  chapter. 
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guage  produced  so  strange  and  extensive  an  infla- 
ence, — where  its  country, — what  its  state  of  society, 
--4ad  what  its  name  and  history  ? 

On  the  evidence  of  hnguage,  we  may  pronounce 
as  to  the  state  of  civilization  of  such  a  nation,  that 
,  they  had  made  some  progress  in  agriculture,— that 
they  underBtood  the  use  of  iron,— had  artificers  in 
this  metal,  and  in  gold  ;  perhaps  made  trinkets  of 
the  btter,— were  clothed  with  a  fiibric  made  of  the 
fibrous  bark  of  plants,  which  they  wove  in  the 
loom, — were  ignorant  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
doth,  which  was  acquired  in  after  times  from  the 
continent  of  India,— *had  tamed  the  cow  and  buf- 
&lo,  and  applied  them  to  draught  and  carriage,— 
and  the  hog,  the  domestic  fowl,  and  the  duck,— and 
used  them  for  food.    Such  a  nation,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  in  a  state  of  social  advaucement  beyond 
the  ancient  Mexicans ;  for  they  not  only  under- 
stood the  use  of  iron,  and  of  the  larger  animals, 
which  the  Mexicans  did  not,  hut  the  wide  spread 
of  tUmr  language  across  many  seas  proves  that  they 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  maritime  skill, 
which  the  Mexicans  had  not.    If  they  possessed 
the  art  of  writing,  and  a  national  kalendar,  the  pro* 
bability  of  which  will  be  afterwards  shown,  their 
.superiority  was  still  more  decided. 

There  ia  no  living  language  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  still  less  of  any  nation,  modern  or  ancient,  be- 
yond its  limits,  which  can  be  denominated  the  pa^ 

lent  alaok  of  the  Great  Polynesian  laogiiage^  It 
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*  HMSy  ni  all  Mkiilihooil,  a  language  at  the  Aidiipe- 

lago  itself ;  of  a  nation  who  inhabited  a  favourable 
and  centrical  situation ;  and  who»  6nm  (hete  canicwj 
fiiat  emerged  ihnn  tke  savage  itate,  and  mva  af- 
terwards enabled  to  di>seniiiiate  civilization  over 
the  rest  of  the  Archipelago  in  unequal  portions, 
aooovfing  aa  the  nvioua  tribes  weie  quaUfied, 
from  diiitance,  local  situation,  fertility  or  barren- 
ness of  territory,  and  even  from  iortnitoua  cinaiBi* 
awKceSj  to  receive  it. 

Java,  the  only  country  which  deserves  the  name 
of  improved,  and  the  only  one  which,  to  our  ioioir* 
ledge,  ever  had  an  eztenaive  populatum  unitdl  aa 
one  nation,  is  that  country  of  the  Archipelago  to 
wUeh  I  am  itaoliaed  to  look  aa  the  seat  of  the  am- 
cient  nation  to  which  I  aDude.  To  die  evideBoe 
thus  derived  from  probability,  we  can  add  a  few 
collateral  illustrations  irom  the  aouroe  of  laa* 
guage.  in  the  oolktioa  of  the  languages  of  the 
Archipelago,  we  soon  discover  a  curious  variety  in 
the  oithography  of  the  same  woid,  carried,  in* 
deed,  on  aome  oocariom,  to  audi  an  citent,  that 
it  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  principle  on  which 
these  eonruptioBa  ctme  about,  and  aome  skill  m 
•Ike  applioatioii,  to  traee  a  word  to  its  proper  root» 

To  ascertain  the  primitive  stock  of  a  word, 
dam  are  torn  testa  which  may  be  appUad :  1st, 
The  manner  in  which  commutable  consonants  ane 
used :  Sd,  The  manner  in  which  one  class  of 

fOMb  ia  ohfti^  into  anoAer:  ^  Tim  naa  ^f 
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dMvsfiation  in  iike  derifative  tongue ;  and,  4th, 
The  figurative  use  of  words  in  the  samp,  when 
UMBf  en  be  dutioethf  U9cefi  to  a  iitenl  0119  io  tlie 
prioikhpip  language*.  I  abail  at  pmmt  connder 
the  three  first  tests  only,  reserving  my  accoiint  of 
the  third  for  the  diseuasbn  leq^ctiiig  die  m^o- 
a&ee  of  the  minor  and  neighlKmring  languages 
on  each  other.  Tried  by  th^se  tests,  thp  laa- 
gnqp  of  J«?a  cpmes  the  nearest  M>  the  pfixf 
aomoe  of  the  Great  Polynesian  language,  and 
thence  arises  the  presumption,  that  Java  was  thf 
oovntry  of  the  nation  who  ngtiffi  it* 

The  most  usual  examples  of  commutation  of 
consonants  are,  w  injto  ^,  d  ifUxiJp  r  into 
jf  into  and  ci  into  s,iffp*  Jn  the  more  hsir* 
barous  languages,  we  find  /  corrupted  into  r, 
p  mtp  7»  ^  ^^^^  P*  ^^dtu^  a  stQue  in  Jfu 
isiiese^  Jxwmee  in  Malay  baiu.  Warak^  a  rhi- 
noceros, ill  Malay,  becomes  badakj  the  same  word 
^nrdi^ig  tWM)  instai^ic^^  of  ccffomutation,  Conrup- 
tiona  analogoua  to  these  are  .what  am  ouute  on 
Sanskrit  words  introduced  into  the  vernacular 
laqguages  o£JLn4i4^>  and  it  is  a  striking  corrobora- 
tion of  ithe  aigument  in  ftvour  of  the  antiquity  of 
of  the  Javanese,  that,  in  other  lauguages,  the  Ma« 
lay  ifix  example,  the-  very  aanie  corruptiooa  BXf^ 
BaiKle  upon  SanaMt  nooda,  wUlo,  in  JmmMp 
they  are  preserved  unaltered.  It  may  be  worth 
vMe  giving  a  few  exfunplos:  Wichaksana  191 
Sf^ipfajt  is  ill  Mal^y  bffoksma,-  wigluif^  Uh 
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comes  hackara,  kulmcargakf  lalurga ;  daksina 
is  taksina^  hangsa^  gangsa ;  and  randa^janda.  In 
.  JmeoeBBt  the  orthography  of  these  words  is  pre»> 
served  with  perfect  purity,  exactly  parallel  to  the- 
manner  in  which  it  preserves  words  of  the  great 
Polynesian  language* 

In  derivative  languages,  not  only  are  the  harsh 
consonants  of  the  piimitive  language  soitened^ 
Irat  its  broad  vowels  assume  a  more  slender  sound.  * 
Sucli  changes  are,  I  believe,  constantly  effected 
in  the  English  upon  Saxon  roots,  and  they  perpe- 
tually occur  to  us  m  comparing  other  languages  of 
the  Archipelago  with  the  Javanese.  I  take  my 
examples  from  the  Malay,  the  only  language  fami- 
liar enough  to  me  to  enable  me  to  institute  suck 
a  comparison.  Here  we  find  the  short  u  of  our 
orthography  changed  into  Italian  i,  long  u  into 
shortii,  or  into  i  or  e,  and  broad  o  into  short  i&  or 
Thus  jdnnak,  tame,  in  Javanese,  becomes  in 
ULiixj  jinak  ;  pochot»  to  pluck  nffpdchaif  and 
sumhf  betle  pepper,  $irek. 

'  Of  the  disposition  in  the  derivative  language  to 
substitute  vowels  or  soft  consonants  for  consonants 
of  difficult  utterance,  innumerable  examples  may 
be  adduced.  Nganteh  in  Javanese  becomes  ganteh 
in  Malay,  mUxxtU  becomes  blibis^  and  ngasap  be- 
comes isifp  ;  wolk  becomes  buahf  and  ros  rms. 
Sometimes  to  obviate  a  hiatus  a  consonant  seems  to 
be  interposed,  and  on  this  princq^le  I  account 
fyt  vm  in  Javanese,  supposing  it  to  be  the  root, 
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taking  the  fbltowing  singular  and  various  shapes. 

,  In  Malay  it  is  bras^  in  Sunda  bias^  in  Bali  bahas, 
in  fiugis  werasth  m  Macassar  berasa^  in'  Samang 
hayasy  and  in  Dayak  bahaa.  Some  of  the  more 
.  eastern  languages  demand  euphonic  rules  peculiar 
to  themseWes.  It  seems  adverse  to  their  genius 
that  any  word  should  end  in  a  consonant,  with  the 
exception  of  the  soft  na.sal  ng.  It  seems  equally 
adfene  to  the  genius  of  their -pronuiieiation  that 
one  consonant  should  coalesce  with  another.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  this  that  we  sometimes  see  a 
iQfffel  added  or  intervened,  a  terminating  conso- 
nant rejected  or  commuted  for  the  favourite  nasal  ^ 
so  that  we  have,  on  this  principle,  bularij  the  moon, 
oonvertcd  in  Macassar  mto  bukmg ;  kilat^  lightning^ 
in  Macassar  and  Bugis  into  kila  ;  guntur,  thunder^ 
into  gunturu  ;  and,  with  some  more  violence  burif 
dew,  into  ^i^nmg*  This  variety  of  orthography  and 
pronunciation  may  be  contrasted  with  the  singular 
uniformity  a  word  made  up  of  what  I  may  call 
the  iisvottrile  sounds  of  the  £ast*InBul«r  languages* 
which  for  the  vowels  are  broad r/,  and  Italian  w,  a,  and 
i,  and  for  the  consonaiits  n,  Ar,  .s,  p,  g  and  ng^ 
In  words  where  these  sounds  prevail  the  uniiormity 
is  surprising.  Maize  is  for  instance  caWedjagung 
unalterably  in  every  language  of  the  Indian  islands 
that  I  lurve  heard  of ;  a  board  is  with  equal  uni- 
formity  papan^  the  sky  langit,  the  earth  latuiJi,  and 
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If  OB  tbe  pluWIiipoil  prinoiirfea  hero  aaniaod 

the  Javanese  ibrm  of  words  is  to  be  considered  as 
approaching  the  ncaraBt  to  Uie  q^eeoh  of  the  en* 
oiene  i«ee  when  I  him  supposed  to  hsvie  dbseni- 
nated  its  language  and  civilization  over  tlte  other 
jMtioas  end  tribes  of  the  Aidiipelago^  to  enable  ua 

to  consider  that  language  consistent  with  itself,  we 
must  look  upon  it  from  very  early  times  as  e  writ* 
leu  hmguage }  for  it  is  a  faet  AiUy  iiiidentoo4# 

that  oral  utterance  and  the  ear  aie  altogether  in- 
adequate to  the  presecvatioii  of  the  iateiprity  of 
sounds ;  a  fiMSt  nowhero  moee  emply  aaid  eatisAe- 
toiily  illustrated  than  among  the  languages  of  the 
.  Judiaii  islands,  whero  those  that  haro  a  written  oha- 
laeter  proaerve  a  surprising  consistency,  while  the  . 
motre  barliarous  wanton  in  the  wildest  and  most 
SmSaslifi  oanruMfeioiuu  Two  euBmleiLiWtU  iffifliiWi 
In  every  cultivated,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
eyexy  written  language,  the  moon  is  invariabljf  smt^ 
Ian  ar  imkoh  but  when  thqr  oeaae  to  be  written  wo 
liaTe  :the  following  variations :  in  the  Lombok, 
fftoi ;  in  the  Gorongtakb  uitm;  in  the  Ceum» 
Mm4e;  in  Bima,  uwrei/  and  in  Ihe  MeaHido^ 
^thoroughly  mangled,  kkbm*  In  the  greater  aum- 
|wr  of  4be  wxittei  langiagps  wibi  or  ifJu  m  m 
hair;  in  the  unwritten  we  haveibefoUowmg  iirinm- 
sjycal  corruptions :  in  the  Butung,  welua ;  in  (io- 

roogtah),  mhQ  $  in  Minado,  wkuk;  in  Genniy 

'whura  ;  in  £nde,  abbreviated  as  well  as  cocrupted 
« 
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fu;  in  the  language  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  furu 
or  fxdu  ;  in  that  of  New  Zealand,  ruru  ;  and  in 
that  of  Madagascar,  t'o/o.  * 

As  an  ai'gument  against  the  antiquity  of  the  Ja- 
vanese,  and  of  Java  being  the  country  of  the  great 
Polynesian  language,  it  may  be  urged,  that  many 
words  are  common  to  several  of  the  Insular  dialects 
not  known  in  modern  Javanese  ;  that  in  the  Sunda, 
the  language  of  Madura  and  those  of  Celebes  for 
example,  many  words  are  found,  which  rather  ap- 
pear to  point  out  the  Malay  than  the  Javanese  as 
the  more  primitive  language.  Most  of  the  consider- 
able languages  of  the  Archipelago  have,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  aflerwards,  produced  a  considerable 
influence  on  each  other,  but  the  greater  number  of 
the  words  in  question  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  a 
difierent  principle.  They  are,  in  fact,  words  of 
the  great  Polynesian  language,  sometimes  become 
obsolete  in  one  language  and  sometimes  in  another, 
according  to  the  accidents  of  time  and  the  caprice 
of  manners.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  critical 
reader,  I  shall  give  a  few  examples.  The  follow- 
ing words  of  ordinary  or  familiar  Alalay,  arc  no 
longer  known  in  modem  Javanese,  but  occur  in 
the  languages  of  several  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 


*  llawkcsworth's  Voyages,  Vol.  II.  Cook's  Voyage,  Vo], 
III.  Burney*s  History  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries,  Vol,  II. 
Madagascar,  by  Kobert  Drury,  p.  459. 
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and  are  certified  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Java,  by  their  existence  (amidst  a  crowd  of 
words  still  cwrrent)  in  the  ancient  language,  as  we 
find  it  both  in  manuscripts  and  on  inscriptions : 
Sagala^  all;  dan^  and ;  diri^self;  hgu  yet ;  maitm^ 
the  more,  by  so  much  the  more  ;  bah,  inundation ; 
iaseh\  sea,  lake  \  tapif  border ;  iaktU,  fear ;  tin^i^ 
high,  with  many  others. 

Even  in  the  languages  of  the  distant  island  of 
'  Celebes,  we  discover  words  in  current  us^,  which» 
in  Java,  are  found  only  in  books,  and  are  obsolete 
on  common  occasions.  The  fate  of  some  Sanskiit 
words  in  the  different  languages,  though  proof  will 
be  afterwards  brought  that  all  words  ot  that  tongue 
were  probably  introduced  through  the  same  chan- 
nel, will  illustrate  this  in  the  most  convincing 
manner.  In  the  modem  Javanese,  there  are  two 
Sanskrit  words  for  one  in  Malay,  yet  some  Sanskrit 
words  are  in  Malay  current  and  popular,  which  in 
Javanese  are  either  confined  to  books  or  obsolete, 
and  a  few  occur  in  Malay  which  have  no  existence 
at  all  in  modem  Javanese,  and  for  the  detection  of 
which,  we  must  have  recourse  to  ancient  nmnu- 
scripts  and  monuments. 

The  commdki  circumstance  of  affinity  between  all 
the  languages,  both  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
Australasia,  is  the  great  Polynesian.  I  think  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  languages  nearest  to  Java,  in 
geographical  position,  or  which  possessed  in  any  re- 
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spect  the  easiest  intercourse  with  it,  will^  in  the 
ratio  of  these  admnta^y  be  found  to  contain 
words  of  the  Polynesian.  They  are  abundant  in 
the  Malay  and  other  cultivated  tongues  of  the  west, 
decrease  as  we  go  eastward,  and  most  where  there 
is  most  barbarism,  until,  in  the  distant  islands 
of  the  South  Sea,  a  few  stragglers  only  reach  the 
languages  of  the  more  ciTilised  tribes,  and  even 
these  wanderers  do  not  reach  the  dialects  of  sueh 
algect  savages  as  those  of  New  Holland* 

Such  are  the  only  arguments  which  have  occur- 
red to  me  ibr  ascertaining  the  locality  of  the  nation 
which  has  exerted  such  an  mfiuence  over  the  In* 
dian'islands  ;  an  influence  which  may  be  compared, 
within  its  sphere,  to  that  which  the  Sanskrit  and 
the  people  who  spoke  it  exerted  over  the  languages* 
and  nations  of  Hindustan.  The  Sanskrit  lan- 
guage exists  indeed  embodied  in  writings  while 
the  Polynesian  language  can  be  traced  only  as  k 
is  scattered  over  a  thousand  living  dialects.  We 
know  from  analogy  that  a  people,  of  whom  Saa^ 
skrit  was  the  tongue,  must  have  existed ;  must 
have  made  a  certain  and  considerable  progress  in 
dvilizatkm,  and  spread  their  languid  and  im« 
provements  over  the  continent  of  India ;  but  it 
19  irom  these  inferences,  drawn  from  analogical 
reasoning  alone,  that  we  form  such  conclusioas, 
for  we  possess  not  even  the  most  trifling  record  of 
such  a  people ;  we  know  not  when  they  flourish- 
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ed ;  the  geographical  situation  of  their  country,  or 
their  very  name.  If  the  arguments  I  have  addu* 
eed  for  moerttiaiog  the  atmition  of  the  peopfe 
who  spoke  and  disseminated  the  p^eat  Polynesian 
knguage,  be  of  any  force,  we  are  in  a  state  of  less 
uncertainty  with  res^iect  to  them  than  we  are  iu 
respect  to  the  people  of  whom  Sanskrit  was  the 
Irring  speech*  We  goess  ai  the  coantiy  they 
habitedy  and  we  trace  the  influence  of  their  lan- 
guage, arts,  and  institutions  among  the  various  tribes 
of  the  East  Indian  isles^  now  consideraide  in  the 
degree  in  which  each  country  is  near  to  it,  or  more 
oorrectlyy  as  it  is  accessible ;  and  now  diminishing 
as  it  reoedee  fimn  it,  or  is  mmm  diffienk  of  ac» 
cess,  until  it  cease  altogether,  where  great  dis- 
tance, <H*  Other  cause  of  inaccessibility,  liave  es^ 
einded  all  oonnection. 

The  supposition  of  a  great  East- Insular  Jan- 
gnage,  and,  necessarily  of  a  people^  of  whom  it  waa 
*  tike  medhnn  of  eommunieation,  is  one  of  the  very 
few  facts  which  seem  to  carry  the  history  of  oiur 
spooies  to  a  great  antiqinty,  partionkrly  if  we  sof^ 
pose,  that,  in  common  wtth  other  great  original 
lungiiagpg,  it  was  a  language  of  complex  structuxe^ 
a  character  firom  which  every  tongne  of  the  East- 
cm  isles  has  long  ago  more  completely  departed, 
than  the  languages  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
^be. 

The  superior  antiquity  and  extent  of  tl^e  infiii- 
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CBOe  of  the  great  Pdynenan  language  on  the 
^mMoiar  toogimb  om  ihat  of  the  Senakrit,  ii 

proved  by  the  existence  of  the  first,  and  the  ab« 
tmoB  of  the  second  in  the  more  secluded  and  ift* 
arivbd  Jtenguages,  such  as  those  of  the  aainiges  just 
mentioned,  and  those  of  the  Sooth  Sea  islands,  in 
whkh  a  few  insulated  and  corrupted  words  of  the 
great  Polynesian  exist ;  but  not  a  syllable  of 
Sanskrit,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  discovered* 
faiBtestigatiwg  m  sttl{jeet  of  so  much  obsoimtf, 
even  such  a  discovery  as  this  as^^umes  some  im- 
portance. 

Xbt^  prodigious  nultiplieity  of  languages  within 
the  Indian  islands  has  been  already  described, 
fhe  dbciease  ef  their  numbers  in  the  progi^ss 
Iff  rivilintien  has  been  fKHnted  out*  We  haw 
seen  nations  of  a  few  families  with  a  language  se* 
patnte  end  distinet  firen  Ibose  of  its  neighbow% 
uMle  popoloua  communities  henre  no  greater  num«> 
belr.  It  instructive  and  interesting  to  advert  to 
ilmMMmi^  the  joint  iuptbiMBent  of  sosieiy  «id 
language,  and  to  attend  to  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  a  community  is  increased*  in  streijgth, 
•mber,  \toA  ehiiiuliiAi,  whBe  die  nmoeniua  die*- 
lects  of^  the  first  savages  unite  to  the  formation  of 
une  moire  cppious  end  in^roved  tengoe*  .Such  a 
Inatory  wudd  be  pretty  nearly  «b  lbIlowsi-«*One 
tribe  raised  above  its  neighbours  by  circumstances 

^litiMl  #r  £mii^^  wmM  <8ttfiite  one  iip^ 
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of  these,— adopting,  as  in  savage  society,  the  coqf 
^lered  as  eapCivea.    The  tribe  would  beinertMed 

in  numbers  and  strength  to  enable  it  to  undertake 
new  conquests.  The  languages  of  the  conquered 
and  conquerors  would  amalgamate,  the  latter  chie& 
ly  giving  it  its  form  and  cliaracter.  Progreshive 
conquesta  of  this  nature  wouUL  in  the  course  of 
ages,  though  after  many  reyerses  and  fluctuations^ 
reduce  a  country  under  the  sway  of  one  people^ 
and  reduce  to  one  its  many  dialects.  The  neices** 
sity  of  supporting  an  increasing  population  would 
be  the  incentive  to  industry,  invention,  and  im- 
provement, and,  in  this  manner,  we  can  trace  the 
progress  of  the  savage  state  to  semi-barbarism,  un- 
til some  natural  obstacle,  as  the  barrier  of  seas  and 
mountains,  interrupted  the  geographical  progress  of 
improvement.  1  his,  in  short,  is  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety in  every  part  of  the  world ;  but,  as  an  e,xamina»> 
tion  of  its  consequences  will  tend  to  make  us  betp 
ter  acquainted  with  the  state  of  society  in  the  In* 
dian  isUmds,  I  shall  illustrate  the  subject  with  a 
fisw  examples : — Nine-tenths  of  the  population  of 
Java  speak  the  same  language,  and  this  portion 
occupies  the  whole,  of  the  low  and  fertile  portion 
of  the  island.  The  mountainous  nature  of  the 
cpuntry  occupied  by  the  remaining  tenth  has  hin«* 
dered  them  from  being  sulgected,  and  has  kepi 
their  language  distinct.  The  conquests  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Javanese  have  penetrated  9i»  far 
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they  could ;  for  the  whole  accessible  part  of  the 
coast  of  the  island  has  been  occupied  by  theniy 
even  where  it  runs  parallel  with  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  Sundas.  The  straits  which  are  the 
boundaries  between  Java  and  the  islands  of  Bali 
and  Madura  have  preserved  to  the  two  latter  a 
separate  language.  In  Celebes,  the  fertile  and 
occupied  portion  of  the  island  is  divided  unequally 
between  two  nations,  the  Bugis  and  Macassars. 
Nothing  but  the  natural  barrier  of  their  moun- 
tains could  have  saved  the  language  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Macassars.  As  to  the  smaller  tribes, 
from  the  unfavourableness  of  their  situation,  some- 
times occupying  a  sterile  soil,  sometimes  inaccessi- 
ble to  each  other  through  forests,  rivers,  or  marshes, 
and  always  struggling  for  existence,  no  one  na- 
tion among  them  has  emerged  from  the  savage  state 
to  subjugate  its  neighbours,  and  take  the  lead  in 
the  march  of  civilization.  They  are,  consequent- 
ly, as  already  described,  divided  into  numerous 
petty  tribes,  each  speaking  a  distinct  language. 

Jt  is  by  conquest  only  that  we  can  suppose  the 
languages  of  rude  nations  to  produce  a  material  influ- 
ence upon  each  other,  and  the  notion  of  partial  and 
occasional  subjugation  is  not  excluded  by  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  ultimately  prove  obstacles  to  the  union 
of  two  or  more  tribes,  to  t  he  formation  of  one  nation 
and  one  language.  An  oscillation  of  partial  and 
temporary  conquests  is  constantly  going  forward, 

VOL.  ir.  G 
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wkich  praduoe*  important  elfeols  upon  dw  iai^oage 
of  the  weaker  party,  though  the  unskilfulucss  and 
wealmess  which  belong  to  this  condition  of  8oet0tyt 
incafMcitftte  the  parties  from  naking  permaBeat 
conqueifts  under  circumstances  of  any  difficulty. 
In  dik  msnner  we  account  rationally  for  the  great 
mnnlier  of  worda  common  to  all  the  neighbouring 
languages.  It  is  the  language  of  the  more  power- 
ful and  civilised  tribe,  which  naturally  knpoaea  woida 
upon  the  weaker.  Sometimes  this  communication 
is  direct,  but  at  others,  no  doubt,  it  is  received  in- 
tennediately ;  a  principle  on  which  it  is,  often,  more 
reasonable  and  consistent  to  explain  the  wide-spread 
connection  whicb  we  perceive^  than  by  mippoMng 
•enterprises  md  adventures  of  difficulty,  ineompaftU 
ble  with  the  genius  of  barbarians.  We  have*  how- 
ever, positive  and  unquestiombie  evidence  to  assure 
us,  that,  from  tiie  considerBUe  nations  of  the 
Archipelago,  expeditions,  of  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
tout,  have  been  at  times  undertaken,  both  £k  let- 
tlement  and  conquest.  The  Javanese  have  had 
their  expeditious  to  Borneo,  to  Sumatra,  and  the  Pe- 
ninsula;  the  Malays  to  the  Mahyan  Peninsula  and 
to  Borneo ;  and  the  Bugis  to  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo* 
and  the  Peninsula, — though  the  influence  of  the 
latter,  or  that  of  their  language,  towards  the  west,  hae 
been  inconsiderable.  The  extraordinary  facility  of 
maritime  enterprise,  in  the  tranquil  sa&  navigation 

nftto  Indian  islands,andthediffiedtiessefrafl^ 
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ly  interposed  to  coramunication  by  land,  caused  by 
deep  forests^  in^eQeUable  morasses,  or  inaocessihle 
MMMaiiitt  ought  to  be  •teadiiy  kept  in  vemeoN 
brance  in  a  discussion  of  this  nature.  The  inha* 
Uitttila  of  the  Archipelago  are»  in  short,  a  people 
ilatuwJIy  of  vieritime  hibitt»  and  we  expect  that 
their  movements  shall  be  directed  by  this  principle* 
They  have  not  the  means  of  emigrating  by  iand# 
They  haife  not,  like  the  Tartars,  extensive  grassy 
plaina  to  march  over  with  facility,  and  extensive 
AotkM  or  herda  to  feed  them  in  their  wanderings 
"  To  afford  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  the  influ- 
ence now  referred  to,  I  shall  endeavomr,  in  a  few 
fhaaCt  iMMneeSy  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  Ja^ 
vanese  language  upon  some  of  the  neighbourii^ 
tongwet;  lookiog  in  this  view  upon  Java  less  as  the 
e^tmiKjH£'4lke  people  who  disseminated  the  lan^ 
guage  which,  in  imitation  of  Mr  Marsden,  I  have 
called  the  Great  Polynesian,  than  as  the  soiuroe  of 
a  nKm^fliedem  and  less  essential  influence. 

The  Javanese  seem  to  have  made  repeated  tern* 
poraiy  ebnquesto  of  the  Sundas,  and  one  of  these  is 
matter  of  such  recent  history,  that  Europeans  them- 
SjsbttSvwere  witnesses  to  it*  Nearly  the  same  words 
apply  to  thMtoqoeiU  made  of  Madura.  Of  those 
of  Bali  we  have  no  accurate  record,  but  the  tradi- 
tions of  both  nations  are  full  of  them.  The  effect 
ef  ^Atase  eonqnesfes  has  been  eveiyUiing  short  of 
imposing  a  new  language,  oj(  of  amalgamating  the 
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inferior  with  the  mperior  languages.   The  Siuidi» 

Madura,  and  Bali,  abound  not  only  with  words  of 
pure  Javanese  beyond  any  other  languages  of  the 
Archipelago,  but  they  have  adopted  the  most  m» 
triniiicy  artificial,  and  superfluous  portion  oi  the  Ja- 
vanese ;  die  etiahci  of  d^feremce  and  reject,  ai* 
most,  word  for  word^  as  it  exists  in  that  language. 

The  influence  of  the  Javanese  upon  the  Malay  has 
been  less  cttinderBble»  but  great.   Of  the  portaon 
which  is  common  to  the  Malay  and  Javanese,  it 
would  be  no  easy  or  possible  matter  to  dedne  which 
was  reeeived  into  the  Mafaiy  (ran  the  great  Polyne- 
sian language,  and  which  through  the  more  modem 
vernacular  language.    The  more  ladieal  and  neces- 
sary may  generally  be  considered  aa  baring  oome 
from  the  great  East- Insular  tongue  ;  the  more  in- 
cidental and  extrinsic  from  the  vernacular  language 
of  Java.   Sonetimes  words  received  from  the  kt- 
ter  source  reier  to  some  peculiar  or  lucai  usage  of 
modern  Java»  whm  they  may  be  easily  identaftsd ; 
at  other  times,  the  words  are  no  better  than  the  af- 
fectations of  the  learned,  and  may  even  be  recog- 
nised by  a  foreign  prommciatioii.   An  addkional 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  Javanese  on  the  Malay, 
seems  to  have  been  exerted  on  the  dialects  of  some  of 
the  Malayan  states,  after  their  emigration  from  die 
parent  state  on  Sumatra.    In  the  Patani  dialect  of 
Malay,  I  find,  for  example,  many  words  of  Java- 
nese in  fimnliBr  itse,  but  which  aire  unknown  to  any 
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of  the  rest  of  the  tribes.  The  following  arc  ex- 
amples :  la  was,  old,  of  long  standing  ;  huluiiy  I ; 
WW,  thou  ;  kuloriy  west ;  wetan^  east ;  /or,  north  ; 
kidul,  south  ;  muning,  angry  ;  dalik,  to  hide ; 
mamahy  to  masticate  ;  bangun,  to  mend  ;  tiba,  \, 
to  fall,  2.  to  arrive  ;  jupiik,  to  take  ;  sinveh\  to 
tear.  Javanese  tradition,  in  fact,  of  no  very  re- 
mote antiquity,  describes  the  existence  of  a  connec- 
tion of  a  very  intimate  nature  between  Java  and 
the  state  of  Patani,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Malayan  peninsula. 

The  greater  number  of  words  common  to  the 
Malay  and  Javanese  languages  are,  however,  of  a 
more  radical  and  pennanent  character  than  those 
just  referred  to  ;  and  whether  they  be  of  the  great 
Polynesian  language,  or  modern  Javanese,  seems 
of  less  consequence  than  to  determine  that  the  Ityi- 
guage  of  Java,  under  whatever  name,  and  not  the 
Malay,  is  the  primitive  tongue.  In  words  coin* 
mon  to  both  languages,  it  often  happens,  that  the 
figurative  sense  of  a  word  only  is  recognized  in 
Malay ;  at  other  times,  the  Malay  word  is  a  de- 
rivative from  some  Javanese  root ;  and,  occasional- 
ly, the  Malay  word,  which  appears,  at  first  view,  a 
simple  word,  is  a  compounded  one  in  Javanese, 
the  component  parts  of  which  have  no  existence 
in  the  former  language.  A  few  examples  of  each 
will,  I  think,  satisfy  the  reader  of  the  originality 
of  the  Javanese.     The  literal  sense  of  the  word 
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nyidam^  in  Javanese,  b  froctificadon,  or  the  act  of 

forming  fruit ;  and  its  figurative,  conception  or 
pregnancy.  lu  iigurative  sense  only  is  known  in 
Malay,  in  the  corruption  of  the  mird,  idam.  Lan* 
chaug  means  literally,  in  Javanese,  to  run  a- head, 
to  run  before  another  %  and,  figuratively,  to  antid*^ 
pate*  In  the  latter  sense  only  v^e  have  it  in  Ma- 
lay. Mujur  and  nialang^  in  Javanese,  in  their  li- 
teral significations,  imply,  the  one  lengthwise,  and 
the  other  athwart ;  and  figuratively,  fortunate,  and 
unlucky.  In  the  latter  sense  only  are  they  used 
in  Malay.  Suku^  a  qnarter  or  fourth  part,  in 
both  languages,  is  derived  from  mku,  the  leg,  in  Ja- 
vanese, which,  as  well  as  baku^  a  shoulder,  are  me- 
taphorically used  to  express  that  fraction.  Sung* 
gutf  to  hint,  or  insinuate,  is  a  uietaphorical  use  of  the 
siQiie  Word,  meaning  the  feelers  or  antennae  of  fish 
oif  iiisects.  In  the  literal  sense  it  is  not  known  in 
Malay.'  The  word  ddniaru  a  fever,  corrupted 
in  Malay  dflwiom,  is  derived  from  the  Javanese 
word  adamy  cold,  which  has  no  existence  in  Malay. 
To  understand  this  etymology,  it  is  necessary  to 
exphdn,  that  it  is  not  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  as  with 
us,  and  the  people  ol  India,  but  the  cold,  which  gives 
name  to  a  fever.  In  Javanese,  the  word  buruh 
means' to  labour;  and  burukan^  a  derivative,  wages. 
The  derivative  only  is  known  in  Malay.  Pagaw€y  a 
tool,  an  instrument,  in  both  languages  is  derived 
fiom  a  Javanese  root  jr^ivt;  to  do^  to  work*  jKiate- 
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^thikaUf  goodness,  in  Malay  and  Javanese,  is  deriv- 
^ivoiii  the  Javaaew  adjecki^  bUchik,  good.  Pen^ 
Jurii,  a  leader,  in  Malay,  is  a  corruption  of  Prqjurit, 
.a  8<ddier,  or  warrior,  in  Javanese,  itself  a  deriva* 
ti9^4nmjwitt  war, in  Javanese— B&rMib  BsoAjnrit, 
the  roots,  in  these  two  examples,  aie  words  not  known 
lA  the  Malay  at  ali.  Pimirora,  corrupted  in  MaUy 
plirwarOf  waiting  women,  or  rather  a  sort  of  maids 
of  honour i  is,  as  far  as  the  Malay  is  concerned,  a  pri- 
«anilive'wioffd#  bat  in  Javanese,  is  resolvable  into  its  ' 
^component  parts,  para^  all^  used  collectively,  and 
rar4^  a  maid.  Gafidarusa,  in  both  languages,  is  the 
jMune-of «  medicinal  plant,  a  simple  term  in  Malay, 
but  in  Javanese  referable  at  once  to  its  compoiii;nt 
parts,  gandOf  odour,  and  rusa,  strong,  an  epithet 
which  describes  its  most  sensiUe  quality.   The  par- 
,  ticles  of  each  language,  as  stated  in  another  place, 
.  wiU^genafaUy  be  found  original  $  but  an  eguunple  or 
.  .two  BMqrliei  produced  of  the  less  ftmiliar  ones  be* 
vjuj;^  derived  f  rom  the  Javanese*  'i  hc  particle  maka, 
9piM#^Air  example,  is  mdently  i^.imfi^l^ 
kom  mangka,  time,  in  Javanese ;  and  the  ^fcpii- 
.  ^lative,  daiii  is  a  corruption  of  the  Javanese  lan^  xt^ 
oielf .  im.iidfaMaia^  of  lawm  and  kalmanf  the 

root  of  which  is  the  numeral  kaleh,  two. 
■y^y  The  influence  oi  the  Javanese  upon  the  Malay 
imif  be  traced  after  the  period  when  the  fonn«r 
.  ^received  its  portion  of  Sanskrit  j  for  words  exist  in 
'.Malay,  consisting  jcnntly  of  a  Javanese  and  San- 
^likritTooi.  Gmiapwrih  i«  esample,  ia  Ae  mane 
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of  a  plauty,  from  the  flower  of  which  a  perfumed 
eMnce>  in  Ugh  npate,  k  dram,  it  it  ctnpoisd 

of  the  Javanese  fford  ganda^  odow,  and  the  San- 
skrit one,  pura^  a  palace.  •  Montal^  in  Javanese^ 
the  leaf  of  ihe  Palmyni.  palm»  nod  to  write  vpon» 
is,  in  Malay,  by  a  very  common  corruption,  lontar. 
The  genuine  word  is  composed  of  ron^  a  leaf,  and 
tttlf  in  Sanskrit)  the  fUmyra  pdm.  It  is  singular 
that  the  word  ron  had,  in  its  simple  uncompound- 
ed  stste»  been  akeady  com^ptad  into  demn^  on  a 
principle  already  explained,  it  being  apparently  a 
word  of  the  great  Polynesian  language.  Had  the 
compound  word  been  fonned  by  the  Mahiys^  we 
should  have  found  it,  not  hnkar^  but  dauntel. 
This  subject  will  be  renewed  when  I  qieak  of  the 
introduction  of  Sanskrit. 

In  a  superior  fertility  of  soil,  and  conveniency  of 
situation,  there  seems  to  exist  in  Java  a  permanent 
and  eftotual  cause  for  aseribing  to  its  inhabitants 
a  higher  civilization  than  could  naturally  have  been 
the  growth  of  any  other  part  of  the  Archipelago^ 
and  to  inftr  neosasariiy  iWan  ihenoe^  diat  the  lan- 
guages of  the  people  oi  Java,  of  all  ages,  must,  in  . 
their  tiines»  hm  exerted  the  greatest  influence  en 
those  of  the  oth^  tribes  ;  but  thia.bjr  no  means 
excludes  a  minor  influence  on  the  part  oi^  the  other 
tribes,  and  each  greater  one  may  be  praved  to  hare 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  languages  of 
its  immediate  neighbours.  The  Mahomedan  re» 
Ugion  was  first  introduced  among  the  lidUi^  vhe 
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became*  iu  their  turn,  the  chief  instruments  in 
pgingitipg  it  thitNi|^out  the  rest  of  the  Arohipe* 
lago.  Cominerce  and  religion  went  together  ;  and 
the  Malays  oi'  these  times  were  not  only  the  apos« 
tlea  of  lalain»  but  the  chief  merchants  of  the  Ar« 
chipelago.  From  this  double  source,  a  considera- 
te influx  of  Malay  words  has  taken  place  into  the 
liDguages  of  all  tbe  Mahomedan  and  oomraercial 
nations  of  the  Archipelago.  They  are,  indeed,  . 
QKMtly,  words  celatuig  to  religion  or  conuneroe^ 
and  hmoe  are  readily  detected.  In  Javanese,  for 
example,  we  have  the  Maky  word  inaldin,  night* 
used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  evenutgf  coontnig 
time  according  to  the  Mahomedan  style.  Golok 
a  cleaver*  or  small  hanger,  iu  jMalay,  is  applied  in 
Javanese  to  the  description  of  ridewns  worn  by 

the  priests.  TUtak  in  Malay  means  to  cut  or  lop 
ofi'  any  thing ;  in  Javanese  it  is  to  circumcise. 

The  Bngis  and  Macassar  hnguages  affi>rd  many 
examples.  They  preserve  the  primitive  words, 
Cmt  matanne,  fior  the  cardinal  points  of  the  fompassj 
bat,  in  oommmsial  language,  often  apply  the  Ma* 
lay  ones.  The  influence  of  the  Malay,  in  this  re- 
qieet,  though  infinitely  smaller*  may*  in  its  princi- 
ple, be  compared  to  that  which  the  Persian  has  ex- 
erted on  some  of  the  vernacular  languages  oi  con- 
tinental Fif^^ia» 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Hindoos  as 
a  people  whose  religion  admits  no  proselytes,  and 
wBo  are  interdicted  firam  emigration  by  its  sacred 
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and  inviolable  precepts.  Sini^ular  as  is  the  frame  of 
.  society  among  the  Hindus,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  those  who  have  impressed  the  public  with  these 
opinions  have  rather  consulted  the  assertions  of  the 
Bramins  than  the  principles  of  human  nature  and 
the  analogy  of  history.  Such  opinions  will  not  bear 
the  slightest  examination.  Hindustan  itself  con- 
tains ten  dififer^t  nations,  all  professing  the  Hindu 
TeKgion  ;  and  the  many  ages  before  such  a  revolu- 
tion could  have  been  completed,  implies  most  ex- 
tensiTe  conversion  and  proselytism.  Actual  emi- 
gration, among  Hindus,  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  Hindu  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
and  by  the  abundant  and  unquestionable  relics  of 
Hindu  manners,  language,  and  religion  in  almost 
every  country  of  Eastern  Asia.  ^  This»  indeed*  is  a 
point  now  too  firmly  establiriied  to  demand  any  ad- 
ditional evidence.  Having  premised  these  neces- 
tsry  observations,  we  shall  be  the  better  enabled  to 
understand  and  explain  the  £Eict,  still  sufl^ciendy 
curious  and  interesting,  of  the  existence  of  San- 
skrit in  all.  the  improved  langmges  of  the  Avdhi- 
pelago.  There  are  five  circumstances  respecting 
the  existence  of  Sanskrit  in  the  dialects  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago which  may  be  looked  upon  as  established, 
and  from  an  attention  to  which  we  shall  be  enabled 


*  A  small  Hinda  colony  otisls  at  proiviit  at  Malacca,  and 
has  existed  thora  for  agos.  The  original  settfers  were  ftom 
Teling*. 
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tdfinui  some  rational  oj^iiions  respecting  the  nature, 
dharoeter,  and  extent  of  the  connection  between  the 

distant  Indian  isles  and  the  country  of  the  Hindus, 
first.  The  Sanskrit  exists  in  a  state  of  as  gr^ 
rity  tA  "Ae  articulation  and  alphabets  of  the  Archi- 
pelago would  admit,  nearly  unmi&ed  with  any  mO- 
ilem  dialect  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  af^rently 
in  a  state  of  original  purity.  Secondly,  It  is  most 
pure  in  the  more  cultivated  dialects.  Thirdly,  It 
is  flinmdant  in  the  durect  proportion  of  the  im- 
provement of  each  language.  Fourthly,  It  is  pure 
and  abundant  as  each  dialect  of  the  same  tongue  is 
improved,  and  rare  and  corrupt  as  the  language  is 
common  and  po])ular.  Fifthly,  Where  corruptions 
trf'  Sioislarit  words  exist,  the  sattie  corruption  per* 
i^ed  all  the  different' dialects.  It  is  only  from  a 
sober  examination  of  the  internal  evidence  which 
these  prominent  facts  afibrd,  assisted  by  the  evi- 
dence  which  the  relics  of  ancient  art  and  religion 
lend  us,  that  we  can  expect  to  determine  the. man- 
iK'UhMl  the  Polynesian  dialects  received  thrir 
infusion  of  Sanskrit ;  for  we  cannot  trust  to  tradi- 
tion, and  the  barbarians,  on  both  sides  of  the  wa- 
ter, have  M  hiscorical  record  of  thiii  6f  >ihjf  dAilr 
remote  transaction.  «  •  hhnm*. 

->Hie  amgular  iiwii  now  stated  r^ipmil^  tlie 
mmdSa&im  in  which  Sanskrit  exkts  in  the  langus^ 
of  the  Indian  islands,  lead  me  to  imagine  that  the 
*  hmguaga  was  n«»t  introdueed  Iqr  conquest,  but  pro- 
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pagated  by  the  slow  and  gradual  means  of  xdiigMm 
conversion^  efifiscted,  just  as  in  later timesy  the  Aralm9» 

by  the  Mahomedan8»  through  the  activity  and  in- 
tri^esofa  few  dexterous  priests*  The  iMnskrit,  i( 
may  be  said,  forms  a  more  essential,  necessary,  and 
copious  portion  of  (he  lusular  languages  than 
the  Arabic  i  but  this  may  be  expkined*  The  de- 
fects of  the  Insular  languages  had  hecn  supplied 
through  the  Sanskrit  before  they  knew  the  Arabic, 
and  since  then  the  advancement  of  society  in  the  In- 
dian isles  has  not  been  such  as  to  render  an  influx  of 
jiewwords  necessary,  even  could  the  Arabic  liave  sup- 
plied what  the  Sanskrit  did  not  afford.  The  most 
puzzling  circumstance,  at  first  view,  is  the  fact  of 
the  iianskrit  language  not  being  mixed  in  the  dia* 
lects  of  the  Indian  islands  with  any  living  dialect 
of  Indian  but  this  apparent  difficulty  tends,  on  a 
nearer  inqpectioiVlto  ^iMT  |ip  the  history  of  its  in- 
troduction. Had  any  living  tongue  been  intro- 
duced with  it,  we  should  have  no  doubt  but  the 
hnguage  had  been  introduced  through  conquest 
and  subjugation,  or  commercial  intercourse.  The 
conquerors  and  the  ccmquered  mixing,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  mixed  their  languages,  and  we 
should  see  iiot  only  the  peculiar  corruptions  of  the 
Indian  dialect,  but,  superinduced  on  tbsse»  the  im- 
perfection of  oral  communteatkm.  Even  siqiposiRg 
the  conquerors  of  the  Indian  islands  to  have  been 
the  very  nation  who  spoke  die  Sanskrii  langn^ 
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a  supposition  perhaps  too  violent,  as  it  would  carry 
us  to  a  period  of  antiquity  in  Indian  history  on 
which  even  tra^lition  is  silent,  the;  Sanskrit  lan- 
guage must,  through  the  popular  anil  oral  commu- 
nication which  must  have  ensued,  liave  undergone 
corruptions  similar  to  those  which  it:  has  undergone 
in  all  the  vernacular  tongues  of  India,  and  which, 
indeed,  all  languages  must  undergo  vvlien  similarly 
situated  among  a  harharous  jvt'ople,  unless  when  in- 
fused through  the  medium  of  letters,  or,  which  in 
such  a  state  of  society  is  the  same  thing,  through 
the  priesthood.  The  class  of  words  which  has  been 
admitted  is  not  such  as  by  any  means  to  w-arrant  us 
in  the  belief  that  a  popular  intercourse  existed  be- 
tween the  two  people.    The  affinity  between  the 
two  languages  is,  indeed,  far  from  being  radical, 
for  the  terms  borrowed  by.  the  East- Insular  lan- 
guages are  generally  abstract  words,  rendered  ne- 
cessary to  the  ])eople  who  adopted  them  in  the 
course  of  improvement,  and  deliberately  selected 
for  the  purpose,  jusl  as  we  apply  ourselves  to  the 
ancient  languages  of  Europe  for  technical  terms. 
In  some  of  the  less  improved  languages  they  are 
seldom  more  than  terms  connected  with  the  |)ecu- 
liar  mythology  of  the  Hindus.  The  (Jlass  of  words 
most  liable  to  be  introduced  when  two  nations  are 
mixed,  is  necessarily  that  of  most  familiar  and  con- 
stant application  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life. 
It  is  so  far  the  reverse  of  this  with  the  Insu- 
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hr  dialects,  that  wherever  Sanskrit  words  mostr 
aboand,  the  langiiage  frill  be  found  to  be  the  moil 
artificial  and  refined.  The  polite  dialect  of  Java, 
or  iangu^^  of  respect,  which  is  strictly  a  factitious 
qieecb,  utes  the  Saaakrit  Iflbetallj*  The  ordinaiy 
written  language  does  the  same,  and  the  Kami  or 
recondite  language  of  the  priesthood  wantons  in 
Sanskrit  words  nearly  in  a  state  of  primitife  puritj. 
Id  some  instances  it  is  imposi>ible  to  account  for 
the  caprice  of  language,  for  Sanslurit  words  extend 
even  to  the  objects  of  sense.  In  Malay  we  have 
kapala  for  the  head,  in  Javanese  sira  for  the  same 
objeet.  In  Bugis  and  Macassar*  as  well  as  in  Ma- 
lay  and  Javanese,  we  have  ?'upa  for  the  face,  and  all 
belonging  to  the  most  common  dialect,  being,  in- 
deed, the  only  words  for  these  objects  in  all  but  the 
Javanese.  Words  of  this  nature  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely few  in  number,  and  are  here  adduced 
as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  Let  us  suppose 
the  case  of  a  few  Hindu  missionaries  arriving 
among  the  Indian  islanders  for  the  purpose  of  con« 
▼erting  them.  It  would  surely,  in  that  case,  be  a 
hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  teach  the  rude  natives 
ikeir  language ;  pmdenoe  would  at  once  dictate 
to  them  the  necessity  of  acquinng  the  dialect 
of  the  couutiy,  and  their  awn  tongue  would  not 
once  be  referred  to.  When  religiona  instroedoii 
was  to  be  given,  the  Sanskrit,  the  language  conse- 
crated to  religion  among  all  Hindus^  would  be  had 
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xeeourse  to.  This  would  be  stripped  of  its  infiec-' 
tieM»  and  mixed  with  the  nide  hagnage  of  the 
people,  and  thus  would  be  formed  such  a  language 
as  the  Kawi,  or  abstruse  language  of  Java  and  Bali* 
Fim  this  hmguage  Sanskrit  wevds  would  be  difi 
fused,  in  the  progress  of  civilization  and  improve- 
ment»  omt  the  common  speech  of  the  people,  losing 
a  gieater  or  less  share  of  their  puritjr  as  they  were 
more  or  less  trusted  to  orui  utterance^  or  were  adopt- 
ed by  tribes  more  or  less  improved. 

The  historical  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  commercial  intercourse  by  which 
the  precious  products  of  the  Eastern  idands  have 
been  conveyed  during  all  ages  to  India,  Hindu 
missionaries  came  at  various  times  into  the  Eastern 
ishinds,  chiefly  from  Telinga,  and  that  through  them 
the  Hindu  religion  and  the  Sanskrit  language  were 
widely  q»read  over  the  Archipelago  ^  but  I  shall 
net  at  present  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as  it  will  bo 
more  fully  considered  in  treatiug  of  the  history  and 
antiqnities  of  the  ishmds. 

I  have  attempted  to  argue  that  Java  was  the 
seat  from  whence  originated  the  early  civilization 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  I  imagine  theie 
is  some  ground  for  believing,  that,  through  the 
channel  of  the  Javanese,  the  other  Polynesian  lan« 
guages  nceived,  perhaps^  the  principal  portion  of 
their  Sanskrit.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
similaoty  in  sound,  and  §m^  whidi  must  result 
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ijrom  the  operation  of  those  more  general  cmM 
which  tend  to  ammiJate  to  such  a  degree,  in  some 
of  their  grander  features,  all  the  Insular  lan- 
guages* there  atill  esuat  coincidencea  and  poiota  af 
reaemUance  of  ao  arbitrary  a  nature,  that  they  cooU 
only  have  hail  their  source  in  the  mod  iiications  pro- 
duced by  one  tangue,  whatever  tongue  that  waa. 

Before  attempting  to  bring  this  directly  home  to 
the  Javanese,  1  shall  produce  a  lew  examples  of  the 
aimilarity  to  which  I  allude.  SakH  in  Sanakrit 
means  power  ;  in  the  Polynesian  languages  it 
meana  only  supernatural  powen  Putra  in  ^ianskrit 
manna  a  son ;  in  Mahqr  it  ia  son  of  a  king  ot 
prince.  \\'e  shall  afterwaids  see  how  it  is  in  Ja- 
wieae.  JLakaa,  one  hundred  thousand,  ia  in  «V 
the  knguages  of  the  Archipelago  only  ten  thott* 
sand.  As  to  similarity  in  corrupted  orthography, 
this  is  leaa  to  be  wondered  at ;  but,  even  here^  we 
meet  such  examples  of  arbitrary  pronunciation 
and  spelling,  that  it  is  diliicult  not  to  ascribe  their 
origin  to  one  common  souroe  of  error.  We  havie^ 
ibr  example,  garUy  lignum  aloes,  instead  of  agu?'  ; 
m^asarif  the  name  of  a  plant,  instead  of  nagakem 
mar  ;  kuda^  a  horse,  in  pkoe  of  ghara  ;  baiarot  an 
avatar,  instead  of  awatara.  If  we  are  to  consider 
the  Sanakrit  words  in  the  Polynesian  langnagea 
aa  eomii^  fiom  one  source,  we  must  imagine  that  a 
class  of  words,  the  very  existence  oi  which  implies 
jOMe  dviliiation  and  improveme&l»  wwa  dsrivad 
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fiwi  the  most  improved  lace,  from  the  language  int 

which  the  Sanskrit  exists  in  the  greatest  purity  and 
greatest  abuadancet  and  not  from  a  ruder  tribe  or 
more  meagre  language,  in  which  it  exists  bat  liiin* 
ly  scattered.  This  strong  presumptive  evidence  is 
very  satisfactory  9  but  more  positive  and  conclusive 
testimony  may  be  dravmfrom  anactnal  examinai- 
tiou  of  the  languages.  I  have  already  produced  ex- 
amples of  compound  words  in  Malay,  in  which  th^ 
Javanese  and  Sanskrit  are  united  as  component 
parts.  Fuiro,  a  son,  and  putri,  a  daughter,  in  San* 
skrit*  mean  strictly  the  same  thing  in  Javanese^ 
but  belong  exclusively  to  the  language  of  respect, 
from  whence  they  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Malay,  where  they  are  used  in  the  limited  sense  of 
prince  and  princess,  or  son  and  daughter  of  a  king. 
The  wordptgOf  prayer,  in  Sanskrit,  becomes  in  the 
polite  dialect  of  Java  ptiji,  which  corruption  of  the 
word  is  the  only  form  in  which  it  appears  in  Ma* 
lay.  Nagara  is  a  city  in  Sanskrit ;  in  the  ordi* 
nary  language  of  Java  the  word  is  preserved  with- 
out alteration ;  but  in  the  language  of  deference, 
it  becomes  nagari;  and  this  corrupt  form,  de* 
rived  from  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Javanese,  is 
admitted  into  the  Malay  where  the  word  has  na 
other. 

In  discussuig  the  subject  of  a  great  Polynesian 
laqguage,  I  have  attempted  to  show,  that  many  evi- 
dences exist  of  a  considerable  degree  of  kcd[.  and 
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indigenous  civfliwHon  in  the  Indian  Arehipehgo* 

wholly  independent  of  foreign  instruction  ^  that  the 
principal  tribes  understood  the  culture  of  grain ; 
the  use  of  iron,  tin,  and  gold ;  of  the  larger  ani* 
tnals  ;  that  they  had  a  national  kalendar,  and  pro- 
bably understood  the  art  of  writing.  If  we  con- 
sider  how  small  their  progress  has  since  been,  be- 
yond what  is  implied  by  this  statement,  we  shall  not 
ihhik  very  highly  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
improvements  which  the  islanders  received  from 
the  Hindus^  and  the  catalogue  of  them  wiU  not  be 
difficult  to  sum  up.  The  Hindus  may  have  in- 
structed the  islanders  in  the  knowledge  of  copper 
and  niver ;  perfaiqps  taught  them  to  tame  die  horse 
and  elephant,  which  are  commonly  known  by  San- 
skrit names ;  instructed  them  in  the  use  of  cotton 
'  and  of  the  fdiric  manufactured  from  it ;  in  that  of 
pepper,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  drug  from  the  in- 
digo plant,  and  in  the  culture  of  some  Indian  fruits. 
Finally,  the  Hindus  taught  the  East-IHsuIar  tribes 
a  new  kalendar,  which  became  supplemental  to  their 
own  widiout  superseding  it ;  they  modified  their 
writing,  gave  them  a  new  literature  and  a  new  re- 
ligion, fortunately  unaccompanied  by  the  unsocial 
tod  revolting  genius  of  genuine  Hinduism. 

The  introduction  of  a  portion  of  Arabic  has,  as 
in  other  situations,  been,  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Indian  islands,  the  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Mahomedan  religion*  Into  the  distant  regions  * 
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of  the  Archipelago  the  Alkoran  was  not  introduced 
hj  the  swordt  and  in  the  days  of  Arabun  oonquest 
and  0iithu8ia«»  bnt  at  a  oomparativvly  kte  poiod, 
and  by  a  few  straggling  merchants.  In  the  proud* 
eat  days  of  Arabian  empire*  the  maritime  unduU 
fulness  of  the  Arabs  must  have  been  unequal  to  so 
distant  an  entei^ise  as  the  conquest  and  conver* 
mm  of  the  Indian  islands. 

The  exact  period  of  the  earliest  conversion  is 
not  veiy  well  defined*  but  may  be  generally  itated 
at  about  five  hmodied  years  badL.  The  Malays 
were  the  first  converts,  and  were  followed  by  the 
Javanese  at  a  bng  mterval  of  a  eentury  and  a  hal^ 
and  by  the  nations  of  Celebes  at  one  of  two  cen- 
turies. Of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  islands,  the 
Malays  afe  the  moat  thorough  converts  to  Maho- 
tnedanism,  and  they  enjoy,  among  their  less  zealuus 
neighbours,  the  reputation  oi^  being  good  Maho- 
medans.  They  are  the  only  considetabk  nation 
of  the  Arch^lago  *  who  have  followed  the  exam^ 
of  the  peat  Mahomedan  natiims  of  western 
Aaiay  mt  adopting  the  Araine  ckaraeter.  This  cir* 
cumstance  gives  a  facility  to  the  introduction  of 
Arabia  in  the  writtan  language,  and,  added  to  their 
superior  zeal  and  longer  conversion,  is  the  cause 
why  maoh  more  Arabic  is  found  in  the  Alalay,  than 


*  The  Bantamese  and  Achmese^  and  people  of  Miodanse^ 

do  so  also,  but  tliey  are  inconsiderabla  tribes. 
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in  my  otiher  language  of  the  Afchipelago.  Still, 
however,  the  harshness  and  variety  of  the  Arabic 
consonants  are  so  hostile  to  the  few  soft  and  sim- 
pie  sounds  of  the  Insular  languages,  that  the  num- 
ber of  words  naturalized  in  the  Malay  is  very  in- 
flignifleanty  and  even  some  of  these  are  softened  down 
to  the  standard  of  Polynesian  pronunciation.  Mars* 
den,  as  stated  in  another  place,  with  accuracy  con- 
siders the  number  of  Arabic  words  adopted  into 
the  Malayan,  not  to  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  i  but, 
by  a  sanctioned  pedantry,  a  writer  introduces  words, 
or  whole  sentences,  at  pleasure,  as  is  practised  in 
all  languages  of  which  Arabic  is  the  sacred  text* 
In  languages,  not  written  in  tho  Anbie  character, 
such  a  practice  is  generally  excluded,  but  these, 
too,  are  not  without  expedients*  When  treating 
of  religious  topics,  the  Javanese  pnests  write  their 
native  tongue  in  a  modified  Arabic  character,  and 
the  nations  of  Celebes  follow  a  more  awkward  plan, 
often  intermixing  the  Arabic  and  native  character 
in  the  same  manuscript.  Notwithstanding  these 
contrivances,  words  are  often  so  disguised,  parti- 
cularly in  oral  language,  that  it  is  only  through  the 
awkwardness  of  sound  that  we  are  led  to  suspect 
them  to  be  aliens.  The  Arabic  word  muf&kdi  is 
made,  for  example,  pakat  in  Malay  ;  and  /ekiry  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Archipelago,  m  piker  i  so- 
habat  is  sabai.  The  changes  in  the  Javanese  axe 
the  most  violent  of  all,  sometimes  leaving  hardly  a 
featuio  of  resemblance  with  the  oiiginaL  SabcA 
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becomes  in  Javanese  sa*wab  ;  sahabat^  skabatf  and 
m^JuA,  iaiakakf  whetlier  in  writing  or  tpeaking. 

The  other  oriental  languages,  which,  besides  the 
^Sanskrit  and  Arabic»  enter  into  the  composition  of 
•the  inoiEe  impioved  Polynesian  dialects,  are  l*e* 
linga,  Persian,  and  a  few  words  of  Chinese.  The 
TeisMga  has  been  introduced  chiefly  through  the 
nedinm^  oemmerce,  in  the  course  of  the  traffic 
which  is  still  carried  on,  and  seems  to  have  existed 
in  my  remote  times,  between  the  Indian  isUnda 
and  the  kingdom  of  Kalinga,  the  only  name  for 
th^  i^nd^de  .continent  known  to  the  Insular  lan- 
guages. A  few  words  I  have  no  doubt,  have  also 
been  admitted  in  the  progress  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Indipn  tribes,  and  some  in  making  tmslations 
from  tiie  vernacular  language  of  the  Telingas. 
.Words  of  Telinga  are  most  frequent  in  Malay,  the 
Unguajranea i£  commerce;  and  it  may,  indeed^ 
be  considered  as  singular,  that  they  exist  in  no 
greater  nijonber.  But  the  case  with  the  Telingas  is 
xiearly  pttndlel  to  that  of  the  early  propagators  of 
Hinduism.  They  are  not  numerous  enough  for  con- 
queron,  and  ha¥e,  consequently,  not  ingrafted  their 
iongnenpon  the  vernacular  languages*  Still  tiiey 
CQjOsider  themselves  superior  to  the  natives  of  th^ 
•oountry,  and  a&ct  to  play  the  part  of  instnicton 
in  religious  matters ;  but,  in  diis  case,  it  is  the 
Arabic,  and  not  their  own  language,  which  is  called^ 
ftr.  This  afltbrds  a  striking  illustration  of  the  hisi- 
^ijand  manner  of  the  introduction  of  Sanskrit* 
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The  number  of  Telinga  words  in  Javanese  ia 
verjr  trifling ;  sad  even  in  Malay  but  inoonndaiw 
able.  In  the  latter,  the  words  are  commercial 
terms,  a  few  words  familiar  to  dieir  written 
compositions,  but  not  adopted  in  o<^oqukl  speedi. 
Some  of  the  latter  arf  corrupt  forms  of  Sanskrit, 
easily  recognised  by  their  peculiarity  of  termina- 
tion. In  Javanese  we  have  no  words  of  tUs  dasi. 
Here  no  word  is  found  with  any  otlier  corruption 
than  what  may  be  traced  to  imperfect  orthqgnphy 
or  pronunciation. 

In  tlie  Malay  only,  we  discover,  probably,  about 
a  bunchred  words  of  Persian^  which  crept  into  the 
lanij^uage,  during  the  busy  commercial  intercourse 
which  existed  between  the  Indian  isles  and  the 
Mahomedan  states  of  India,  after  die  eonvernen 
of  the  islanders  to  Mahomedauism.  Some  have 
made  thehr  way  through  translations,  and,  perfaapi, 
a  few  by  a  direct  intercoone  vrith  the  Beieians  of 
iJie  guff. 

Of  the  mX  languagea  of  CkkiOf  a  very  trifling 

portion,  indeed,  has  been  infused  into  the  Poly- 
nesian tongues,  notwithstanding  the  long  and  inti- 
mate intercourse  which  has  existed  between  the 
people,  and  the  number  of  Chinese  settlers  within 
the  Archipehigo.  The  hmguages  have  been  bin- 
dered  from  mixing,  by  diflferwMe  ef  rdigion  and 
,  manners  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  of  genius 
in  that  oi'  their  hmguages,— the  one  uncouth  and 
monotonouBi  the  other  smooth  and  hainnonious. 
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Anumg  Suropeaa  languages,  the  Portuguese 
dumiB  has  exerted  any  considerabie  influence  on  the 
Polynesian  languages,  and  this  is  nearly  coiiHned 
to  the  Malay.   The  character  ot  the  Portuguese 
iBtereonne  with  India,  was*  from  the  b^inning»  , 
widely  ditierent  i'rom  that  9^  other  European  na- 
tions.  They  were  professed  cimquerors»  and  sub- 
jugated and  colonised  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 
They  came  into  direct  contact  with  the  natives  of 
ih^  country,  and  caused  the  effisct  of  their  religiouft 
and  civil  institutions  to  be  practically  felt.  The  go- 
wmment  of  other  European  nations  has  been  ^  go- 
mmment  of  opinion  and  management,  effected 
through  the  imtrumentality  of  the  natives  of  the 
country,  in  the  course  ot*  whielw  the  gl^ect  seem 
rather  to  have  been  to  avoid  a  familiarity  of  inter- 
course, than  to  court  it*    TUe  difierence  is  disco- 
vered in  the  effect  produced  upon  language,  and 
has  been  forwarded  by  the  congenial  soitiiess  of 
H  southern  dialect,  opposed  to  the  roughness  of  o^r 
guttural  northern  tongues.   The  Dutch,  in  partir 
cular,  is  so  dissonant  and  so  repugnant  in  sound  po 
the  smoothness  of  the'  Insular  languages,  that 
few  words  of  it  can  be  articulated  at  all ;  and  even 
the  easiest  are  so  metamorphosed,  that  it  will 
conjecture  to  guess  at  them.    Who,  for  example, 
can  recognise  in  the  Javanese  word  ratpSni,  the 
Dutch  words  Raad  van  ladie^  the  famous  ,Comir 
eU  of  the  Indies?"'  ! 
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VOCABULARIES. 

in  many  former  CoUecHons^^Esamfiki^^Vwit^ 

buiary  of  the  Languages  of  the  Archipelago, 

To  render  the  subject  of  the  preceding  chapters 

more  intelligible,  and  to  afford  the  professed  scholar 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself,  as  well  at 
of  the  accuracy,  of  the  opinions  which  the  writer  has 
advanced  in  the  course  of  this  book,  a  series  of  vo- 
cabularies are  appended.  These  are  of  various  au« 
tiienticity,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  collected.  Those  of  the  Javanese, 
Maky,  Bugis»  Macassar,  Madurese,  Balinese^ 
Siinda,  and  Bii^uk  Dayak,  were  compiled  by  myself, 
personally,  under  such  advantages,  that  I  thiak  they 
nay  be  entirely  relied  upon.  Of  the  rest,  many 
have  also  been  compiled  under  more  favourable 
auspices  than  usual ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged^ 
Aat,  in  eeneral,  there  exist  innumerable  sources  of 
error  in  any  attempts  to  compile  vocabularies  of 
languages  with  which  we  are  unacquainted, — ^from 
ourownignoranceand  unskilfulness,— from  the  carei 
Icssness, — incapacity,  and  apathy  of  the  n^tiY^s^— » 
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and  from  the  incompatibility  of  the  idioms  of  the 
European  and  Indian  languages.  Ordinary  voyagers 
are  seldom  or  never  to  be  trusted,  and  endless  ex- 
amples of  the  ridiculous  blunders  committed  by 
them  might  be  adduced.  For  the  reader's  satisfac- 
tion and  amusement,  I  shall  quote  a  few  examples 
from  our  own  old  voyagers  and  travellers.  The 
first  specimen  of  the  language  of  Java  with  which 
we  meet  is  in  the  voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  It 
is  called  **  Certainc  wordes  of  the  naturall  language 
of  Java,  learned  and  observed  by  our  men  there." 
It  turns  out  to  be  not  Javanese,  but  a  mixture  of 
that  language  with  Sunda  and  Malay.    Tlie  very 
first  word  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  progress 
of  error  in  matters  of  this  nature.    For  silk,  we 
have  the  word  sabucky  which  means  a  sash.  The 
origin  of  this  blunder  is  obvious.     The  sashes 
worn  by  the  Javanese  are  usually  of  silk.    The  in- 
quirer, wishing  for  the  native  name  of  silk,  pointed 
to  a  silken  sash,  and  received  the  name  of  the  in- 
dividual for  that  of  the  class.    The  word  doduck^ 
which  ought  to  have  been  written  dodot,  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind.    It  is  interpreted  "  blue 
cloth,"  but  means  properly  the  portion  of  dress 
with  which  the  loins  of  the  natives  are  usually  gird- 
ed, and  which  is  frequently  of  a  blue  colour.  *  In 
Ogilbie's  Asia  we  have  "  a  brief  vocabulaiy  of  the 
Malayan  tongue,"  I  know  not  where  obtained, 

♦  Drake  8  voyage  in  Hakluyt  a  Voyages,  Navijjntions,  &c. 
Jleprint,  Vol.  IV.  p.  246. 
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which  Abounds  ia  the  most  extravagant  emm  of  alL 
Here  m  found  rach  ludicrous  interpretatioiit  m  the 

following  :  scnderi^  (skjlQ  all  one  nante,  (wait) 
both barngftif  (to  sport)  foolish  i;ya0^ 
fir^^ww,  (agang)  (a  saint  or  sage,)  "  a  civil  mmi*' 
9)iacanan  vi'wumy  (meat  and  drink)  "a  wedding ;** 
kekeer,  (a  file,  figuratively  a  miser)  bouutooos 
/Z^o?/,  (mother)  "  a  grandfather,'*  and  anackj 
(child)  young,  progeny)  a  calf.'*^  Sir  Thomas 
Heiben's  GoUection  of  Maky  words  is  lessestravm- 
gantly  absurd  than  Ogilbie's,  but  still  abounds  in 
very  ludicrous  errors.  He  has  cambi^  (JkanMng^ 
goat)  as  the  word  for  ox,  and  for  a  goat  carbaw^ 
( kdrbaoyj  which  is  a  buiialo.  Some  of  his  tran^ 
lions  put  to  defiaofie  all  attempt  to  trace  them»  as, 
for  example,  Is  he  not  here  ?**  beef;  "  well 
done,"  sarsa$  "  let  pass,"  ganga  ;  near  hand,'^ 
gjliui  

•  Asia,  by  John  Ogtlbie,  Esq.  his  Majesty'i  C<»iiiQgr«pher» 
ice.  p.  I99» 

f  Some  yesn^  traveb  into  diYOft  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia 

the  Great,  by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  Bart.  p.  3()6. — Some 
more  recent  voyagers  are  as  liitic  to  be  relied  on.  Forresit 
who  had  a  vulgar  knowledge  of  Malay,  interprets  karang* 
asamf  the  name  of  the  principal  state  of  the  iaiand  of  Bali* 
tlie  country  of  the  rovgA  roekt'*  knowing  that  karung  com- 
monly meant  a  rodt,  and  Mam,  sour,  which  he  thought,  when 
in  search  of  an  etymology,  he  might  alter  into  rough.  But 
parang  means  also  an  orchard  or  grove,  and  the  priraitive 
fiignification  of  asam  is  the  tamarind  tree,  so  tliat  the  com* 
powd  is  Uterally  and  strictly    the  tamarind  grove.** 
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.  Making  every  allowance  for  errors  of  transcrip- 
•  tion,  the  orthography  is  so  wantonly  vague  and 
false  m  all  these  compilations,  that  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  conceive  how  tlie  ears  of  our  predecessors 
could  have  been  so  deceived  as  to  record  them. 

In  the  following  vocabulary  the  whole  of  the 
languages  are  exhibited  at  one  view  under  each 
word,  and  follow  each  other  in  their  natural  classes. 
The  first  class  conipreliends  the  two  great  lan- 
guages of  the  western  portion  of  the  Archipelago 
which  have  exerted  the  most  extensive  iuHuence 
upon  those  of  their  neighbours.  The  second  com- 
prehends the  languages  of  the  tribes  of  the  second 
order  in  the  same  portion  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
the  third  a  specimen  of  the  language's  of  the  savages 
of  lank  hair  and  brown  complexion  of  the  same 
quarter.  The  fourth  contains  the  great  languages 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Archipehigo,  the  Bugis 
and  Macassar;  the JiJ}h cl&ss  the  secondary  langUdges 
of  the  same  quarter  ;  the  sij:th  a  specimen  of  the 
languages  of  the  South  Sea  islands  ;  and  the 
seventh  of  the  languages  of  the  Papuan,  or  woolly- 
haired  races. 

Before  concluding  these  preliminary  remarks,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  1  explain  the  nature  of  the 
sources  from  which  I  have  drawn  such  parts  of  this 
comparative  series  of  vocabulai'ies  as  I  am  not  my- 
self pledged  for  the  accuracy  of.  The  most  copi- 
eus  and  perfect,  that  of  the  Lampungs,  is  extract- 
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ed  from  the  woric  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  its 

be  tmefeed*  Tbe  apeoiiimi  of  the  * 
JaDgua<^es  of  he  South  Sea  islands  is  that  of  the 
Atuif  taken  from  the  third  volume  of  Cook^s  voy* 
ages.  Itifl»likeallothenfnm  tbeanwadra 
sources,  scan  y  nnd  unsatisfactory.  The  selection 
of  words  in  (he  original  ia  extremely  iigudiciom^ 
«A  wmf  .»mplot  hmr  iatrnd  efid«nce  of 
error  and  ignorance.  The  q>eciinen  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Timur,  the  moat  pietalent  of  the  many 
dialects  of  the  island,  and  of  that  of  Rotti,  were 
collected  by  Lieutenant  Owen  PhillipSp  a  gen- 
tleman well  vened  in  the  Malayan  langHagft>  and 
their  chief  defect  is  their  brevity.  The  specimen 
of  the  language  of  the  Samang,  or  wodly-haired 
race  of  the  monntaina  of  the  Malayan  peninaula, 
was  collected  for  me  by  the  minister  of  the  prince 
of  Queda,  a  man  of  very  superior  mind,  and  cor- 
rected by  my  friend  Mi^r  Macinnes»  after  Mr 
Marsden,  among  Europeans,  perhaps  tbe  best  Ma- 
layan scholar  eiusting.  The  ezampbs  of  the  Ma* 
dagascar  are  from  the  well-known  narrative  of  Ro- 
bert Drury,  who  lived  fifteen  years  among  the  na* 
tivea.  It  canriea  with  it  internal  evidence  of  au- 
thenticity, and  the  errors  into  which  the  writer  has 
fallen  are  those  only  incident  to  an  untutored  and 
unlettered  mind,  errors  in  orthography  and  of  mi- 
^kilfuluess  iu  selection. 
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The  ietten     c»  and  a,  withtn  hrackeU  in  the /oUowing  ¥0^ 

mudamemim  The  mtmeraUpomt  wUJht  arrangemnU  ihe 
hnguaga  dauu. 


English 
1.  Javanese  (0.) 
Javanese  (c) 
Javanese  (aJ 


Malay 
f.Bali  (Or) 
BaU  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
LanipuDg 

3.  Biajuk  ri)i-,v 

4.  Bugis  ..n 

(Ti  tiwlii  lull  I 

6.  Atui 
7«  SSmaog 


langit 

ngawiyat 

hakuiio 

jumantoro 

gagoDO 

Jangit 

hmgit 

angkasa 

lai^ih 

langit 
langit 
langih 
l*bgih 

hairanii:. 
kael 


English  j/ar 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  lintang  'V'^ 
Javanese  (c.) lintang  .-^-^ 
Javuiicbt;  (a.)ti-anggono  • 
I  autoro 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Ball  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugia 


5«TiBiiiri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S&maDg 


biDlang 
bintang 

bintang 
bintang 
bintoeng 
bintoeng 

da 

eheta 
binting 
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English 


moan 


!•  Javanese  (o.)  wuluu  rumbulan 
Javanese  (c.)  sasi 
Jftvaneae  (a.)  chondro 
■  litiuigau 

ioeo£ro  rati, 
buJin 
buian 


Malay 
2,  Hah  (o.) 

Bali(c.) 

Madura  (o.)  buian 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

l.«ainpung 
d.Bu4uk 
4.  Bagit 

Macassar 
5*  Timiiri 

RoUi 
6  Atui 
7-  Satnaog 


bulaQ 

buian 
bnlan  . 
ketang' 

bulang 
fulan 
biilak 

marama 

kachik 


Madagascar  voler 


Enghsh 
I.Javanese  (o.) 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
S.Biajuk 
*4.Bugis 

Macassat 
5.  Ttmuri 

Rotti 
(5.  Atui 
7.  Samang 

Mada^iscar 


sun 

srang-nge-nge 
surye 

baskoro,  rawi 

prabonggo 

prabonggopati 

matahari 

mata-oahi 

surya 

are 

panan-poe 

matagaiii 
matandao 
mataso 
matalo 

laroh 
lacloh 
hai,  raa 
mitkatok 
andro 


English  rainbow 
1.  Javanese  (o.J  kuwung 
Javaaese  (c.)  tejo 
JavaiMie  ^a.) 


Malay  idar-danu 
Bali  (0.)  byang-lalah 
Bali  (c.)  kuwung-kuwttng 
aodang 


Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  katouabiri 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung  goueh 

3.  Biajuk  liyu 

4.  Bugis  tara«uwe 
Macassar  tara-uire 

.5.  Timuri 

Rotti 
6\  Atui 
7.  Samang 

Madagascar  avvar 

Enjjlish  east 
I .  Javanese  (o.)  wetan  timur 
JanuMte  (c.)  punro 
Javanese  (a.)  purwo 


Malay 
2.  Bah  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
5.  Biajok 

4.  Bugia 
Macassar 

5.  limuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


timur 

kangin 

wetan 

temor 

wetan  timur 


timor 

alao,  Imum 
inuA»  limiim 


tinogher 
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Englisli  tcest 
I.  Javanese  (o.)  kulon 
Jafiinese  (c.)  kilcn 
Javanese  (a.)  paachim 


3.  Bali  (0.)  kau 
Bali  (c.)  kulon 
Madura  (o.)  banUi  ' 
Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.)    kulon,  barat 

Sunda  (c.) 

LampuQg 
3»Biajuk  barat 
4*  Bogit         urti,  bftiatu 

Mieamu     itecTi  btrate 

5.  Timtiri 

Rota 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samaug  » 

English  north 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  lor 
Javanese  (c.)  ler 
Jattnese  ( a. )  ntoro 


u  ta  ra 
badaja 
kaler 
daja 


Malay 
S.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sonda  (o.)  kalefj  utara 
Sunda  (c.)  * 
Lampuug  ' 

4*  Bi^if 
MlMSiMar 

5.  TimuTl 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


otra 

nanomg 
wal^ntan 


English  south 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  kidul 
Javanese  (c.)  kidul 
Javanese  (a«)  daksiao 


dUatan 

k&lod 
kidul 
lahoh 

kidul 
parnaogia 

salatan 

manijaog 

itimnrso 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lainpung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Maowsar 

5.  Timari 
Rotti' 

6.  Atui 

7«  Srimang 
Madayuwar  atimo 

English   '  rartk 
i.  Javanese  (o.)ia^ahj  bnmi 
Javanese  (c)  siti 
JaYaneae  (a.)  ptatolo  bomi 
■  ■  ■  prattwi 


Malay 
9.  Bali  (o.) 
Ball  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bnffia 


buntolo 
tanah 


5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S^aag 
Madagascar 


gumi 

taaa,  bomi 

taoeu)  taoa 

bumi 

petak 

llnoe 

mn^ 

rahi 

dahai 

inotu 

tek 

tomif 
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Engliih  earthquake 
1.  JafMMie  (o.)  liodu 
Janneie  (c.)  lindii 
jAfaoeie  (a.)  meoggut 


Malay  gSmpa 
Rali  (o.)  lioo 
Bah  (c.) 

Madura (o.)  ganUag 
Madura  (c.) 
3uiida  (o.)  Uni 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung  kukok 

3.  Biajuk 

4,  Bugis  roogrong 
Macassar  rongrong 

^  iimuri 
Rotti 

0.  Atui 

7,  b^amang 
Madag^cor 

English        land  (drjfj 

1.  Javaneae  (o.)  darat 
JaYaacae(c.)  daralaa 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay  darat 
2.  Bali  (o.)  danit 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  darat 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  darat 
Siinda  (c.) 
LampuDg  dara 
9.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis  dara 
Macassar  bonto 

6.  Timuri  marau 
llotti  luu 

6.  Alui 

7.  Sumang 
Mada^^ascar 


English  island 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  pvlo 
Javanese  (c)  onsa 
Javanese  (a.)  nuswa 
  «iU 


Malay 
%  Ball  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (u  ) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampuug 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Kotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 

English 
K  Javanese  (o.) 
Javanese  (&) 
Javanese  (at) 


pulao 
pulo 

polo  gili 

nusa 

pulao 
pulao 
liwukang 
liwukao^ 


Malay 
Ball  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Suiida  (c»>) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk  . 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 
Timuri 
Rotti  ' 

6.  Atui 

7.  Saaiang 
jyiada^car 


mota 

ooaa 

mountttim 
ganuog 
wukir  hardi 
prawoto  akolo 
baidoko 
giri 

gunuugi  bttkil 

bukit 

gunung 

gunuug 

gunung 

rugok 
bukit 

mnngchong 
niongchong 
tanutk 
Ukti 

tiblngfChubuk 
Tohitdit 
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English  plain 
1.  JaTamse  (o.)  liorohoro 
Javanese  (i  .j  la^il 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay  padaogf 
2.  Bali  (o.)  ,'-  ftfgal 
liali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  tagpU 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o,)  iliffl 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampuug  laadosi 
S*  Biajuk.  "  

4.  Biigi$<ji.  i>adang.gDe 
MacHW*  '  fMfaog 

5.  Timuri  nj tuhan' 
Rotti  jno 

6.  Atui 

7«  Samang 
m^4ygi^Tijar 

Eogliflh  stone 
\p  Jafftoefe  (o.)  watu 
JawMse  (c.)  selo 
Jftvantw  selo 

ptfBDg 


Malay  batu 

%  Bali  (o.)  batu 

Bali  (c)  watu 

Madura  (o.)  baio 

Madura  (c.) 

S«iMla(o.)  batu 
.  Snada  (c.) 

3.  Biajak  batra 

4k  Bi4^  batu 

Macassar  batu 

^  Timuri  fatuk 

Rotti  batu  * 
C  Atui 
7.  S^aag 

llada^car  Yarto 
VOL.  II. 


Kni^lish  sand 
i.  J  •  V  uicsc  (o.)  waddi 
Javanese  (c.)  wuddi 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay  pafir 

LBali(o.)  byat 

Ball  (c.)  paser 

Madura(o.)  b&di 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  Co.)  g^iifL 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung  bannl 

8.  Biajuk  baiat 

4.  Bugb  kasi 

6.  TimufJ 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S&tnaug 
iVlnfiigiifiriir  iasia 

English  road 
1.  JavaiMie  (o<)  dalaa  Ittmqg 

JaraM0e(o.)  laargi 


Malay  jalan 

2.  Bali  (o.)  marga 
Bali  (c.)  jalaa 
Madura  (o. )  juiaa 
Madura  (c  )  lurung 
Sanda  (o.)  jalan 
Sonda  (c.) 

I^pnng  gtngSMif 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis  agang 
Macassar  agaog 

6.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
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English 
1.  Javanese  (o.) 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 
8.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madur.i  (r.) 
SiiikIh  ((►.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lanipuiig 
3.IViajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macauar 

5.  Timari 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samnng 
Madai^ascar 


water 

Lunyu 

toyo 

her,  jolonidt 
ttrtoy  ink 
hongo,  warab 
ayer 

yeh 

toyo  tirte  ^ 
aheog 

chai 

uwai 

daQum 

uwai 

jaioe 

▼elii 

owai 

cvy 

batcao 

rawaao 


English  rain 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  udan 
Javaneee  (c.)  jawoh  jawali 
Javanese  (a.)  wano 


Malay 
«.  Bal.  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

SoDda  (o.) 

Suoda  (c.) 

Lampung 
3.  i>iajuk 
4*  Bugis 

Macassar 

5.  Tirauri 
Kotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  SSmang 
Mada<;a:>Gar 


ujan 

ujan 

sabah 

hojaa 

ujan 

laboag 

ujan 

bosi 

bosi 

udan 

udaa 


English  rivrr 
1.  Javanese  {o.)  kali 
Javanese  (c.)  I  open 
Javanese  (a.)  baogawaa 


Malay 

\l.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (u.) 
Sunda  (r.) 
Lampuiig 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bogb 
Macasiar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


Bungai 
tukad 
kali 
Bongai 

walun^o 

kac  hai  kali 

bataoagt 

sungai 

binaogaa 

biaaaga 

motah 


laogai 


English  lake 
I.  Javanese  (o.)  ruwo 
Javanese  (c.)  rawi 
Javanese  (a.)  (aeek 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Snnda  (c.) 
Lunpnng 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti* 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


tasek 
talaga 
danu 
subang 


ranch  uk 


balangt 


lant 


Di^ili/eu  by  LiOOgle 


?0CA3UL4JU£& 


English  sea 
3 .  Jayanesc  (o.)  ^agoro 
Javanese  (c.)  sugantun 
Jafaoesc  (u.)  saniuiiro 
■  jaiadri  joloniUi 


heraowo 
Jaat 

8&gar9 


lUby 
S.  Bali  (o.) 

13ali  (c.) 

Madura  (u.)  taiok  iabot 
Madara  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  iaut 
Suiida  (c.) 


Lam|)Uiig 
3.  Biajuk 
4»  Bugis 

Macaaaar 

5.  Timarl 
Kotti 

6.  A  tui 

7.  Samang 


iawok 

tamparaog  tasi 

tanpamg 

lur 

lai 
laut 


Madapacar  reak 


English  toave 
J,  Javanese  (o.)  oinhak 
Jarancsi'  (i.j  aluu 
Javanese  (j.) 


^lalay  ombak 
f.  Bali  (o.)  ombal^ 
Hall  (c.) 

iVladura  (u.)  umba 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  fo.)  lambak 
Sunda  (c.)  ombak 
LampuQg  kombak 
«.Biajiik 

4i  Bogia  bungbang 
Macaanr  bangteiig 

5.  Timari 
Rotti 

6.  A  tui 

7.  Samang 
J|adaj^.car  onesor 


English  flood 
1 .  Javanese  (o.)  rob 
Javanese  (c.)  rob 
Javanese  (4.) 


Malaj  puaDg 

%  Bali  (o.)  blabar 

Bali  (c.)  bak 

Madura  (o.)  andor 
Madura  (c.) 

Sund:^  (  .)  chabak 

Sunda  (r.) 

LampuDg  tukada 
{.  Hiajuk 

iiugis  bonang 

Macattar  bomog 
5.  Timuri 

Kota 
(!.  Aiui 
7.  Samang 

jViadagaacayf 

Eiulisli  ehh 
1.  Ji<  vanese  (i;.)  surud 
J.jva..eM'  (c.)  gurud 
Javanese  (u.) 


Malay  surut 
2.  Hail  (o.)  Diakahad 

Bali  (c.)  kubak 

Mid  lira  (o.)  marab 

Mad!ira  (f .) 

Sunda  (o.)  surud 

Sunda  (c.) 

LampuDg  Uago 
X  Biajnk 

4.  Bugis  csa 
Macassar  esa 

5.  Timari 
Rotti 

6.  A tui 

7.  Saruang 
Madagascar 


VOCABULAEIEA 


EnjE;lish 
1«  Javanese  (o.) 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


%  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sundii  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lam  piing 
3.  Biajuk 
4-  Bugis 

Macasitr 
«.  Timari 

6.  Atui 

7.  Sumang 
Madagascar 


fire 

gani  lata 

bromo 

dahuno  hapi 

agni  pawoko 

bahoi  liki 

api 

api 

brahnia 
apoi 

Sana 

apoi 

apoi 

apt 

pepc 

abi 

nai 

US 
offa 


English  charcoal 
].  Javanese  (u.)  arung 
Javanese  (c.)  ar&ng 
JaTaneae  (a.) 


2.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (u.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
9.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugls 
Macassar 

5.  1  imurl 
Rota 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


arXng 
anmg 

araog 

rohak  l^alar 

araog 

MlODg 

chumi 
ehami 


English  aihfis 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  awu 
.Taviiticse  (c.)  awn 
Jivancsc  (a.) 


Malaj 

%  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macasaar 

fl.  Tinmri 

Rota 
-6.  Atui 
7.  S&mang 

MadaipMcar 


abn 
haon 
baba 
abu 

l&bbo 

hambua 

awu 
awn 


tapip 
laTauttk 


English  smoke 
].  Javanese (o.)  kukus 
Javanese  (c.)  knkaa 
Javaneie  (a.) 


asap 


^aon^ing 


Malay 
2.  Jkli  (o.)  handu» 
.  Bali  (c.)  kukus 

Madura  (o.)  okos 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (u.)  hasap 

Sunda  (c. 

liiinpuug 
X  Biajuk 
4*Bngii 

Macassar 
6bTimuri 

Rotti  . 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang  ccl 
Madagascar  lembnl^ 


nrnbii 
vmbii 


V0CASUL4RIfia* 


English  air 
1.  Jax-anese  (o.)  angin 
Javanese  (c.)  angin 
Javanese  (a.)  hudara 


%  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampuog 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 


5.  Tifli«ri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Mirii|fiin>r 


angin 
haogia 

aogia 

angin 

angiQ 
riwut 
aiiging 
aagiog 


English  cloud 
].  Javanese  (o.)  mc^o 
Javanese  (c.)  mcgo 
Javanese  (a.)  himo 

jolodoro 


Malay 

%  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 
'  Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 

3.  Btejak 

4.  Biiglf 


^.Timuri 

Rottl 

6.  Atui 

7.  S&mang 
Mmtig^t^T'' 


megaawan 

mega 
ham  bubo 

luega 
abon 

nogmang 
rangmaog 
lalaihatt 
hapaa 

laoho 


English  dark 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  pa  tang 
Javanese  (c.)  p&laog 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 
%  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
f^mpuug 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timari 
Rota 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
M*^*lflg^yfar 


galap 
pfit&ng 

pStang 


k&lan 

sasang 
sasaug 


English 
1.  Javanese  (o 
Javanese  (c. 
Jafanese  (a. 


Malay 
Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampuog 

4.  Bogis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 

Rota 

0*  Atni 

7.  Samang 
Miid^gascar  ornghin 


myeak 

wind 
)  angia 
)  barat 
)  mar u  to 
pawono 
nmirono 
angiii 
kalm 
kangiqg 
angin 

angin 

angin 
anging 
angiog 

anfal 

anin 
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Eii£;lish  cold 
1.  Ja\aiit'st'  (o.)  afi*-  ad&m 

Javanese  (a.) 


AJalay 

%  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Uladura  (o.) 

Alailura  (>. .) 

Sutida  (<>,) 

Suiula  (c.) 

LampuDg 
3.Biajuk 
.4iBiigts 

MacaNir 

B.  Timori 
Rotti 

C.  Atui 

7.  Sumang 
Hadagucar 


dingin  i&jak 
diDgtn 

hasrap  * 
ch&lap 

tik 

ogeson 

badingin 

chftke 

diniog 

malirin 

makasafoh 

toe 


English  dexjD 
1.  JaTanoie  (o.)  &iibun 
Javanese  (c.^  SmlmB 
JavflBMse  (a.) 


8 


timbun 
bun 


Bull  (o.) 
Ball  (r.) 

Maduia  (m.)  abuiiy  armon 


Aladiira  (<>.; 
Snoda  (o.)  ibno 
Suoda  (c.) 
Lam  pong  inibcii 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Tiiiiuri 
Uotti 

6.  Atui 

7  buiuang 

Bfadagaictr  aandew 


apung 
apang 


r.nglish  thunder 
1.  Japanese  (<>.)^liulug 
Javanese  (c.)  gtudug 
Javanese  (a.) 


guntari  geruh 
grug-grog 


Malay 
1.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  («).)  gtudng 

Madi;ra  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.)  gugur 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung  gugoh 
8.  Biajttk 

4^  Bngis  gnntani 
Macassar  guntm 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Aiui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar  hotuk 

English  lighitting 
1.  Javaneii^  (o.)  kilat  tatK 
Javanese  (c.S  ch&leiet 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (  -.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (<>.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c) 
I^Dipung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bu^is 
Macassar 

5.  J  i.iiiiri 
RuUi 

Q.  Atui 
7.  Sainang 
MadflfflfCif 


kilat 
kalep 

kalap 

kUat 

kikt 

kiln 


0 


4 
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Eogliah  man 
1.  Jsftoese  (o.)  lanang  UUaki 
JafBOM  (c)  jfttiir 
JftTAOM  (a.)  kakuog 


Malay 
5.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Saoch  (o.) 
Snnda  (e.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajak 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Kotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Sanoang 


laki 

muwani 

lanang 

lalakch 

Jatii^mig 

latokkiptiD^gat 

batoe 

uruani 
bu  rani 
ma  111 
fao 
tanoe 
ttimkal 
loyhe 


Engitib  woman 
1.  JftTancse  (o.)  wadon 
Javanese  (c.)  estri 
JaTanese  (a.)  wanito 

mmmmmmm^  gallu 


wanudyo 
parampuan 
loh 
hestrl 


Malay 
«.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Ifadnra  (o.)  bibineh 

Ifadura  (c)  estri 

Sonda  (o.)  awewek 
Snnda  (c) 

Lampung  batbai 

3.  Biajuk  lubawe 

4.  Bugis  makunrai 
Macassar  baiui 

5.  Timuri  faitoh 
Rota  eoa 

6.  Atni  wabelne 
7«  S&naig  badon 

Madai^SGV  ampelle 


English       man  (the  sj[>e,J 
1.  JaTanete  (o.)woug 
Javaneie  (c.)  tiyang  jalmi 
Javanese  (a.)  jalmo 


Malay 
3.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Snnda  (o.) 
Snnda  (c)  . 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassaar 

6.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S&mag 
Madagascar 


orang 
jalma 

janina  manusa 
orcng 

jSliimal 

jabno  bnlon 

ninh 

taowe 

fao 
aima 
halaholi 
taata,  Uugata 
huuime 
bula 


Englisb  Md 

1 .  Jaranese  (o.)  anak 
Javanese  (c.)  putro 
Javanese  (a.)  suto  hatmojo 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c*) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

D,Atni 
7.  S^mang 
Mada^mr 


SlWl 

sunu 

anak 

piyanak 

oka  pnCm 

anak 

potra 

orokanak 

ana 

aniik 

ana 

ana 

oah 

anak 

WOngMMf 
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Englisli 

Jftf aoeae  (c.) 
Ja?  anese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Hadora  (c.) 
Snnda  (o.) 
Suoda  (c) 
LampuDg 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bngis 
Macassar 

6,  Timuri 

Uotti 
G.  Atai 
7*  SbiaDg 

MadagMctr 


£ng)ish  father 
1^,  Jayancsc  (o.)  bopo  pak 
Javanese  (c.)  romo 
Javanese  (a.)  suiiarmo 
I  pito 


virgin 
prawan 
prawan 
k&iiyo 

row 
suiifi 

flnak  dara 
daa 

prawan 
praban 

laojang 

mttli 

])rawang 
prawaag 


yayah 
ba|)a,  pa 
naaaog  bapa 
gum 


Malay 
9.  Bali  (o.) 
Btii  (c.) 

Bfactura(o.)  bupali 
Madura  (c.)  rama 
Suntlj  (o.)  bapa 
Sunda  (c) 
Lampuug 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis  , 
Macassar 

6.  TliDarl 
Hotti 

0.  Atui 

7.  SUmang 
Madagascar  rojrjra^arber 


rania 

ama,  bapa 
apang 
ambo 
bapft 


ama 

modniaBiie 

ai 


EogUsh  mothsr 
1.  Javanese  (o  )  bok  mak  iba. 
Javanese  (c.)  biyang 
Javanese  (a*)  mata 


Malay 
"t.  Ball  (().) 
Ball  (c.) 
Madura  (u.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Snnda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 

lilTTlpUng 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

.  iimuri 
Rota 
8.  Atni 
7«  Sftnuing 


ma.  ibu  bonda 

mcine 

byang  bibi 
bapub  ambuh 

indun  ambn 

ibu 

ina  indok 
indu  amai 
inilu 

angroog  ana 

cna 
cna 

moduawakeioe 
mak 


Knglish  grandekUd 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  putu 
Javanese  (c.)  wayab 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (u.) 
Bali(c.) 

Madura  (o.  J 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
bunda  (c.) 
IjimpuQg 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timnri 
Rotti 

6*.  Atui 
7.  Sauiang 


chocbu 
cbachn 
putu  putrakm 
kompoi 

incha 

putu 

umpu 

chuchu 
chttcba 


saffa 
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English  brother 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  sadiilur 
Javaoflse  (c.)  silderek 
Javanese  (a.)  sahndoro 
— fiftntoao 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

^uiida  (o.) 

Siinda  (c.) 

Lampung 
3*  Btajuk  ^ 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7-  Samang 
Madagascar 


sudara 

nyatna 
samaton 
tare  tan 
sadulur 
dulur 
saderek  - 
puagi,  muagi 

tuanna 


English  Merbroiher 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  kdcang 
Javanese  ^c.  jroko 


Javanese 


Malay 
t.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
S.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S&mang 
Madagascar 


abang 
b^li 
raka 
kaka 

kakang 

kaka 
kaka 


inak 


English       younger  brother 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  adi 
Javanese  (c.)  ari 
Javanese  (a.)  rayi 
 yayi 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c) 
Lampung 
S.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


adik 

adi  sahi 
hari  rj^i 
alek 

adik  ayi 
rai 

ading 
angrina 


teina 

be 


English  MdeS^Md^ 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  pSnganten 
Javanese  (c.)  p&ngantea 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 
%  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Suoda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macasi>ar 

5.  Timuri  . 
RotU 

6.  Atui 

7.  Skmang 
Madagascar 


p&nganten 
p&ngantea 

punganten 

panganten 

mi^  banting 

bunting 
bunting 


•  ««  Of  0^  sane  voibIk" 

•  ■  .  ■ 
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English  chiid'tn-daw 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  maotu 
Javttiete  (c.)  maotu 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 
t.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
LampuDg 

5.  Biajiik 
4.  Bugb 

MacaMar 
$,  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


nolUiaiitii 

flUUitU 

maoto 

mantu 

minantu 

mantu 

minatana 
mintu 


peeau 


Engliili  body 
U  Jataueic  (o.)  badan  awak 
Javaaeae  (c)flaliro  sariro 
Javaneae  (a.)  rogo 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Soada  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

liainpuBg 
S.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagi 


badan  tubob 
awak 

raga 

badan,  awa 

awak 
aalira 
badan 

badang 
badangkale 


English  Jlesh 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  dagin;^ 
Javanese  (c.)  daging 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Snnda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar  nofuch 

£ngUiil  bone 

1.  Javanese  (o.)  balung 
Javanese  (c.)  tosaa  • 
Javanese  (a.) 


dagtng 
hisi 

daging 
dagiug 

dagiog 

dagaing 
Isi 

asina 
asi 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o ) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5»  'i'imuri 

Rotti 
G.  Atui 
?•  Samang 

Madagascar 


tulang 

tulang 
balung 
tolacg 

tulang 

tidan 

wukuoa 


ai-eug 
towler 
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English 
1.  Javanese  (o.) 
Javanese  (c  ) 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

%  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 
Madum  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Suiida  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
LampuQg 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
MacasBar 

5«  Timori 

Botti 
6.  Atui 
7-  Samang 

Madaffwear 


head 

^ndas 

sirah 

murdo 

mustoko 

•iro 

k&pala 

tftodin 

sirah 

cbetuk 

sira 

hwulu 

sira 

halu 

takuluk 

wulu 

wala 

ulu 

laDga 

epu 

kili 

laher 


English  .A'ce 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  rahi 
Javanese  (c.)  wadono 
Javanese  (a.)  inuko 
— — —  waktro- 


Ma]ay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  («>.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Larapung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Alui 

?•  Samang 
Madacrascar 


muka 


rai 

muha 

badana 

bfingat 

rarayi 

uuda 

bao 

rapa 

rupa 


English 
U  Javanese  (o.) 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


eye 

moto 

mripat 

netro 

sotjo 

socho* 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Suiida  (-:.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugid 

Maocaasar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 

Madagascar 


English  ear 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  gobog  kuping 
^  Javanese  (c.)  talingan 
Javanese  (a.)karno 


Malay 
i.Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Lauipung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bi4(ia 
Maccaasar 

5.  Timuri 
Kotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


tSllDgft 

kaping 
kama 

kopeng 

karna 

chali 

chSppil 

chjuping 

pinding 

toll,  talingft 

toli 


papal  as 

anting 

sofi 


*  ««t1iB|iwd»'*itiiiMmAlbrpiiBRi.  t««Tlieacgtfiar'ii^' 
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VOCABtJl^ABISS. 


English  note 
1.  Jafnese  (o.)  irung 
Javweie  (c.)  irung 
Jafaneie  (a.)  naiua 
— — —       grono  * 


idling 

kunguii 

hungasaa 

elong 

grana 

iniDg 

panambung  f 

karouru 

kamuru 

enur 

panah 

eiheu 

muk 

oruDg 


1.  JsiaaoM  (o.)  changk&n 
Javaime  (c.)  cbaDgkSm 
Javaneie  (a.) 


Malay 
38.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Snnda  (o.) 
Simda  (c.) 
Lampuog 

3.  Biajtik 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Uotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


Malay 
S.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Uadura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Snnda  (c.) 
LampuDg 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Ami 
7*SSiiiang 

Mada^iioar 


mulut 
bungut 
changkatu 
changUtm 

mtngut 


timura 
bawa 


iNui 
▼over 


Englifb  fooih 
1.  Jayanese  (o.)  unto 
Javanete  (c.)  virojo  walMM  { 
Javaneie  (a.)  dftolo 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


untu 

g'g» 
waja 

unto 


ipon 

kasinga 

gigi 

g'g» 
nehan 

nesi 


yus 
nifa 


English  Umgtn 
I.Javanese  (o.)  ilat 
Javanese  (c.)  ilat 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c«) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  lUi^is 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S&nang 
Madagascar 


lidah 

layah 

hilat 

jila 

ilad 

lata 

ilat 


lila 
lila 


lalkr 


*    The  eclipte     it  is  appropnated  to  pxiaces.  f    The  oiaaa  of  smdL** 
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English  belly 
1,  Javanese  (o.)  watiing 
Javanese  (c.)  padaharan* 
Javaneie  (a.)  gSrbo 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 
Biajuk 

4.  Bugls 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
RotU 

6.  Atui 

7.  Saman^ 
Madagascar 

English  leg 
1.  Jaiaiiese  (o.)  sikil 
Jatvanete  (c.)  podo 
J«vaDeae(a.)  jang 


pnit 
basang 

watung 
proh  tabuh 

batang 
padaharan 
batopg 

bXUngbibuwa 
bataog 
kabon 
tai>i 

chfong 
troke 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
8.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macular 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


kaki 
b&tis 
chakor 

soko 
pada 

bates  suku 

sampeyaD 

cbiakot 

paki 

aji 

banking 

aen 
betibu 
he,  wawy 
chan 


English  hand 
1 .  Javanese  (o.)  tangan 
Javanese  (c.)  basto 
Jaftoeie  (a.)  baito 


Malay  * 
S.  Bali  (0.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (0.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
S,  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 

Macasaar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotd 

6.  Atui 

7.  SSmang 
Madagascar 


tangan 

lu 


tangan 

tangan 

asta 

langan 

pananean 

chiulok 

tangan 

linia 


chas 
longer 


Engliah  fi^S^ 
1.  Javaneae  (o.)  driji 
Januieae  (c.)  driji 
Janmaae  (a.)  jtri 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o  ) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
8«da(e.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


jarl 

h&nti 
garikih 
jari 
ramok 


jan 

krenuDg 
Jarimn 


Digitizeu  by  LiOOgle 
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English  blood 
1*  Javanese  (o.)  g&teh 
Javanese  (c.)  nk 
Javanese  (tu)  Indira 
— .—  marua 


darah 

gateh 

rah 

darali 


Malay 
%.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

LampuBg 
8.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar  raw 

English  death 
1*  Javanese  (o.)  matl  modur 
Javanese  (c.)  p^jah  sedo  pati 
Javanese  (a.)  pcaloyo 


g&ttih 

rah 

daha 
dara 

jera 

raiian 

dah 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Snnda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lnmpung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


mati  raaoopuf 
mati 

kaciiat  scda 
pati 
seda 
paeb 

hilang,*  pupus 

mati 

mate 

mate 
mate 
matai 
mati 

kabis 
marU 


life 


1.  Javanese  (o.)  urip 
Javanese  (c.)  urip 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 
2.  Pali  (o.) 

B:i!i  (c) 

Maciaru  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
8.  IViajuk 
4  .  Bugis 

Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


English  /ever 
I .  Javanese  (o.)  katisan  f 
Javanese  (c.)  kasi^riipan 
Javanese  (a.) 


id  up 

hidup 

urip 

idup 

iiirup 

hirup 

idup 

habelum 

ti&lasa 

tuwo 

talasa 


2. 


Malay  da  mam 

Bali  (o.)  iigad 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  guniigil  chillap 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  muriang 


Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 

$.  Biajuk 
4.  Bugis 

Macas<ar 
4,  Timuri 

Rotti 
7-  Samang 

Atui 

Madagascar 


mormgiogaleke 

garing 

niasumaog 
ramustt 


•  Lost,  disappeared,"  aa 
t    C«ldnew^  chillineM.*' 


f«T?T"ry  to  iBOSt  of  the  languages* 
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English        small' pox 
1.  Javaneiie  (o.)  chachar 
Javtnese  (c.)  clmcbftr 
JaYineie  (a.)  kachnkhMHi 
I  boogsor 


Malay 
%  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

LampuDg 
S.  Biajuk 

4.  Bngit 
Macassar 

5.  Tlmuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

?•  Samang 
Madagascar 


katumboy 

crawan 

chachar 

chacbar 

kachukluan 
koris 

poro 

pua 


krir 


English  vehered 
Javanese  (o.)  rojosingo 
Javanese  (c.)  rojoeingo 
Javanese  (a.) 


banan 
raja-singha 


Malay 
%  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.)  b^ngangan 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampttog 
3.  Biajuk 
4*  Bugis 

Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7>  Samang 

Madai^scar 


Enn^lish  medicine 
1.  Javaucbe  (o.)  tombo 
Javanese  (e.)  j  mipi 
Javanese  (a.)  usedo 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis  . 
Macassar 

b.  Timuri 
Rotai 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


English  Htm 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  singo 
Javanese  (c.)  singo 
Javanese  (a.)  singo 


ubat 
ubad 

tatamba 
jampi 

ubor,  tamba 

uhal 

pabale 
pabttf* 


Malay 
Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 
3.  Biajuk* 
4-.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagasear 


smga 
singha 

singah 
singba 

•h^ 

singha 
singha 


Digitized  by  Google 
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▼0CABULARIB8. 


L  Javanese  (o.) 
Jttvaoese  (c.) 
Javuiete  (a*) 


iiger 
machan 


Malay 
f .  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

$unda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
S»  Biajuk 
4*  Bugis 

Macassar 
5*  Timuri 

Rotti 
e.Atni 

7*  SSmang  taiyo 
Madafi^iicar 

English 

1,  Javanese  (o.) 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


wogro 
sardulo 
marina- pati 
harimao^rimao 
samong 
macban 
nachan 
oiachaa 
ma-uog 

halMwa<^ 

machang 
machang 


Malay 
S.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali(c.) 

Madura  (o  ) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampu(»g 
S.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Attti 

7.  Samang 

Madagascar 


hog 

clieleng 
cl)uaiang]^ 
wijung 
waroho 
baliwi  sukoro 
babi 
cheleog 
baiiwi 
babi 
cheleng 
jurigy  badui 

baboi 

bavvoi 

bawi 

bawi 

&hi 

bafi 

bua 

llimbo- 


En^isli 
i.  Javaaesp  (o.) 
Javanese  (c.) 
Jawanesa  (a.) 


Malay 
Bali  (0.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c) 
Lampuug 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  iiugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Kotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  SSmang 
Bladagasapr 


mankeu 

kStek 

katek 

w&nora 

rewondo 

palwoga 

kra 

bojog 


kara 
bakai 
da  lie 
dan^ 


wergi 


Ei^^ish  btiffah 
I.  Javanese  (0.)  kabu 
Javanese  (c.)  mahiso 
Javanese  (a.)  QiabifiO 


Malay 

8.  BaU  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampuog 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Mada^scar 


klib«» 


munding 

babao 

hadangaa 

tedung 

tedung 

karaw 

kapal 

kcbao 
liowlu 


Digitized  by  Googlc 
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English 


cat 


1.  Javanese  (o.)  kuching 
Javanese  (c.)  kuchiiig 
Jaranesc  (a.)  daiiu 


%  Bali  (o.)  - 

Bali  (c.) 

>Iadara  (o.) 

INIadura  (c.) 

Sunda  (().) 

Suuda  (c.) 

Lampung 
9.  lilijok 
4.Biigk 

6.  Tiffiori 

Rotti 

6.  Atoi 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


kuching 


kaching 

aching 

kuchiog 

mcyiing 
meyijng 


chakff 


English  dog 
].  Javanese  (o.)  asu 
Jafanese  (c.)  s^awoa 
JafioeBe  (a.)  sviio  nigolo 
■  cUmftro 


Malaj 
9.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c) 
Madura  (o.l 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.^  . 
Suoda  (c.) 

Rotd 
e.  Atui 
7.  S&mang 


aojing 
cfaicbiog 
angsonouigipn 
Dstek 

aojlog 

kachi 


ek 


j     English  deer 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  ntuiijangaa 
Javanese  (c.)  saugsam 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malaj 

'i.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
IMadura  (c.) 
Suuda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lam|ning 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
MacMiar 

A.  Tinmii 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Sttmang 

M  aiii^pitfiMr 

English 
1.  Javanese  (o.) 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javaa^  (a.) 


niayuug 
iu&»jaiigtti 

uDcbal 


jonga 
jonga 


2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (u.) 
Madura  (i.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 
4*  Bugis  . 

Macamr 

5.  Timuri 
Rotd 

6.  Atoi 

7.  Saniang 
Madagascar 


noiisa 
kaiak 

• 

rat 

tikus 

tikus 

warset  > 

mustiko 

mmaaikQ 

tikus 

bikul 

tikuf 

tekiit 

b%fut 

tikos 

Imlawtt 
bUawn 

iom 


14A 


VOCABDLAEDUU 


English  goat 
1.  JaTunese  (o.)  wudus 
Javanese  (c.)  mi  udo 
Javaucsu  («.^  meiido 


Malay 
%  Bali  (o.) 
Uali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (  >.) 
Sund.  (( .) 

3.  Uiajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timorl 
Rotti 

0.  Afui 

7.  Suroaog 
Madiigascar 

English 

1.  Jaraiu'se  (o.) 
JaTanese  (c.) 
Javaaese  (a.) 


lambing 
kambing 
waddaft 
hanibih 


wedui|  beb, 

lumbiog 

bebe 
bebe 
bebl 
behi 


Malaj 

fi.  Bali  (o.) 

I^ali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Aladura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
LampuDg 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Biigb 


cotv 

sa|)i  l&mbu 

l&mbu 

aiidok.0 

aDdioi 

margti 

UUnba  Mpl 

sampi 

baatnig 


•.Ttmiifi 

Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  SSmang 
Madagascar 


sapi 

npi 

sapi 


lembok 
omebajr 


English  Jotol 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  nianuk 
Javanese  (c.)  j  uksi 
JavancM;  (a.)  p&k&i  kogi 


Malay 

i.  Bali  (o.) 
Halt  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Si:rula  (\  .) 
Lam[>uQg 

3.  liiajiik 

4.  Bugis 
Macasuur 

^.Timuri 
RottI 

6.  Atui 

7.  Sfimaog 
Madagpitflir 


bamiMr 
kSdei 

nkmok 

nanuk 

burung 

buruDg 

mauu 

jaogang 

manob^tolek 

BMuipoi 


kawao 

Toro 


l^nglish         a  Beast 
i.  Javanese  (o.)  sato  kewan* 
Javanese  (c.)  sato 
Javanese  (a.)  satwo 


Malajr 

%  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.)  a%to 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (e.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugd 
Macamr 

A.  Tinnri 

Rotti 
fi,  Atui 
7.  S^mang 


binatang 


sata 


Ol<M>lo 

oImIo 


*  AoMBiytioncf  the  Anbigiwid  jydwBiiya/twiy 


TOGABDLAmiM 


English  hone 
]•  Jafaoflse  (o.)  jamn 
Jaratiesr  (c.)  kapal 
Javanese  (a«)  turungo 

■  buodakan 
__        kudo,  wajik 
Mala  J  kuUa 

S.  Bali  (o.)  jaraa 
Bali  (c  )  bondakAs 
Madam  (o.)  janu 
Madura  (c.) 
Suoda  (o.)  kuda 
Sunda  (c)  *  tjti>an 
Lam  pang  igaiaa 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis  Dyarang 
Macassar      jarang  'f 

5.  Timuri  kuda 
Rotti  dalan 

0.  Atai 
r.BliniaQg 

MadagMoyr  ttmallv 

English  elephafd 

1.  Javanese  (o.)  limaa 
Javanese  (c.)  hcsti 

J  nancse  (a.)  dirodo dipongo 

■  rinoro  matonggu 

■  g^jah,  brojomuko 
Malay  gajah 

%  Ball  (o.)  gajah 
fiaU  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  g»jah 
Madura  (o.) 
Sunda  (u.)  gij«k 
Sanda  (c.) 
Lampuag  limaa 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis  gajah 
Macassar  gaja 

JbTimiiri 
Rotti 

6  Attd 

7  S&maog  gijali 
Madagascar 


English  frog 
1 .  Javanese  (o.)  ktidok  ■ 
Javanese  (c.)  kudan^ 
Javanese  (a.)  choatoko 


Malay  katak 
2.  Bali  (o  )  kadak 

Bali  (c.) 

MadoiB  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.)  baQgkOBf 

Sunda'  (cy) 

Lampung 
3  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis  turn  pang 
Macassar  tumpang 

5.  Titnuri 
Rotti 

«.Attti 
7.  ^nang 
Madigimf 

English  rrotv 
I.Javanese  (o.)  gagak 
Javanese  (r.)  dandang 
Javanese  (a.)  wagoso 


Malar  gagak 
%  BaU  (o.)  goak 
Baif(c) 

Madura  (o.)  daMgdMg 
Madura  (c) 
Sanda  (o.)  gagik 
Sunda  (c.) 
LampuQg  kaka 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis  k&la 
Macassar  kala 

.6.  Timuri 

Rotti 
«.At«i 
7.  SSmaog 

Madagascar  kwwk 


•  »*  Vehiculum,'' 

t  ficmetiipcs  caUcd  Ttdm^  /ww,  ss   ths  IwdMs  sf  Jsf%* 
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VOCABULiJUBS* 


English  duck 
1*  Javanese  (o.)I)cbek 

Javanese  (c)  kambaogan  * 
Ja?aiie8c(a.) 


Mate/ 
9.  Bali  (oO 

Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Suoda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
I^mpung 

5.  Biajuk 
4*  Bu^is 

Macaaaf 
b*  Timuri 
RotU 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samattg 
Madwgtitfir 


Itek 
bebek 

mftrra 
kite 

id 

kiti 


itek 
clwfere 


KngHsh  teal 
\,  Javanese  (o.)  mliwis 
Javanese  (c.)  mliwis 
JaTaoese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 

3»  Biajuk 
4.Biigis 
Mtcassav 

6.  Timuri 

Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madag^ffcaf 


Ulibik 
blibis 

baiibif 

walilis 


English  goose 
1.  Jaranesc  (o.)  banyak 
Jaranese  (c.)  banyak 
Jaraneae  (a.)  angso 


Malay 
%  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampuog 
3.  Biajuk 
4*  Bugis 

MacassjU! 

5.  Timuri 
RottI 

6.  Atui 

7.  Sumang 
Madi^gpacar 


gaogM 
banyak 
gangpa 
baajrak 

loang  aaa 

kiteaagfa 

banya 
baojfa 


OUfO»OIM{g« 


English  peacock 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  mArak 
Javanese  Ic.)  murak 
JaTanese  (a.)  mapyuro 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o<) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

I^nipui^ 
8.  Biajuk 
4»  Bugis 

Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 


mftrak 
m&rak 

marak 

marak 

mftra 
mar^ 


*    The  flofttiog  objecU*', 


Digitized  by  Google 
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English  pigeon 
1.  Jafanese  (o.)  doro 
jATUiese  (c.)  doro 
JftfMiese  (a.) 


mjirpati  dm 
dan 

komantra 


Malay 
t.Bali(o.) 
Bali(c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Suoda  (c.) 
litmpung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugit 
Macassar 

5.  Timari 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Saraang 
Madagascar  dahew 

English  dcve 
UHwnneBB  (o.)  daruk  putar 
Javanese  (c)  darkakuk 
Javanese  (a.)  praknCok 


panai 

bodowangking 
bodowaogkiog 


knkur 
^Bali(o.)  kukur 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madora  (c.)  > 
Snida  (o.)  wftUk 
SuMlk  (c.) 
Lnnp«%^ 
3.Biajak 
IbBugis 

Macassar 
AtTimori 
Rotti 

6,  Atai 

7.  fflUnang  •'^ 


EoglUli  parrot 
1.  JaTanesc  (o.)  bctet^  nori 
Javanese  (cJ) 
Javanese  (a.) 


nufi 
nori 


Malay 
%  liali  (o.) 
Bali  (r.) 

Madura  (o.)  nori 
Madura  (c.) 
SuDda  (o.) 
Sanda  (c.) 
Lampung 
X  Bbjnk 

4.  Bugis 
Mrassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samaog 
Madagascar 

English  yg^ 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  andog 
JavanM  (c)  t^^sn 
Javanese  (a.)  and^o 


ouri 

nnri 

nuri 
nnri 


Malay 
1.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c) 
Snnda  (o.) 
Snnda  (c.) 
Lampvng 

3.  Riajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 

Madapicnr 


t^lor 
talttk 

t^or 
Ubdok 

tSlo 
baiao 
tolon 
lolor 

tnlf 
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Eni^llsh  nest 

1.  Javanese  (o.)  susuh 
Javanese  (c.)  steh 
JaTAocie  (a.) 


Malay 
%  Bail  (o.) 
BaJi  (c.) 

UnAmn  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 
Sumla  (c) 

Lampuug 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  l^ugis 
^farassar 

X^.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atnt 

7.  SftuiaQg 


sarang 
sabua 

Man 


rumuQg 


English  Jish 
].  Javanese  (u.)  iwah 
Jaranef^  (c)  ulam 
Javanese  (it}  inUMI^  mfUjo 


Malay 
%  Bdi  (a) 
BaIi  (c.) 
Bladan  (a.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (u.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Laoipaog 
3.  Biajuk 
4*  Bugis 

Macassar 
A.  Uniicl 

Rota 
e.  Atni 
7.  SSmang 


ikan 
be 

jukoli 
lauk-dui 

iwa 
lack 
bale 
juku 


diak 


iktti 


EngUth  tortom 
1.  Jafaaeie  (o.)  ptenjm 

Jataneie  (a.)  k«mo 


pSnnyu 
boko«>bok9 

p&nnya 

p&unya 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampubg 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bug  is 
Macassar 

6.  I'linuri 
Rutti 

6.  Afui 

7.  SSouuig 
Madagiifwr  Ibaiia 

Knglish  crab 
1.  Ja«aiB«se(o.)  kapitcog 

Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.)  k&(k4»tO 


p&ouyu 


Malay    .  k&ttam 
8.  Bali  (o.)  kaiiitM^ 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  Inmitnng 
Madura  (c.) 


Sunda  (o.). 
Sunda  (c 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atul 

7«  Samaug 


ki4wti«g 
gam 


L^iyiii^cu  L/y  Google 


ML 


JaTaiiM(%)  ukgoko 
I        ■  I  sarwo 
nogo 
ular 

nanipi 

olar 
omi 

ulara 
ukfa 


Malaj 
«.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madm  (o.) 
Maduia  (c.) 
Suada  lo«) 
Snnda  (c) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Alacassar 

fik»  Tiuiuri 

Rota 

C,  Atui 
7.8)Siiiaiig 
Madaga«w 


iqari 


Ettglilll  anf 
1.  JafUd*  (o.)  aftouU 
Javanese  (c.) 
JftfUQfiie  (a,) 


Malay 
9.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Ma(liii»(o.) 
Madora  (c) 
SuDda  Ifh) 
8anda  (c) 
Lampui^ 

3.  Biajuk. 

4.  Bugia 
Macasiar 

5.  Tim^r4 
Rota 

6.  At«i 
7.SSiiMUig 


samut 
saipot 

bittf 
pirom 


kaliwara 
kaliww 


ka 


Eoglbk  Im 
l.JaviMw(ok> 
JafMMn(c) 


Malay 

2.  Ball  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madaia  (c.) 
SundftU^) 
Sonda  (c) 
Lampuqg 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 

Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 
T.Steng 

Mndigitoif 


lu}>ah  tawoB 
tabwan 

oyaioifaA 


bani 
bati 


Eoglitb  hone^ 
I.  JaTanese  (o.) 

Ja?anese  (c.) 
Javanese  (^) 


Malaj 
%  Bali  (o.). 
Bali  (c.) 

Madiuni  (a)  ^a^ii 
Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 
Suada  (c.) 
Lampao^ 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bogis 
Macassar 

5*  Tioiua 
Rotii 
6.  Atoi 


mamsaa-lftbak 


jene-bani  t 
jea^biAi 


Digitized  by  Google 


VOCABULAfilES. 


English  tDOX 
1»  Javanese  (o.)  lilia 
JavaiMte  (c.)  nalta 
(a.) 


lilin 


Malay 
2.Uali  (o.) 
Ball  (c.) 
Madura (o.)  maUn 
Madura  (c.) 

SuuUa  (o.)    mulang  edeog 


LaniNng 
9.  Bttjuk 

iMacataar 
i»  Timuri 

Hotti 

6.  Atui  - 

7.  SSmang 
Madagascar 


panlM 

(ai-baoi 
taUl 
Hling 
liliog 

9nd 
luko 


Eogliik 


gold 

(c)  jSnM 
(a.)  k&nchoDO 
rakni 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Jdadura  (c.) 
SiiiMii(o.) 
Saada(e.> 
lAmpoBg 

3.  BUjak 
4»Biigi8 

Macassar 
ft*  Timuri 

Rotti 
6.  Atui 
7*  S&maDg 


mas 


mas 


mas 
bola» 

bulaeng 
bulaieng 
murak-maihan 
lailo-peias 


English  silver 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  s&loko 
JAvanesc  [c.)  patakia 
Javtncie  (a.)  sUoko 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampuog 
8»Biajitk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rota 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


perak 


sakka 


salaka 
sSlBko 
salaka 

bolaieng-mata 
mnrak-mutul 
ItUo-falali 


Toicrfuti  ♦ 


Eoglish  copper 
h  Jafaaese  (o.)tKflibogo 
JafiiMse(c.)  tiUnliigi 
Javanese  (a*)  fmlNiio 


I 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali(c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sonda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
I^mpoog  ' 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

.  limuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagiscar 


tambaga 
tambaga 

tambaga 

tamliiigli 

d«liMig 

tambaga 
tambaga 

tambaga 
tambaga 


*  The  literal  meaning  ct  foM  ia  tins  hiyigf  is  tl^  red 
dkfw the  white  Booa."  f  Utnalfy i«d  hi 


:»aBdar 
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English  tin 
!•  Javanese  (o.)  timah  r&joso 
JafaDese(c.) 
Javanese  (a.)  r&joso 


Malay 

2.  nnli  (o.) 
Bali  (c  ) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Suuda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  BiaJak 

4.  Bugif 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7*  Samang 
Madagascar 


timah 
timah 

timafi 

timah 

timah 

lumbera 

tumbera 

engga 


English  iron 
1*  Javanese  (o.)  wini 
Jtenaem  (c.)  totan 
Javaoese  (a.) 


Malay  bus! 
^Bali(o.)  *  Usi 
Bali 

Madura  (a)  base 
Madura  (c.)  ^ '  ^ 
Simda  (o.)  haA 

LttDpimg^.^  bitf 
&Biajiut  sananttfeir*' 

4.  Bugis  basi  • 
MacaH#i^^  bSsi 

5.  Timurii  bilsi 
Rotti  biii  ^' 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang  "^^gj^r 
MidngMmr  ve  ^^"^^H^ 


English  steel 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  wojo 
Javanese  (c.)  wahoi  iDlleto 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.)  wa|a 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  baja 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  waja 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung  waja 

5.  Biajok 
4.Bugia 

Macassar 
5*  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar  veoffu 

English  V.-  f 

1*  Javanese  (o.)  sawosb^^- 
Javanese  (c.)  sawahoi  ^ 
Javanese  (a.) 


suasa 


Malay 
Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.)  suasa 
Madura  (c.)  . 
Sunda  (n.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 
5.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugi8 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Alui 

7.  Samang 
^  Madagascar 


Digitizeu  by  LiOOgle 


Eajgliah  diamomA 
1.  JaTaoese  (o.)  vaUxk 
Javanese  (c.) 


intan 


MaJay 
«.BaK(o.) 
Ball  (c.) 
Madnra  (o.^ 
Madura  (c.) 
Saoda  (o.) 
Sunda  (?.) 
LanipuQf 

3.  Hbjiik 

4.  Bu{iis 
Macassar 

5.  Tiuiuri 
Rotti 

7.S8maBg 
Mudafflwcay 


English  fjearl 
I.  Javanese  (o.)  nautyoro 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


iotia 

intaa 

intang 
intaxig 


Malay  matiani 
«.BaU(o.) 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  auityara 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.)  motiaca 

Sunda  (o.) 
Lampuog 

J.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis  mutiara 
Macassar  mutiara 

5.  Tinrari 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7«  Saniang 


Eogliili  sulolmr 
l«Javaneie(o.)  wdiiai^ 

Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madata  fo.^ 

Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampuug 

3.  Hiajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atoi 

7.  SSmang 


ball  rang 
wlirang 

baUiiHf 

naUiaiig 

iMrelaDg 

cholo 
cholo 


English  cloth 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  jarit 
Javanese  (c.)  sinjang 
Javanese  (a.)  waitro 


kam 

kambte 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
BaU(c) 

Madura  (o.)  jf 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  lamping 

Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 


sinjang- 
Juun 


4.  Bugis 
Macasaar 

5.  Tiimiri 
Rotti 

&Atiii 
7.  Samang 
MfHftgiitff 


lipa 
lipa 


11 


Digitized  by  Googlc 


EigiMii  conm 
1.  JavaMie  (o.)  kvpai 

'  Javanese  (c.)  juj 
Javanese  (a.) 


kapas 
kapaa 

kapM 


Malay 
«.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
MadunCo.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Ssoda  (o.) 
Siinda  (c.) 
Laropuog 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugid 
Macasiiar 

5.  Timuri 
Rota 

e.  Atui 
7«SSinaiig 
Madagascar 


English  silk 
1.  J.tva'^ese  (o.)  tuM 
Javanese  (i .) 
Javanese  (a.)lungfti 
 .  dewooggo 


kapasa 
kapaia 


sutra 


Malay 
&  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c) 

Madura  (ob^  aatv 

Madura  (c.) 

Sumla  (o  )  tfiltim 

Suoda  (c.) 

LampuDg 
S.  Biajuk 
4w  Bugis 

Macassar 
5.  Timuri 

Rocti 
e.  Atui 

7»SXiDaQg 
Madagnitr 


sabe 


1 .  Javanese  (o.)  jftnwi 

Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese 


jSrruk 
jilwok 
jilrraoi 
jaruk 

jinok 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali(c.) 

Madm  (o.) 

Madura  (c) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
^.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Tiiuufi 
RotU 

6.  Atui 

?•  SSmaag 
Madagascir 


Cnglisb  mang0 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  pkHaa 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


lemu 
lenm 


Malay 

2.  BaU  (o.) 
BaU  (c) 
Madura  (a) 

Madura  (c) 
Suada  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 
i.  Bugis 

Macassar 

5.  Timuri 

Rocd 

6.  Atui 
7.S&iiang 

MidagiifffiT 


m&np&llUa 
poll 


manega  ^ 

kapalam 
hampalam 
tat  pa  pao 
taipa 


Digitizeu  by  LiOOgle 
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1.  Javaneie  (o.)  mai^ 
JtvtBMe  (c.) 
Januese  (a.) 


roanggusta 
manggis 

manggit 

mmgn 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Maduia  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung' 
S-Biajuk' 
4*  Bugis 

Macassar 
5*  Timuri 

RotU 
6.  Atui 
^.SXmang 

Midagaicaf 


fingUih  Umttrind 
l,Jwname  (o.)  nba  kanai 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javaneie  (a.) 


Bunkop 
manggisi 
tnaoggpsi 


asam-jawa 
maasum 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
BaU(c.) 
Madura  (o.^ 
Madura  (c)  kamal 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (e») 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Sftmang 
Madagaicar 


penw*kaiiial 

chamba 
chamba 


1.  Ei^g^  palfM'dMHi 
JafaiiaBe(o.)jank 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javaa«M(a.) 


jarak 
jarak 

kalflki  jarak 

jarak  kalM 

jarak 

j&ra 
jba 


Malay 
ft.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  f  o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Simang 


Engiiih  bread JMt 
1 .  Jaianese  (o.)  sokun 

Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
BaU  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

dAtni 
7*8Xniang 
Madagascar 


sukuQ 
Bukun 

•ukon 
iukoB 

stdran 

bacara 


uru 


Digitized  by  Google 
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English        ^  _ 
1.  Javanese  (o.  )  d^lirob 
Javanese  (c.)  gaogwUa 
Javanese  (a.) 


English        indigo  drug 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  nilo 
Javanese  (c*) 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay  ,  q,  dIUInm 

Madura  lo.)  dftfioMl 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampuog 
S.  Biajuk 
4.  Bugis 

Macassar 
6»  Timuri 

7*  SSmang 


dolima 

dalima 
dalima 


Engl  ish        iml  igo  plant 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  torn 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a,} 


Malay 
9.BaU(o.) 
BaU(c) 

Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Suntla  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7«  SSmai^ 


nm 

nila 

nila 
nila 


'J. 


English        black  p^ppt^; 
1*  Javanese  (o.)niaricho 
Javanese  (c.)  oi^i^Of 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

Bali  (o.^ 
Bali  (c) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
3.  Biajuk 
4>.  Bugis 

Macassar 
5.Timiiri 

Sotd 
e.Atiii 
7.  S&mang 

Madai^iW 


tamm 
torn 

tarom 

tarum 

talam 

poko-nila 
poko-niU 


Malay 

9.Bdi(o.) 

Bali  (c) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c ) 
Lampung 
S.  Biajuk 

4.  Hugis 
Mucasttar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6\  Atm 

7.  SSmang^^,. 


mricfai 

la*aDg 

maricha 
pudas  hidang 
lada-balom 

maricha 
maricha 


Digitized  by  Googlc 
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English  hanann 
1.  Javanese  uadang 
Javanese  (v.)  pa»ung 
Javanese  (a.) 


Englfih  cucufrther 
{.Javanese  (o.)  tiniun  kifti 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

5.  Biai  (<!.) 

Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Su'ida  (o.) 
Sunda  (c  ) 
I.ampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  BugU 
Macaaaar 

5*  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7*  SSnaang 
Madagi 


pisang 
bijru 

ciianruk 

pUQti 

unti 
nnti 


pueof 
ounene 


Eng^lisK  durian 
1.  Juvunesu  (o.)  duren 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


boDteog^  timiui 
antimMi 


MalaT^'Ot^^-i  tioHiB 

2.  Bail  (^)  ^  ^i  katiimm 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  temufi 

Madura  (r.) 
Sunda  (d.) 
>>un(ld  ((  ) 
l^nopuDg 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugi8 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Kottt 

f).  Atui 
7.  S&maiig 
Madaf^itcar 

• 

English  hamhoo 
].  Javanese  (o.)  preng  wuluk 
Javanese  (c.)  rosan 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malar 
%.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali(c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c  ) 

Sunda  (n  ) 

Suuda  (c.) 

Lampung 
S»  Biajuk 
4.  Bugis 

Macassar 
&  Timuri 

Rotti 

Atui 
T.  Samang 

Maiiagaflcar 


duritti 
duraii 

dttrea 
ludu 

durian 

duriang 
duriang 

hampak 


Malay 
%.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 
Biajuk 
4.  Bugis 

AJacassar 
>.  Timuri 
Rotti 
Atui 
SJimang 
Madi^gaacar 


buluh 
tleng 

pSneiig 

awi  taffliaa 

awi 

bulo 
bulo 


labeb 
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Englith  raltan 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  panjalin 
Javanese  (c.)  paujatot 
Javanese  (a.)  - 


English  cocoannt 
I.  Javanese  (o.)  kalopo  nyu 
Javanese  (c.)  kraoobil 
Javanese  (a.) 


rotan 
panyalin 


hllPOt 


raokang 
raokang 


Malay 
e  Ball  (o.) 
Bflfi(c) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

dAtni 
7.  SSmaiig 
Mada^tftitt 


English  sugarmemii 
U  Javanese  (o.)  t&bbu 
Javanese  (c.)  roian 
Javanese  (a.) 


Blahry  Obbu 

Bali  (c) 

Madura  (o.)  labll 
Madura  (c.) 

Suada  (o.)  tiwit 
Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung  tabu 

3.  Biajuk  tebo 

4.  Bugis  tabu 
Macassar  tabu 

5^Tiinuri 

RoCti 

'B.Atnl  to. 

7.  Samaag  tiMk 

Mada^fcar  ftmj 


•  Malay 

9.  BaU  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.)  iiyolior 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  SSmang 

Madv^iiear  ntm 

English  nutmeg 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  polo 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


n3'ur»  kSlapa 
nyoh-  . 


kfllapt 

kla^ 

kaluku 
kaluku 


initt 


Maii^ 
S.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali(c.) 

Madura  (o. 
Madura  (c. 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rolli 

6.  Ami 

7.  S&mang 


) 

pala 

Daia 

pala 
pala 
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English  daoe 
1*  Jftvimese  (o.)  chungkch 
JftvBDete  (c. 
JavAoese  (a.1 


Malay  ch&ngkeh 

j!.  Bali  (o.)  lawimg 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  chaogkeh 
Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.^  ch&ngk^b 
Silnda  (c.) 

Lampung  cb^ingkeh 
8.  Biajttk 

4.  Bug;i8  chaogke 
MacaMfur  cha^gke 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Sfimang 
Madagascar 

EngUd^  lre» 
JaTaiwte(a.)wi«kio 


iSIalay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
8.Biajuk 
4>Bugi8 

Macissaf 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7-  Sumang 
Madagascar 


pohun  poko 
puD^^anja 

pohoD,  bunka 

tang)kal 

Intapg 

poko 
poko 
•yon 
aya 

chuk 


Euglibh  lea^ 
1.  Javaoese  (o.)  godong 
Javaneie  (c.^  ran 
JavaDefe(a.)polro 


Malay , 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
iNIadura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
bunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


daua 
doa 

dawoil 

dawuB 

boloqg 

daung 
leka 


tawea 


English  JUnoer 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  kimbang 
Janmeie  (c.)  »&kar 


Jafanew  [a.)  san  .piupito 
— «       puspo  kitamiio 

■  padmo 

bunga  ^^mfrlBTg 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o  )  buDga 
Bail  (c.) 
Madura  (o.)  kombang 
Madura  (c.)  sSkar 
Suoda  (o.)  kumbang 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 


8.  Biajuk 

4.  Buglf 
Macaaiar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7>  Samang 

Madagascar 
if 


kSmbang 

bunga 
buii(ga 
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English  fruit 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  woh 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.)  polo 


Malay  buah 
S.  Bali  (o.)  buah 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  buwah 

Madura  (c) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampiing 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotd 

6.  Atiii 

MadafMcar 


buah 

rSpu 
rapu 


buh 
wner 


English  teak 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  jati 
Javanese  (c.)  jatot 
Javanese  (a.) 


Bfalay   .  Jati 
S.6di(o.)  jati 
Bali  (c) 
Madura  (o.)  jati 
Madura  (c.) 
Suiid^(o.)  jaa 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk  « 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rota 

6L  Atai 
7.  Samang 
Mada^iacar 


jati 

jati 
jati 


English  /MM  oppU 
I.Javanese  (o.) 

Javanese  (c.) 
*  Javanese  (a.) 


nanas 


man  as 


Malay 
9.  BaU  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  lamn 

Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
r^mpung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

.3.  Timuri 
Rota  > 

6.  Atol 

7.  SSmang  , 

English        rice  huiUd 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  bras 
Javanese  (c.)  wos 
Javanese  (a.)  dahno 


pandang 
pandaog 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali(c.) 

Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 
5.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 

Rota 
«.At«i 

7.S&iMSlg 


brat 


bna 


bias 
bebas 
werasa 
be  rasa 
tohoi 


\ 


bayaa 


VOCABULAaiES. 


English        rice  in  the  kmk 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  pari 
Javanese  (c.)  pantUD 
Javaiu'se  (a.)  * 


Malays 

5.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali(c.) 

Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Laitjpung 

3.  Hiajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Maeassar 

ff.  Timuri 
Rottt 

6.  Atui 

7.  8^mang 
Madagaiear 


padi 
padi 
pantiiik 

pareh 

pari 

pare 

use 

ase 

hari 

hari 


vamj 


l^ngliah        ur/  araUe 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  sawah 
JavanL»*e  (c.)  sabiii 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 
t.  Bali  (o.> 
BaJi  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lanipung 
3.  Biajuk 

5.  Timuri 

Hotti 

6.  Atui 

7*  Sfimang 
Madagascar 


lawah 
umab 

charik 
Bawab 

tawah 

sabah 
tanoah 
panwriang  * 
patnriaug 


English        dri/  araUe 
1 .  Javanese  (o.)  t&gal 
Javani'se  (c.)  tflgil 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c) 
Madura  (o.)  ligal 
Madura  (c.) 


ladang,  uinah 
Ugal 


Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (':.) 
Lanipung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rorti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S^raang 
Madagaacar 


tigal 


koko 
koka 


plough 


English 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  waluku 
Javanese  (c.)  walajar 
Javanese  (a  ) 


Malay 

i.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk  • 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Tinmri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Siimang 
Mad«gaf(*ar 


tlingnh 
ku£a 


nisggakaMbi 

wlukuy  aingkal 


pftjeko 
pajeko 


1^ 


*  Litendiy    lice  gioaBll*' 
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EngUth  hmrrtim 
l^Jawunme  (o.)  garn 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javauiese  (a.) 


Maluy         sisir,  garu 
Baii  (o.)  earu 
Bali  (c.) 

Bladum  (ow)  Mlaga 
Madura  (c.) 
Suuda  (o.)  gani 
Suoda  (c.) 
Lampung 
S.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6L  Atni 
7.  SSinaDg 
Mada^wcar 

English  sugar 
1«  Javanese  (o.)  gulo 

Javafiese  (c.)  sakar  gSndis 
Javanese  (a.)  galo  srakoro 
  manworo 


) 


Malay 

S.  Ball  (o.) 
Bali(c.) 
Madura  (o. 
Madura  (c. 
Sundd  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampuug 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macawar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Saroang 
Madagascar 


gula 
gula 

) 


g«la 

gub 

gula 
gida 


EDgliib  salt 
I  •  Javanese  (o.)  uyah 
Javanese  (c.)  sarSm 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sundn  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 
4*  Bugis 

Macassar 
o  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S&mang 
Mada^Mcar 


English  milt 
I.  Javanese  (o.)  bannyu-susu 
Javanese  (c.)  toyo-puwan 
Javanese  (a.) 


gar&m 

uyah 

tasek 

uyah  buja 

uyah 

uyah 

chela 
chela 


aiyak 


Malay 

Bali  (o.)  nyooyo 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  aing-aoto 
Madura  (c.)  puwan 
Sunda  (o.)  chat^ausu 
Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung  wai-mab 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis  da4l 
Macassar  dadi 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  SSmang 
Mada^war  ronunu 


*  LitcnUy    swtst  $uU:* 


I6i 


TOCABUuant* 


Engliih  huu 
!•  Javmiieie  (o.)  tuku 
Javanese  (c.)  tunibit 
Javanese  (a.)  * 


Malay  bSli 
ft.  Bali  (o.)  b^i 

Bali  (c.)  tunriMt 

Madura  (o.)  mStt 

Madmm  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.)  mili 

Sunda  (c) 

Lampung  bli 
S.  Biajuk 

4k  Bugis  man&li 
Macassar  am&li 

S,  Timuri  « 
Rotti 

Madagi 


English  t^l 
I,  Javanese  (o.)  adol 
Javanese  (c.)  wade  sade 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 
ll.Bali(o.) 
BiU(c.) 
Madnim  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Tiiniiri 
Rotti 

6.  Atiii 

7.  Samang 
Madi^^MMftr 


jual 

Dgadjkp 

Jiiwal 
Digaal 

jual 

mabalu 
abalu 


En^iiii  deU 
1.  JaYanese  (o.)  uUng 
Javanese  (c.)  njBtong 
Javanese  (a.) 


velar 


Malay  utang 

2.  Bali  (o.)  utaog 
Bali  (c.)  nyarami 
Madm  To.)  oung 
Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.)  utang 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung  utaag 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis  mangingrang 
Macassar  Dgingrang 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Aini 
7*SXniaiig 

Madai^ar 

English  markei 
I .  Javanese  (o.)  pasar 
Javanese  (c.)  pAiUUi 
Javanese  (a«) 


Malay        pasara*  jpak&u 

2.  Bali  (o,)  p&Utft 
Balt(e.;  pasar 
Madura  (o.)  plddSn^ 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  paiat 
Sunda  (c  ) 
Lampung  pasar 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis  pasara 
Maca&sar  pasara 

5«Tiaiuri 

Rotti 
6L  Atni 
7*  iSSmang 
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Eogli&h  hoe 
1.  JafMMie  (o.)  pachnl 
JafUMfe  (c.) 
JaTinele  (a.) 


Malay 
S.Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Suoda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
S,  Biajuk 

Macimr 

5.  Tirauri 

Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Sam  an  g 
Madagascar 


changkul 
tambah 

landuk 

pachul 

pacfaiil 


soro 


Engliih  ektner 
!•  Javaneie  (o.)  bvewag  bendo 
Javanese  ?c.^ 
Javaneie  (a.) 


Malay 
S.  Bali  (o.  ) 
Bali  (c.) 
.  Madura  (o.) 
Madttra  (c.) 
Sonda  (o.) 
Snnda  (c.) 
Lampong 

5.  Biajuk 
4.  Bugis 

Macassar 
J,  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagamr 


parang 
blakas 

bandu 

bSdog 

fihandftng 

bangkuQg 
beraag 


Englisb  poldsmkh 
1.  Javanefe  (o.)  kflmMin 
Jaraneie  (c.) 
Javaneie  {a«) 


tukang-mai 
tukaog*mai 


k&masan 


tukang- 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  kfiinatan 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sosda  (c) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajok 

4.  Bugit  padede-ulawang 
Macanar  padede4i«Uaaenf 

5.  Tirauri 
Rotti  • 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 

Engliili  blachmiik 
!•  Javanete  (o.)Xaipa 
Javanese  (e.)  pam  , 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 

a  Sanda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampuog 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Bfadagascar 


pandai  h^tt 
paode-bltfi 

pandiL 

pandai 

tttkang4Msi 

padede-basi 
padede-bAsi 


*  By  jnflxiiig  the  vwd  tuhmg^ ulUkmj  **  or  pmtde,  " 
r  ilH  oMtamly  «■  «Mb»  la  tiv7  cMti  diit  «r  dM  oA 


f 
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1.  Jamese  (o.)  tukang-lonrn 
Javanese  (c.)  tukaog»ka|Mig 
Javaneie  (a.)  ^ 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Biui  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sonda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Buguk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S^ang 

'  Madagascar 


Bogfish  waoiT 
|.  Javanese  (o.)  tukaDg-titanm 
Javanese  (c.)  jani*tanitn 
Javanese  (a.) 


tukang4cayu 
tukang-kayu 

undaiii 
tukaiig  kaju 

ttikang-mapas 
tiikaog*kalU 
lukai^  kaju 

takang-aju 
tukang-kayu 


tukang-UiDUD 
nuoon 


Malay 
%  Bali  (o  ) 
Ba  1  (c.) 
Madura  (o.)  tukang  UUnin 
.Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o^)  ninan  < 
Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung' 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugts  tanung 
Macassar  tanung 

5.  Timuri 
*  Rotti 

6.  Atui 
7.SSniang 

'  MadayMcar 


tlaMtr 
!•  Javanese  (o.)  tropong 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay  tropong 
Bali  (o.)  blida 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  tropong  larenaa 
Madura  (c.) 

t&ropong 


Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 
4-.  Bugts 

Macassar 
6.  Timuri 

Rotti 
6.  Atui 
&mang 
Iktadi^ja^ea^ 


taropong 
taropong 


7  c 


English    •  thread 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  b&nang 
Javanese  (c.)  lawi 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madora  (o.) 
Madura  (c) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 
7*SXmang 

Madii^isGar 


banang 
b&Dang 

kante 
kanta 


bunang 
baoaog 
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II 


I. 


EoglMi 


Jatanese  (c. 
Javaneie  (a.^ 


ipkuiing-voheel 


,  Malay 
%  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c  ) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Smida  (o.) 
Siinda(c) 
Lampuag 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugifl 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Saroang 
Madagascar 


EngUdi  hoot 
1.  Javanote  (o.^  praha 
Ja^aneie  fc.)  bahito 
Jataneia  (aL)  palwo 


rah  at  jantra 
jaotra 

kantian 

tingkiiian 

tingkere 
tingkaro 


Malay 
%  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampuoi^ 
8.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Maca&bar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S&mang 
IfadaiHUGMr 

^^^^^^^^^■^^^^p^^r"  ^^^^^^ 


praliu 
prahu 

praho 

prahtt 

pftrabu 

lopi 

bibiaag 

roho 

ufuk 

eva 

pahnk 


Engliili  rudder 
1 .  Jatam^e  (o,)  k&nudi 
Javanese  ic) 
Javaneie  (a.) 


Malay  " 

2.  Ball  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
LampuDg 

3.  Biajuk 
4vBugit 

Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti  « 

6.  Atui 

7*  baiiiaug 

Madagascar 


Engliib  anchor 
U  Javaneto  (o.)  jangkar 
Javaaeie  (c.) 
Janioetej(a.) 


k^mudi 
k&ouidi 

kaiuudi 

kamudi 

guling 
guUi^ 


Malay  sawuh 
2.  Bali  (o.)  jaugkar 
Bali  (c.) 
.  fiiadura  (o.)  jaDgkar  saa 
Madura  (c.) 
*  Sunda 


Sunda  (c) 

LampuDg 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugij 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 
T.SSmang 

Madagiwy 


jaokar 

rang  rang 
rangraiy 


m 
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E^glilli 
1*  JaTanese  (o.)  kapal 
Jatanefe  (c.) 
Javanefe  (a.) 


Malay 
it,  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

SlUida  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
8.  Riajuk 
4w  Bugis 

Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Saaiang 
Madagascar 


Engliih       waiek  or  guard 
1.  Januwte  (o.)  timgga  togur 
}anuieae  (c.)  kamit 
Javaiiew(a.}Jogo 


kapal 
kapai 

kapal 

kapal 

kapal 

kapala 
kapftla 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Bladura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
S.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Bladaf^itcar 


t"nggu»  jaga 
g&bagan 

kabal  jaga 
tungga 


pakami  kanii 
pakani  kami 


ambeaner 


Engliih  scout 
1.  Javanese  (o.)bitiknXlik 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javaneae  (a.) 


Malay  suluh 
2.  Bali  (o.)  tftlek 
Bali  (c.) 

Mud  Lira  (o.)  maca-mata 
iNIuduia  (c.)  talik 
Sunda  (o.)  UUik 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 


mata^MlaoB 


•uro 


3.  Biajuk 

4.  Buffis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Sumang 
Madagascar 


Engliah 
I .  Javanese  (o.)  prang 
Javanese  (c.)  vudo 
JavaneM  (a.)  lega 
I  rono 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Bia)uk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7*  Samang 
Madaipiscar 


samoro 

prang 

masiyat 

miyuda 

prang 

prang 

amusuh 
bundn 
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English  peace 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  badami 
Jafapese  (c.) 
JavaneM  (a.) 


Malay  damai 
2.  Bali  (o.)  kasseii 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  madami 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.)  wawuh 

Suoda  (c.) 

I^pung 
%  Biajak 
4.  Bugis 

Macalnr 
6«Tiniuii 

Rotli 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 

Eoglbli  wdory 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  mSn&ng 
Javancte  (e.)  jnjo 
JaTancM  (a.)  joyo  wljoyo 


manang 
m&ndSp 
maaang 
m&aaDg 


Malay 
^Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c) 

Sitiida(o.|  ttknang 

Snnda  (c.) 

Lampniig 
3.  Biajuk 
4*  Bogia 

Macassar 
5«  Timuri 

Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


pachao 
anjaoni 


English  defeat 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  kalah 
Javanese  (c. f  kawon 
Jaranese  {a.) 


alah 
kalah 
kawon 
kalah 

ellch 

kalah.  alaii 
nikahaoii 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali(c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  . 
Suudji  (c.) 
I^mpuug 
S.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


English  Jiigld 
U  Javanese  (o.)  n)tllaj|ra 
Ja?ane8e(c.)  as&lajailg 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (u.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Snnda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 

liunpnng 

3.  Biajak 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
RotU 

6.  Atui 

7*  S&mang 
Madagasoa^ 


lari 

maiain 

burn 

Inmpaft 

tagagiyoiic 

larini 
laiimi 
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English  hem 
!•  JtfMMW  (o.)  gandewo 
•   JafWMie  (c) 

J«faiMie(a.)  chopo 
ghn 

■  laras 
Malay  pauiili 
t.  Bali  (u.) 
Ball  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  panah 
Jdmdura  (c.)  gandiwi 
SaBdft(o.)  [t&teag 
Snndft  (c.) 


panah 


tiio 


8,  Biajuk 
4,  Bugis 

Macassar 
6.  Ttmuri 

Rotti 
6.  Atui 
7-  Samang 
Madagascar 


Engliah 
•Jafiaeie  (o.)  panah 
JafSBMe  (c.)  jftmpariog 
Ja?aocw(a.) 


Malay 
1.  Hali  (o.) 
Jidli  (c.) 

lladora(o.) 
Hadura  (c) 
ilhiidaXo.) 
Snnda  (c.> 

5.  Biajuk 
4.  r>u^is 

Macassar 

6,  Timuri 
Kotti 

6.  Atui 
T.SIUnang 
liadagasoir  ^ 


anak-panah 
panah 


panah 


pua 


Englidi  shield 

Javancte  (c.)  paria 
JanuMae  (a.)  tanglfhiM 
kanlar 


taming, 

tamcng 
k&p&Dg 


Jengit 
la^lH 


Malay 
^  Ball  (u.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sttiida  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
LampttOg 

3.  Biajnk 

4.  Bugii 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Kutti 

6.  Atui 

7.  ^alna^g 
Madagascar 


EngUih  dofger 
I.  JaraMie(o.)  km 

Javanese  (c*)  duwaog 
JaTincM  {%)  churigo 
—  katgo 

Malay  kris 
%,  Ball  (o.)  kadutaa 
Bali  (c)  duwuQg 
Madura  (o.)  kilf 
Madara  (c.)  abenan 


Sanda  (o.> 
Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

.  1  imun 
Rutti 
6.  Atni 
T.S&nang 

ldadi|gaiCtf 


ikin 


kftrit 

scle 

kris 
khs 
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English  stuord 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  plidang 
Javaoate  (c) 
(a.) 


pttdaog 

p&daog 
padang 
p&dang 

psdi^g 


Malay 
.3.  Bah  (u.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Suoda  (o.) 
Sttocfai  (c.) 
Lunpuog 

3.  liiajuk 

4.  Bugis 
MacasMf 

5.  Timuri 
Rutti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Mada^car 


English  jpfor 
,  1.  JifftMie  (o.)  tuntek 
jATaBfn.(c.)  wsliot 
JaTaiM80  i(a.)golo  . 


tumbak 
tumbak 


Malay 
9.  Rili  (o.) 

Ikli  (c.) 

Mailuru  (u.)  toiubak 

Madura  (c.)  chaatakan 

Sanda  (o.)  loinbak 

Siimla  (c.) 

Lampoaf  peoao 
3.  Biajuk 

4«  Bugis  basi  • 

Macassar  pok(» 

5.  Timuri 
Rufti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar  Mil 


EogliBh 


nuukei 


1.  Jataaeie  ^o.^  iftnapaug  f 
Javanese  (a.). 


Malay 

2.  Ball  (o.) 
Bail  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Snnda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Laropung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugii 
Macasnr 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  >amang 
Madagascar 


EDglith  cannom 
1.  JaTaoeae  (a.)  manyam 
Javaneae  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


sanapaag 
sSoapaug 
snapaog 
sinapaqg 


mariam.  bftdel 


Malay 
^i.  Ball  (o.) 
Bali  (t  .) 

Madura  (o.)  muriyam 
Madura  (i  .) 
Sunda  (o.)  nnnim 
Snnda  (c.) 

Lampung 
3.  Biajuk  ' 
4*  Bugis  mariam 

\l  acas  sa  r  mariain 

5.  l  iinuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S&nang 
Madagascar 


t  Fof 
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EngNlh  malchstock 
!•  Jayaoeie  (o.)8&tingar  * 
Javaneie  (c.) 
JaifiiieN(a.) 


s&tingar 


Malay 
%  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sanda  (o.) 
Snnda  (c.) 
LuapuDg 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugit 
Mmuw 

a.  Tinmri 

Rotti 
0.  Atui 


English  Jifrt 
1.  Javaoeie  (o.)  kato  bot9 
Javaiiese  (c)  kito 
Javaneie  (••)  bolowarti 


a&tiogar 

5atingar 


jXpODg 
jftpODg 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Bfadora  (c.) 
SoDda  (o.) 
Snnda  (c.) 
Lam  pang 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

6.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  SSmaog 
MtdsgHcaf 


kota 

gular 
kota 
kota 

bonttng 

kota 

kota 
kota 


English  txdtness 
1.  JaTanese  (o.)  s&ksi 
Ja?anese  (c.) 
JaTanese  (a.) 


Malay 
5.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lam  pung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugit 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samau  g^ 
Madagascar 


Eoglisb  oaik 
I .  Ja?ancee  (o.)  ilpoto 
Javanese  (c.)  sflpalioe 
Javanese  (a»)  piasa^i^ 


saksi 
saksi 

saksi 

saksi 

sakss 

sabi 
sabi 


Malay 
%  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Snnda  (o.) 
Snnda  (c) 
Lam  pong 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7«  Sumang 
Jdadagascar 


sumpah 
supata 

soropab 

sapala 

sniapab 

asumpa 
asttoipa 


mofontor 
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English  pruon 
1.  Ja?ai)esc  (o.)  koojoro 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.)  Urungka 


Malar 
%  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
LampuDg 
3«  Biajuk 

4.  Biigit 
Macaiaar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7«  S&mang 
Madagascar 


English       Jine  or  mulci 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  daudu 
Jatasese  (c) 
Jafanese  (a.)  kapidraa 


blagbag 

palaodaB 

tarungku, 
p&njara 


tarnngkv 


Malay  d&nda 
%  Bull  fo.)  d&oda 
Bail  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  d&nda 

Madura  (o.) 

Sunda  (o.)  daada 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
S.Bmak 
4.  Bugit 

Macassar 

6  Timuri 
Rotti 

0.  Atui 

7  SSmang 
Madagascar 


English  reialiaUm 
1.  Javuaese  (o.)  waias 
Javanese  (c.)  belo 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.)      tnlaag  Mft 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  InUaa 

Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  bela^ 
Sunda  (c.) 
I^mpung  balaa 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugia  balan 


5.  Ttmari 

Rotti 
0.  Atui 
7.  SSmaog 


English  agreemeni 
I.  Javanese  (o.)  jaoji 
Jafanese  (c) 
Jtfaime  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (a.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Uotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


janji 

jangji 
jangji 
janji 


OMduugoca 
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1.  Javanese  (o.) 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


«.BaIi  (,».) 

Bali  ((.) 

Madura  (<>.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampuug 
S*  Biajuk 

Macanar 

5  I'lmuri 
Raid 

6.  A(ui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


ratu  rojo 
iiareiidro 
6ribopati  pati 
oorodipo  aji 
uaharojo,  iiarpu 
imja 
rata 

haiiakagai^ 
lato 

rata 

raja 

arung 
kaiaiDg 


eja 

paniakar 


English  slave 
1.  Javaoese  (o.)  kawulo 
Javanese  (c.)  aMi 
Javaneie  (a.)  hambQ 


bSmba  niya 
kawula 


kula 


Malay 
liali  (o.) 
Bah  (».) 

^ladura  (o.)  kawula 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (m) 

Suoda  (c.) 

Lanpung 
3.  Biajuk 
4*  Bugis 

Macassar 
H.  rimuri 

Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar  aadavo 


.ata 
a«a 


English  Jbretf 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  alas 
Javanese  (c.)  wono 
Javanese  (a.)  wono 


ntao 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (r.) 
Madura  (o.)  gonoilg 

Madur.4  (c.) 
Sunda  (u.)  i&w&Qg 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 
X  Biajuk 

4.  Bogis  pangala 
Bfacuiar  ronaag 

5.  Tiroari 

Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S&mang 
Madagascar 

English  country 
] .  Ja  V  anese  (o.)  deso 
Javanese  (c.) 
JavaoeM  (a.)  deio 


Malay  taoah 
2.  iUW  (o.)  deea 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  desa 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  iambur 
Sunda  (c. 
Laoipung 
S.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis  tana 
Macassar  bata 

5.  I  itnuri 
llutti 

G.  Atui 
7.  Samang 
Madagaticar 
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Engliih  ofy 

1.  Javanese  (o.)  niSgoro 
Javanese  (c.)  na^dri 
J.ivatuse  (a.)  pruja  paro 


Malay 
9.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c) 
Madura  (o.) 

JMadura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 

3.  Biajiik 

4.  Bngis 
Macassar 

5.  Timari 
Rotti 

0.  Atui 
7.  Samang 
Madaf^MT 


Engiish  ooim 
].  Javanese  (<>.)makuto 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.)  makuto 


D&gaim 

nftgan 

da^a 

Hilgara 

nagiiri 


parasangang 
pariuangang 


Malay 

9.Bdi  (o.) 
mi  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Suoda  (o.) 
Suoda(c.) 
Lampuog 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bagia 
Macusar 

d.timnri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samnn)^ 
Madftgwcar 


Dakota 
Dakota 

Dakota 

sigftr 


Dakota 
Dakota 


English  statute 
!•  Javanese  (o.)  undang 
Javanese  (c.)  p&rentk 
Javanese  ^a.) 


Malay 

1.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (u.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bu^is 
Macassar 

5.  Timuii 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 


iimIaDg.iii.dao( 
undang 

wMlaiig«midaiig 
undang 

ttndang*uodaDg 

prenta,  undang 
pr«ata,  ondang 


English  money 
I,  Javanese  (o.)  Iiuwang 
Javanese  (c.)  yoXTO 
Javanese  (a.)  r&dooo 


Malay 
%  Ball  (o.)  yatia 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  yatra 
Madura  (• .) 


Sunda  (o.) 

bunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
3.  Biajuk 
LBogii 

MacaMur 

5.  Tirourl 
Kutti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Sfimang 
Madagaicar 


iraog 


nwaog 
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VOCABULARLES* 


English  religion 
1.  JdTaoesc  (o.)  agooio 
Jaiaiiesc  (c.)  agami 
Jatanese  (a.)  agomo 


aganw 


Malay 
%  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  ag^a 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (u.)  agama 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampuag  agama 
S.Biajiik 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
iiotti 

6.  Atui 

7*  Sumang 
Madagascar 

Ebgftfh  heaven 
%•  Jataiiefle  (o.)  swargo 
Javaoefle  (c.)  swargi 
JavaDeie  (a»)  timUoyo 
■  swargoloko 

*    jungringsaloko 

Malay  suarga 

2.  Ball  (o.)  ftwarga 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  suarga 
Madura  (c.) 
Snnda  (o.)  lawurga 
Sonda  (c.) 

Lanpttog  tuanifi 

3.  Bidjuk 

4.  Bugis  snroga 
Macassar  turiiga 

B»  Timuri 
Kotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


English  hell 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  naroko 
Javanese  (c.)  jaluiam 
Jafaaeie  (a.) 

'  tQinbra-gttiaak< 
oaroko 

Malay  n&raka 


2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.)  naraka 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  naraka 
Sunda  (c.) 
LuDpuQg  Barak* 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bttgii  naiaka 
Macassar  aaraka 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Sumang 
Madagascar 

Eoglith      sptritual  teacher 
LJavaneie  (o.)  guru 
Jafaoesc  (c) 
Ja?aiieift  (a.) 


Malay  gurn 
3.  Bali  (o.)  pandita 
Bali  (c.)  guru 
Madura  (o.)  guru 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  guru 
Sunda  (c) 
Lampnng  gum 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugii  gnr« 
Macassar  gurm 

5.  Timuri 
Uotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagucar 
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English  penance 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  topo 
Javanese  (c.)  tapi 
Javanese  (a.)  tupo,  teki 


Malay  tapa 
S.  Bali  (o.)  mitapft 
fiali(c.) 

Madura  (o.)  tapa 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  tapa 
Sunda  (c.) 
LauipuDg  tapa 
3,  Biajuk 

5.  Timuri 
llotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S&mang 
Madagascar 

Englub  fast 
I.Javanese  (o.)  puwoso 
Javanese  (c.)  siyam 
Javaneee  (a.) 


Malay 
S.  Bali  (o.) 


Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.)  powasa,  siam 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.)    puasa,  salmni 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung  puaw 

4.  Bugb  puna 
Macassar  puiM 

5.  Timuri- 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7*  Samang 
Madagascar 

TOL.  n» 


i!/ngli8n  mant/ 

1.  Javan^e  (o.)  hakeh,  keh 
Javanese  (c.)  hakung,  katah 
Javanese  (a.)  kweh 
  prauggi 

Malay  bannyak 

2.  Bali  (o)  hakeh 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  baoyak 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)    rea>  lobA 
Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung      lamon  ' 

3.  Biajuk  aruh 

4.  Bugis  niaiga 
Macasaar  jai 

5.  TuDuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  SSmang 
Madagascar  mawrow 

Engliph  fcxv 
1 .  Javanese  (o.)  U ildek 
Javanese  (c.)  liawisawisan 
Javanese  (a.)  chimik 


Malay  aftdikit 

2.  Bali  (o.)  iadikit 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  didih^  sakoni 
Madura  (c.) 
Suiida  (o.)  satak 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung  aabah 

3.  Biajuk  etut 

4.  Bugis  chede 
Macassar  sikade 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S^iimang 
Madagascar 

M 


English  great 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  g&de  * 
JavaDiise  (c.)  agung 
Jafsneae  (a.)  goro 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
LwnpiiDg 

5.  Biajttk 

Macassar 
S*  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
MadflgBBfiHr 


g&dc 

aginij 

raja 

giide 

bate 

hai 

maraja 
loiBj^ 


English  liuU 
1»  JanuMie  (o.)  diiUk 
'jMnwe(c.)ialift 
Javanew  (a.) 


Malay 
jj.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bttgii  • 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
IloUi 

6.  Atui 

7.  SSmang 

'  Madagascar 


kachil 
cbiUiek 

kene 

Wilr 

loni 

korik 

baichu 

chade 

ki.ik 

anak 


kala 


EngM  long 
1 .  Javanese  (o.)  dowoy  panjaug 
Javanese  (c.)  wahna 
Jafanese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Hal.  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugif 

i  acassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

a.  Atui 
7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


Eanjaug 
mtaag 

panj^ag 
la^jiMig 

paajaog 

tajoiig 
hapanjaqg 
mahuBfe 
libu 


lawar 


English  tAoff 
!•  Javanate  (o«>cttBdak 
Javanese  (cS 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c  ) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
iVfacassar 
Timuri 
Rotti 

6,  Atui 

7.  Samang 

f  Madagascar 


pendek 
endop 

paudak 

pondok 

buiMa 
andap 

mapondM; 
boao 


'If.' 


English  stoed. 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  manis 
Javanese  (c.)  iaggi 
Javanese  (a.)  ciatu 


Maby 

S.  Bdi  (o.) 

BaU  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c  ) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
5.  Biajuk 
4.  fiugis 


mis 


macbaDiQff 

tm 


gahet 


5.  Thnwi 
Rota 

6.  Atui 

7«  S^ang 
MsdagMCir 


English  bitter 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  pahit 
Javanese  (c.)  g&tar^  gatir 
Javanese  (a.)  Ungii 
■  tekto 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampuiig 

Macasw 
5«  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 
7f  Samang 


pud 


Icndes' 


Madagascar 


English  black 
I.  Javanese  (o.)  irang 
Javanese  (c.)  cham&og 
Javanese  (a.)  kolo 
■  krisoo 


MalMT 

e.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampuog 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 


item 
aUim 


babiluu 

mlotoDg 

leleng 

maitfui 

mad 

balteng 

BUBfitaY 


English  tvhite 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  putch 
Javanese  (c.)  putuh 
Javffiese  (a.) 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 
3*  Biajuk 

4.  Bttgia 

Mac^^ajiT 

5.  Timufi 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7-  SSniang 


puteh 

p&talt 


pateh  • 

maputeb 
kebu 

mut^ 

Allah 

p-iltaa 
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English  red 
!•  Javaneic  (o.)  abang 
Javanese  (c.)  abrit 
Javaucse  (a.) 


merah 
bam 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 
Ba]i(c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  baram 

Sunda  (c  )  ■ 
Lampung 
5.  Biajuk 


4.  Bugis 

Macassar 
5*  Timuri 

Rotti 
6.Atui 
7<S&maDg 


macliala 
eja 


tohon 


Madagascar  maner 


English 
1,  Javanese  (o.j  iju 
Javanese  (c.)  ijftm 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 
f.BaU  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madtira  (c.) 
Sunda  (().) 
Sumla  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 


gadaog 


ejo 


ijao 

moDcboiig-bulo 
mcmchong-biilo 

maniasali 

b;\lon 


Madagascar  michue 


English  uellom 
1 .  Javanese  (o.^  kuning 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 
S.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 
5.  Biajuk 

4.  BuLris 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
RotH 

6^  Atui 
7*  SSmaag 
Madagascar 


English  hard 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  atos. 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


kuning 
kuning 


koneng 


bnhendak 

niaridi 

didi 

madok 

mamodok 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timttri 
Ilotti 

6.  Atui. 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


kras 
kaloa 

hagal 

taas 

kiiras 

terasa 
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English  &oft 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  ampuk,  madok 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 
%,  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
LampuDg 
Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macanar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Mada^aacar 


ttmbut 
lembut 

lamoh 

malama 
Ittina 


merlemma 


English  strong 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  roso,  kuwat 
Jatvaneee  (c.)  kuwawi 
Javanese  (a.)  kuwowo 
  kral 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 

*  Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  'rimuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madiigiu>car 


kuat 
kuat 

koko 

badas 

tagoh- 

gSsing 
gSsiag 


English  nnv 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  annyar 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.^ 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (0.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o  ) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atm 


bahani 
anny«r 

baru 

auuyar 

muak 

baru 
bent 


7.  SSmang 
Madagascar 

Engliikh  ctd 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  tuwo 
Javanese  (c.)  s&pub,  sa 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay 
2,  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
S.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samanp 
Madagaiicar 


tuha 
tua 

towa 

kolot 

tuha 
bakas 

toa 
toa 


tuhak 
aaticbs 
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English  u^ltf 
1.  Jftvantte  (o.)oTo* 
Jft?inete(c.)afroB 
Javaneie  {■•) 


Malay 
«.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Suada  (o.) 

Siinda  (c.) 

Lampung 
$•  BUjuk 
4.  BugU 

Macassar 
5*  Timuri 

Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  SSmang 
Madagascar 


bunik 

j&leh 

icahon 

jubak 

goreng 
jaliri 
kodi,  ja 


rawtcha 


Engliah  hand»m9 
1.  JaraneK  (o.)  bagus 
Jtsmme  (c.)  a^u 
Janmeie  (a.) 


Malay 
2.  Ball  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Suoda  (c) 

Lampui^ 
S.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 
T.Simang 


elok,  bagus 
bagus 

bagus 

kasepi  galia 

halao 

bahalak 

niadecbicg 

baji 


English 


good 
(o.)Mchik 


Javaaese  {c,\  aaha 
Javaiiese  (a.) 


2. 


baik 
tnalak 
bSchck 
bachik 

hadeh 

bati 

madecU^f 

baji 
dn-ak 
maloli 
my,  ty 


Malay 
Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Suoda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugia 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 

Eaglish  M 
1.  Jama9e(o.)Ql6 
Javaaeae  (c.)  aaNiD 
JafaMaa(a.) 


jahat 
jUleh 
kahoii 
jutek 

gtr«ftg 
jaW 

kodt 
kodi 
ta-uk 


mang, 
ino 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampuag 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bn^ifi 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 
^  ?•  SSmang 

Madagaitcar 


UglT  "  and  ^«  bad"  ve  cxpnmd  bgr  thsvme  woidi  in 


Mt 


1. 


£iigli8fa  deaf 
Zvnmm^  (o.)  buddg 
Jaimm  («.)  ulf 
Javanete  (a.) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Suoda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampniig 

3.  Biajuik 

4.  Bu^ 
Macas<af 

5.  Tiinuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Saraang 
Madagascar 


Eogliili  UM 
1.  Jafaocae  (o.)  wut»^  |Hakik 
Jataaaie  (c)  kabawaoan 
JaTancse  (a.)  piloag 


tuli 

bongol 

budSg 

teagfid 

twak 

tttlok 


tOPgfllff 


Malay 
S.Bali(o.) 
Bali  (c) 
Miduja  (o.) 
Madam  (c) 
Sanda  fo,) 
Sanda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk. 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rota 

O.Atiii 
T.SXaiaag 


buta 
pec hang 


pephak 
bat» 

bata 
bate 


Eagliah  lame 
1.  Jafaaese  (o.)  pinchaag 
Javaneaa  (c)  dongkla^ 
Jafaaeie  (a.) 


I     Malay  tiinpaqg 
^.  Bali  (o.)  perot 
a-ili  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  tepaog 
Madura  Co.) 

Sanda  (tn )    pala,  dingkik 


Sanda  (cj 
Lampuag 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugit 

Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Hotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Sumaag  * 

3^1ada^iicap 


timpaag 

tempang 
tenpaag 


EogUih  fa. 
.  Jitantte  (o.)  blXadoag^ 
JaTanese  (c.) 
JaToaeie  (a.)  paatiai 


ttM 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali(c.> 
Madara(o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Suiula  (o.) 
Saada  (c) 
LampuQg 

3.  Biajuk 
I.  Bugis 

Macassar 
5.  Timuri 

Rotti 
0.  Atni 
7.S&niaag 

lladaipicar  voKicak 


g&mak 
mokok 

lompo 

liatakf  palam 
tobak 

chomo 

ChOHKI 


L-'iyiliiiOLj 


by  Google 
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Eoglish  lean 
1.  JaTaocie  (o«)  kura 
Ja?aiie8e(c)  k&ro 
Javaiieie(a») 


Mala  J  kurus 

2.  Bali  (o.)  barag 
Bali  (c.) 

]Aadara(o.)  knriog 
Madam  (c.) 
Simda  (o.)  kura 
Sanda  (c.) 
LampuDg  rayaog 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Biigis  makojo 
Macassar  roso 

b.  Tiniui  i 

Kotti 
6.  Atai 

S&maog 

Madagascar  merbir 

English  bg 
].  Javanese  (o.)  hooo 
Ja?ant'><'  (c.)  woDt&a 
Javanese  (a.^ 


Malay  ada 
9.  Bali  (o.)      ada  ' 
fiali  (c.)  woafSo 
Madurii  (o.)  bada 
Madura  (c.) 
Suuda  (u.)  aijra 
Siinda  (c.) 
LanijjUQg  uwat 

3.  Biajuk  atun 

4.  iiugis  &ngka 
Maeasiar  oiia 

5.  TifDori 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  SSmang  wek 
Madagtfcar 


English  mu 
J.Javaoese  (o.)  WW,  was  . 
JaYanese  (c)  laaipiia 
Ja? ancse  (a.) 


Malay  sudah 

%  Bali  (o.)  suba 

Bali  (c.)  saoipua 

Madura  (o.)  Slah 

Madura  (c.)  ^mpaii 

Sunda  (o.)  &oggoa 
Sunda  (c.) 

Lampuag  iid«i 
J.  liiajuk 

-1.  Bu^is  pnra 

Macassar  leba 
.  iiDiuri 
lluUi 

6.  Atul 

7.  S&nang  lawek 
Madagascar 

Eoglisli  beconm 
1.  Jdyancse  (o.)  dadi 
Javanese  (c.)  dados 
Javanese  (a,^ 


Malay  jadi 
3.  Bali  (o.)  dadi 
Bali  (e.) 

Madura  (o.)  dadi 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  jadi 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lam))ung  jadi 

3.  liiajuk 

4.  Bugis  puraai 
Macassar  jari 

5.  Timiiii 
Rom 

6.  Attti 

,7.  Samang 
I  MadagsscAT 
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English  will 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  arap 
Jaranese  (c.)  aj&ng 
Javanese  (a,) 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 

3.  Biajuk 
4'.  Bu^is 

Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


mao 
nyak 

handah 

rek,  hayang 

kaju 

melo 


gamek 


English  take 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  aoick,  jupuh 
Javanese  (c.) 
Javancic  (a.)  arobil 


Malay 
5.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lam  pang 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atai 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


ambil 

jilnmak 

ambil 

nalah 

mendut 

ngala 

aku 
diron 
alai 
ale 


makoQ 


English  bear 
I.Javanese  (o.)  gowo 
Javanese  (c.)  b&kto 
Javanese  (a.) 


2 


bawa 
aba 


Malay 
Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (u.)  giba 
Madura  (o.) 

Sunda  (o.)     baw3,  mawa 


Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

§.  Atui 
7.  Sumang 
Madagascar 


dijayak 
batok 

• ,  •  • 
ritiwi 

nyerang 


yoc 


English  6urn 
I.  Javanese  (o.)  b;^kar 
Javanese  (c.)  obong 
Jayanese  (a.)  basmi 
  tuna 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (u.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
luam  pu  ug 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


bakar 
bakar 

oboug,  joting 
obar,  tono 

balam 

pangang 
papwi 
tunu 
tunti 


muadfcnghcr 


English        makCf  do 
1.  Jaraoese  (o.)  gawe 
Jwnamt  (r.)  daiii&& 
JafiMK  (a.) 


Malay 

5.  Bali  (<).) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.)  . 
Lmipmif 

3.  Biajok 

4.  Bugb 
Mmump 
Timuri 

Rota 

6.  Atni 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


buat 

mSggal 

makarjA 


oyiungy  gawe 
dam^ 


mdra 
apart 


£ive 

1.  JafaacM  mmtik 
Jafaaen  (c.)  pariag 
Ja?aiifl8e(a.)  sukd 
■    ■  ■  t&do 


Malay 
%  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c.) 

Madara  (o.) 

Madnia  (c) 

Sandil  («.) 

Sanda  (c.) 

Lampung 
3.  Biajuk 
4«  Bngis 

Macassar 
5.  Tiiiiur 

Rotti 
0.Atttl 
7*SXniaDg 


bri,  kaseli 
bahaog 
sukahake 
bri 

pmag 


ngajraliaa 

kaoi 

maoMiga 

erengi 
aareangi 


Rnglish  kill 
1.  JaTanese  (o«)  matciil 
Javaaeae  (c)  m&jabr 
JataiMM  (a.)  kilo 


Malay 
i.  Ball  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
lAmpung 

5.  Bi%|ak 
4.  Bagii ' 

Macaaaar 

6.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 
7  Samang 
Madagascar 


bunob 
matyaag 

matebe 

kaoihayaog 

pati 
mock 
buoo 
bano 


cheg 
Tona 


Eaglhh  / 
1.  Jafatma  (ow)dta| 
JaTaacw  (c.)  kafTnlo,  bulttn 
JaYaBeia(a.) 


Malay 
•2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o«) 
Madam  (c.) 
Saada(o») 
Suada  (c) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bu^is 
Macassar 

6.  Timari 

Kotti 
8.  Atui 
t.  SSmaog 


aku,  saya,  btta 
wake,  bora 
bachang)  titwa 
senkoky  bate 
kawala 
aing 
kawulo 
ku,  ma 
yaka 


ouj  matoB 
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English  thou 
I,  JaTanese(o.)kuwe,diko,  tiro 
Jatttuc^  (c.)  sampeyan 


Malay  hang,  iokil§ 

2.  Bali  (o.)  iya 

Bali  (c.)  chokor  ♦ 

Madura  (o.)  bahua,  dika 
Madura  (<-.)dehna,  sampeyan 

Siinda  (o.)  sia,  sihiliiog 

SiindA  (c.)  sampcyaa 

iMpiiiig  oikii 

3.  Bfaguk  ikSm 
4iBugit  iko 

Macassar  kao 
6.  Timuri 

Rotti 
6.  Atui 

7»  Samang  bo 
Madagascar 

Englidi  Ac 

Umnm  (e.) 


Malay         dia|  ia 

Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (\-.) 
Madura  (o.) 
MadafB  (c) 
Saoda  (u.)  maoUi 
Sonda  j(c.) 
Lampiin§  ija 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S&mang  tak 
BiadagMcftr 


JUEii  1S7 

English  «f(r 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  dewe 
Jafanese  (r.)  piyaoilndL 
Jaianese  (a.)  priMi 


Malay  diri,  sftadM 

2.  Bali  (o.)  dewe 
Bali  (c) 

Madura  (o.)  dibik  ' 
Madura  (r.) 

Sunds  (o.)  diri|  dewek  - 
Sunda  (c. 

Lampung  nnnggalaii 
S.  Biajak 

4.  Bogii 

Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui   

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 

EDgli<h  tvAof 
t.  Javanese  (o.)  sopo 
Javaneaa  (ie»)  tmlln 
Jafaneie  (a.) 


Malay  seapa 
1.  Bali  (o.)  nycnta 
Bali  (c.)  sapa 
Madura  (o.)  iiapa 
Madura  (c.)    \  'utif. 
Sunda  (o.)    taiht  \  .  ^ 
Sunda  ..li. 
Ijimpung  aapa 
Biajuk 
4.  Biigis  niga 
iviarassar  inai 
6.  i'miuri 

Rotti 
.  Atui 

.  S&Qiang  kbo 
MadagBffar 
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English  uho 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  kang 
Javanese  (c.)  iugkaog 
Jafaoeie  (a.) 


nyaog 

se 

nu 

sip* 
yewe 


Malay 

5.  Bali  (o.) 
liali  ((.) 
JVLidura  (cj.) 
Madiini  (c.) 
Suntia  (().) 
Siinda  (c.) 
Lam  pang 

^.Biajuk 
4.Bogif 

Macassar 
5>  I'imuri 

Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S&mang 
Madagascar 


1.  JaTaiiM(o.)  iki 
Jtvaneie  (c)  puniki 
JaTMMM  (a.) 


ini 


^alay 
1.  Bali  (o.)  nek 

Bali  (c.)       iiiki  puniki 
Madura  (o.)  icvab,  ocku 
Madura  (c.)  paneka 
Sanda  (o.)  iyak 
Snoda  (e.) 
LampuDg  stji 

3.  Biajuk  beto 

4.  Bu^^is  iana 
Macassar  anie 

5.  Tirauri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Sumang  tadeb 
Madagaiour 


English  that 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  iku  iko 
Javaoese  (c.)puniku,  paaika 
Javaaese  (a.) 


Malay  ifu 

?.  Bali  (o.)  hanluk 

B  tli  (c.)  neka,  puneka 

Madura  (o.)  rowa 

Madura  (c.)  girowa 

Sunda  (o.)  eta 
iSuuda  (c.) 

LuDpuug  leua 

5.  Btajnk 

4.  Bagis  iaoata 

Macassar  antii 

6.  Timuri 
RotU 

().  Atui 

7.  Samang  tuk-un 
Madagascar 

Englisli  att 
1 .  Javanese  (o.)  kakeh»  lidoyo 
Javanese  (c.)  sidaotln 
Javanese  (a.)  tSdnrunii-tftgoto 


Malay 

2.  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Snnda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c) 
Limpung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bu  '^is 

Ai  icMssar 

5.  rimuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  S?.mai!g 

Madai^scar 


Silmua,  Silgala 
m&kajaog 

kabeh 
sadaja 
kabeh 

iaunyin  • 
sandeai 

iamaiiang 
iaogaiiog 
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English  to 
2.  Javanese  (o.)  tako,  marang 
JaTanese(c.)  daUiig 
JaTancse  (a.)  ilumaUDg 


Malay  pftda,  OXa,  U 
%  Bali  (o.)  kftjaha 

Bali  (c) 
]M:idura(o.)  ka 

Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  kik 
Sinula  (c.) 

Lartipuug  hanakau 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bagi§ 
Macasaw 

6.  Timuri 
RotU 

6.  Atui   

7.  Samang 
IVIwtagiRfffar 

English  Jrom 
!•  Ja?anesc  (o.)  siiko,  sing 
Jamuieie(c.)sakingy  saugking 
Javanese  (a.) 


Malay  dSri 
%  Bali  (o.)  holaii 
Bali  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  dari 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.)  ti 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lanpimg  aoja 
9.Biajttk 
4.Bii9i 

Macanar 
6,  Timuri 

Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samaiig 
MaUagaficar 


English        inyOtfijfpqf,  <m 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  iDg 
Javanca*  (c.) 
Javanese  (a.) 


di 

u 

ai,e 

di 

di 


Malay 

%  Ball  (o.) 
Cali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lampung 

3.  Biajuk 

4.  Bagis 
MacMMr 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

G.  Atui 
7.  Suroang 
Madagascar 


English  toith 
1.  Jayanese  {o.)  karo,  sarto,  Ian 
Jafineie  (c.)  kalih,  kalc^an 
JtTanese  (a.) 


Mmogy  Iwraof 


Malay 
2.  Hall  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.)  baraog,  sArta 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (o.)  jung 
Sunda  (c.) 

LampuDg  kalawan 

4.  Bugis 
MacaMftr 

.  1  imuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  JSamang 
Madagascar 


# 
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Eaglifili  above 
1.  Ja?anese  (n.)  duwur,  luhar 
JtfMie8e(c.)  inggil 
JmTaoMe  (a.) 


Malay 
9.  Ball  (o  ) 
Bali  (( .) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (« .) 
jSunda  (<•.) 
Sunda  (c.^ 
Linpuog 

5.  Biajok 
4»  Bagis 

Macassar 
5. 1'imuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Saman^ 
Madagascar 


at&s 

daduhur 
b&dobuff 
aUs 

iuhur 


iiuna 

kej)cng 
ambunna 


im  JftVMMse  (o.)  ngiBor 


Malay 
8.  Ball  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madam  (c.) 
SandA  ^0.) 
SondA  (c.) 
Lainpung 

3.  Biiyak 

4.  Bugis 
Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Sumang 


bawah 
li&k  tea 
ngisor 
Uabah 

AAdlAp 

Ml 

waniwAk 


rawA 


dirro 
kiyoB 


English  tuilhin 
1.  Javanese  (o.)  j&ruh 
Jafaoese  (c.)  I&bbat,  daUUa 
jA«»MM(a.} 


daliim 


Malay 

%  Bah  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (u.) 
Madura  (c) 
Suiida  ((>.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
LiMBpang 

5.  Biajuk 
I.  Bugis 

Macassar 
.  I  imuri 
Kotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


dalam 
jaroh 


whaAg 
lalang 
kdMig 


irotto 
baieh 


English  wikmU 
1.  JafAMe  (o.)  jok» 
JavAoeie  (e.)  j«iri 

(••) 


luar 
Wfogan 


l^alay  ' 
2.  Bali  (o.) 

Bail  (c.) 

Madura  (o.)  Ipwar 

Madura  (c.) 

Sanda  (o.)  Imt^ 

Sunda  (e.) 

LampoAf 
.1.  Biajuk 
].  Bugis 

A  Macassar 
h,  Timuri 

Kutti 

6.  Atui 

7.  ^&lnaDg 
BladigpuKAT 


laak 
kaiwar 
saiiwang 
pantan 
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near 


English 
I.  JiiTauese  (o.)  parak. 
Jmuese  (c.)  cbSlaki  chftdak 


Malay 
%  Bali  (o.) 
Bali  (c.) 
Madura  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
SQnda(c.) 
Ltmpuog 

4.Bagtt 

Macassir 
B,  Timuri 
Kotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  SSmang 
JDkladagasGar 


dftkat 
pabak 

tapak 
parak 

meb}  daluit 

paso 

tokep 

m&kawe 


merrioa 


English  Jar 
!•  Ja?anese<(o.)  adoli,  ttfbah 
JafaMteicV  tibeh 
JavaiieseCa.) 


Malay  jao 
S.  Bali  (o.)  ioh 

Bali  (c.)      hadoh,  sawat 
Madura  (o.)  jaho 
Madura  (c) 


Sonda  (v.) 
8aiicb(c.) 
LamptHig 
3.  Btajuk 
4*  Bugia 
Macassir 

5.  Titnuri 
Rotti 

6.  Aiui 

J.  i^amang 
Madagasctr 


jaoh 
jao 

iiiejao«  haCOb 

mabeia 

hela 


Esgliah  here 
1.  Javaneie  (o.)  ingkeue 
Jafaneie  (c.)  ingriki 


Malay 
2.  Bali  (o.) 

Bali  (c  ) 

Madura  (o.) 

Madura  (c.) 

Sunda  (o.) 

Sunda  (c.) 

Lampung 
S.  Biajuk 
i.  Bogv 

Macassar 

5.  Timuri 
Rotti 

6.  Atui 

7.  Samang 
Madagascar 


Sim 

dini 

diriki,  hiriki 
dinah 
dinto 
diyak 

jah 

korini 
angrini 


eunai 

cbila 

intir 


English  there 
1 .  Javanese  (o.)  inkono 
Javanese  (c)  inriku 
Javaneae-(a.) 


Malay 
Bali  (o.) 
Ball  (c.) 
Madufu  (o.) 
Madura  (c.) 
Sunda  (u.) 
Sunda  (c.) 
Lanpung 
3.  Biajuk 
1.  Bups 
Macassar 

5.  Tirruii 
Rotti 

6.  A  tui 
Saniang 
Madagiv»car 


Sana,  situ 
ditu 

dinka,  hirtka 

kahdisah 
ditu 

san 


cuso 
anjeien 


JO 

tuk-un 
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land 


tione 

fre 

air 

child 

hone 

hnir 

blood 

head 


eye 

hand 

fold 


matxe 

rice 

rice  V/z  iiraw 

fruit 

leaf 

sugarcane 
coconut 

yam 
artificer 

tvenving 

shuttle 

file 

axe 

army 

toar 

tpear, 

tOaUaHam 


tanah 

langit 

woEuk 

watu 

weh 

api 

angin 

anak 

balung 

wulu 

rah 

duwur,  ulu 
kuUt 
ining 
mat* 

tangpn*  linai 

mas 

bAssi 

jagung 

W08 

pari 
wo!) 
ron 

nyu 
uwi 
tukang 

tSnun 

tntopoDg 

kikir 

knnipak 

bala 

prang 

tumbak 

tompah 

walat 


yiig 

rata 

daj, 

bni 

month 

wulan 

heat 

• 

tahun  ' 

pSDM 

stoeet 

roanis 

bUier 

pah  It 

white 

putea 

burn 

Dakar 

tvrrp 

nangiit 

9  -If 

kill 

bunoh 

die 

mati 

• 

read 

wacba 

wde 

nuUi 

I 

thou 

1  

koire 

tvhof 

sapa 

vohal 

apa 

above 

duwur 

certainly 

p^ti 

hns; 

bawi 

buJ)alo 

k&bu 

dog 

asu 

goat 

kambiog 

con 

limbu, 

hone 

jaran 

rhinoceroe 

warak 

fOttl 

inanuk 

peacocJc 

niiirak 

commonjoxd 

ay  am 

fsh 

iwak  . 

tortoise 

pannyu 

island 

nusa 

sea 

tasek 

hUl 

bokit,  guBUDg 

10 
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fiiELIGION. 


Th£  religion  of  the  Indian  islanders^  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  book,  will  be  treated  of  m 

four  distinct  chapters.  The  iirst  will  contain  an 
account  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  people ;  the 
second  of  their  modern  Hinduism;  the  third  of 
the  Mahomedan  religion  ;  and  the  fourth  of  the 
progress  and  thaiacter  of  Christianity  among  these 
islanders.  Java  is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  only 
country  of  the  Archipelago  that  afibrds  materials 
for  the  discussion  of  the  flrst  subject ;  and,  there- 
fore, my  references  are  constantly  made  to  that 
country ;  and  Bali  affords,  so  exclusively,  the  ma- 
terials of  the  second,  that  the  chapter  on  this  topic 
is  expressly  denominated  an  account  of  the  religion 
of  Bali. 


TOL.  tr. 
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CHAPTER  I 


ANCIENT  RELIGION  OF  THE  INDIAN  ISLANDERS. 

AniiquUie$  and  ancieiKi  reiigion  in  a  rude  itate  qf  Modety 
sptonynmui^   ArchUectural  remains^Groupt  ^  Temples 

of  heron  stone ^  exemplified  in  those  of  Brambmum^Single 

Temples  of  liewn  stone  of  great  size,  exemplified  in  that  of 
Boro  Ihidor. —  Temples  of  brick  and  mortar. — Rude  Tern* 
plet  of  hewn  stone  exemplifed  in  those  qf  Sukuh  and  hat' 

to.*^Charmct9r  ffthe  viorhnanship  and  arehUeeiure.^M^ 
ikolcgical  charaOer  qf  the  eadpktfet  and  dmratwrn^ 
Statues  and  images.'^ Aneieni  inscriptions  on  sione^An 

ancient  manuscript. —  Conjectures  respecting  the  ancieni 
Hinduism  of  the  Islanders  drawn  from  all  these  different 
monuments, —  The  Jirsl  Hinduism^  of  Java,  an  exnmidc  of 
genuine  Buddkiem^  A  barbarous  Jbrm  of  Hinduism  pre 
vailedinlattfr  Hmet^posM^  ike  mortkip  qf  Siwa  qf  the 
Linga  and  Yoni^From  nhence  Hinduism  taas  isUroduoed 
among  the  Indian  Islanders,^Rdigion  and  Superstkions  of 
the  Indian  Islanders  Ijf fore  the  introduction  of  Hinduism, — 
Character  of  Hinduism  as  modified  by  the  Local  SuperUi^ 
thnsi^  the  country. 

An  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Java  is  also  an 
account  of  its  ancient  religion,  lor  evci7  ancient 
monument  on  the  island  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  favourite  subject  of  superstition,  and  hardly  a 
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ANCIENT  RELIGION,  &C. 


vestige  is  found  of  any  architectural  remains  con- 
structed for  purposes  of  convenience  or  utility. 

I  shall  offer  a  brief  and  general  sketch  of  the 
leading  relics  of  antiquity,  referring  the  curious 
reader  for  a  more  particular  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion to  an  essay  on  the  subject,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  to  another,  in  those  of 
the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay. 

The  antiquities  of  Java  consist — of  temples,— of 
images,  and— of  inscriptions,  which  1  shall  describe 
in  succession ;  and,  from  the  inferences  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  whole,  endeavour  to  render  a  ra- 
tional account  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Javan- 
ese, and  of  its  history. 

To  begin  with  the  architectural  remains,  these 
are  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  best  portion  of 
the  island,  f  rom  Cheribon  to  the  eastern  extremity, 
^iand  are  most  abundant  in  spots  distinguished  by 
•  beauty  and  fertility,  such  as  the  mountain  Prahu, 
the  districts  of  Mataram,  of  Pajang,  and  of  Ma- 
lang.  They  are  of  four  descriptions  ;  1st,  Large 
groups  of  small  temples,  of  hewn  stone,  each  occu- 
pied by  a  statue.  2d,  Single  temples  of  great 
size,  of  hewn  stone,  consisting  of  a  series  of  inclo- 
sures,  the  whole  occupying  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
and  without  any  concavity  or  excavation.  5d,  Sin- 
gle temples,  constructed  of  brick  and  mortar,  with 
an  excavation  similar  to  the  individual  temples  of  the 
first  class.  And,  4th,  Rude  temples  of  hewn  stone, 
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of  more  recent  construction  than  any  of  the  leaU 
ThCB  daflnficatkm  is  of  utility,  for  it  is  connected 

with  interesting  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the 
temples,  and  of  the  religion  to  which  they  were  de- 
dicated. 

The  most  considerable  and  jierfect  remains  of 
the  temples  of  the  iirat  class  are  afibrded  in  the 
ruins  of  Brambanan,  situated  partly  in  the  district  of 
Pajang,  and  partly  in  that  of  Mataram.  Among  the 
mmy  groups  of  temples  here  to  be  traced,  the  most 
perfect  and  eonsideraUe  is  that  vaguely  termed  by 
the  natives  of  the  country  "  the  thousand  temples  J* 
The  following  short  account  of  this  group  may 
serve  for  all  others.  The  whole  group  occupies 
an  area,  which  is  an  oblong  square,  of  600  English 
feet  long,  Hud  ^0  broad.  It  consists  of  four  rows 
of  smatt  temples,  inclosing  in  the  centre  a  greats 
one,  whose  height  is  (JO  feet.  The  temples  are 
pyramidal  buildings,  all  of  the  same  character,  oo-  • 
veied  by  a  profusion  of  sculpture,  and  consisting  of 
lai^e  blocks  of  hewn  stone.  Each  of  the  smaller  tem- 
ples had  contained  a  figure  of  Buddha,  and  the  great 
central  one,  consisting  of  several  apartments,  figures 
of  the  principal  objects  of  worship  which,  in  every 
case  that  i  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining^ 
have  consisted  of  the  destroying  power  of  the  Hin* 
du  triad,  or  ot  some  of  his  family.  To  the  whole 
group  of  temples  there  are  four  entrances,  facing 
*  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  each  guard- 
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ed  by  two  gigantic  statues  representing  warders, 
measuring,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  not  less  than 
nine  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  being,  in  girth,  full 
eleven  feet.  This,  with  very  little  variety,  is  a  de* 
scription  of  all  temples  of  this  ciaiis.  Sometimes 
the  group  is  an  equal  sided,  instead  of  an  oblong 
square  ;  sometimes,  instead  of  one  great  temple  ia 
the  middle,  we  have  two  or  tlirec,  and,  occasional- 
ly, the  entrances  to  the  temples  are  but  one  or  two, 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  warders  instead  of 
four ;  but  these  are  inconsiderable  variations,  not 
affecting  the  general  character  of  the  temples. 

The  temple  of  Boro  Bitdtw,  situated  in  the  moun- 
tain and  romantic  land  of  Kachi,  is  a  square  building 
of  a  pyramidal  shape,  ending  in  a  dome.  It  era- 
braces  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  rising  peqiendi- 
culariy  from  the  plain,  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
six  square  ascending  walls,  with  corresponding  ter- 
races, three  circular  rows  of  latticed  cages  of  hewn 
stone  in  the  form  of  bee-hives ;  and,  finally,  oi  the 
dome  already  mentioned,  which,  although  wanting 
the  apex  which  once  crowned  it,  is  still  twenty  feet 
high.  The  height  of  the  whole  building  is  about  1 1 6 
feet,  and,  at  the  base,  each  side  measures  in  extent 
five  hundred  and  twenty-six  English  feet.  There  is 
no  concavity  except  in  the  dome.  The  hill  is  in 
fact  a  sort  of  nucleus  for  the  temple,  and  has  been 
cut  away  and  fashioned  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
building.    The  outer  and  inner  side  of  each  wall  is 
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covered  with  a  profusion  of  sculpture,  afterwards 
to  be  noticed,  and  m  tarioiis  ntuatioos  are  msim 
containing  figum  of  Baddha,  amounting  in  all  to 
between  three  and  four  hundred.  'Hie  dome  is 
altogether  unoccupied,  and  seems  always  to  hate 
been  so.  To  the  temple  of  Boro  Bndur  there  are 
four  entrances  facing  the  cardinal  points,  but  here, 
instead  of  the  monstrous  figures  in  human  diape, 
we  have  lions  as  warders. 

The  temples  of  brick  are  found  towards  the 
eastern  end  of  theidand,  and  not  unfirequently  near 
the  last  Hindu  capital  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
JMahomedans  in  1478  of  Christ.  They  are  from 
ftrty  to  fifty  feet  high,  of  a  round  diape,  not  py- 
ramidal, and  terminating  in  a  dome,  instead  of  the 
sharp  apex  which  crowns  the  temples  qj  ihegroups» 
Here  and  there  we  discover,  that,  in  their  perftet 
state,  they  had  been  cased  with  a  fine  plaster,  in 
which  was  carN'ed  mythological  representations,  cor* 
responding  with  the  sculptures  on  die  less  peridi- 
able  stone  buildings. 

Of  the  rude  temples  of  the  fourth  class,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  examples  exist  except  in  the 
mountain  of  Lawu,  situated  in  the  districts  of  Pa- 
jang  and  iSokowatu  Here  there  are  two  sets  of 
ruins  of  this  class,  one  at  Sokuh  and  one  at  Kitto, 
several  miles  distant  from  each  other.  In  both, 
the  ruins  are  so  indistinct  and  rudct  diat  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  render  an  intelligible  aceonnt  of 
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them.  They  may  ;^e]ierally  be  described  as  con- 
mMing.  of  m  smcemim  of  temaces»  for  the  receptioo 
of  which  the  aides  of  the  mountaiii  m  scooped 
out.  There  are  three  of  these  terraces  at  Sukuh, 
and  no  lass  than  twelve  at  Katto.  llie  length  of 
the  tenaees  at  Sukuh  is  no  less  than  feet»  and 
the  depth  of  one  of  them  eighty.  The  entrance  at 
Sukuh  is  by  a  flight  of  stairs  through  a  triple  por* 
tal.  At  IQ&tto  we  have  simikr  ones  up  to  the 
twelfth  or  last.  The  terraces  are  cbiedy  occupied 
hf  statues»  and  aculptured  figuxea  of  animak,  all 
of  whidi  will  be  aftermaida  mere  particularly  ad> 
verted  to«  * 

I  oonie  now  to  speak  of  die  mode  in  which  the 
diS»mt  buildings  are  constructed,  and  of  the 
character  of  their  architectural  ornaments.  The 
Stone  iempks^  in  point  of  materiala»  aoUdity,  loid 

neatness  of  execution;  are  very  admirable  struc- 
tures. The  stone  is  generally  a  basaltic  material 
in  various  states  of  i^gregation,  but  usnally  not 
very  hard  ;  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  structure,  it 
is  sometimes  a  white  sandstone.  The  blocks  are 
npgularly  hewn,  and  well  polished  ^  no  cement  is 
any  where  used,  no  broken  fragments  or  rubbish 
any  where  emj^loyed  to  hil  up  cavities  ojr  inter- 


#  The  account  of  Kuitto  it  given  on  the  autkofily  of  ny 
Cnqod  Mr  WiUisaBSi  pf  Clw  Bcmgpi  military  aenrice. 
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stices,  but  the  stones  neatly  fitted  (br  their  placeSf 
and  moitioed.  The  outer  suhace  of  the  temples 
had  been  covered  wkh  a  fise  coatiiig  <tf  ptaater, 

sdll  remaining  in  a  few  parts,  after  the  faipse  of 
fix  centuiies,  a  conviDcing  proof  of  its  excellence* 
llie  walls  are  in  some  instances  ten  and  twelve 
feet  thick,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  temple  ap- 
pears small  after  viewing  it  externally*  The  in« 
tenor  cotresposids  in  shape  with  the  exterior,  or  is 
of  a  pyramidal  form,  terminating  in  a  sharj)  point. 
The  stones  overli^  each  other  within,  so  aa  to  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  the  inverted  steps 
of  a  stair.  The  builders  of  Brambanan  had  pos- 
sessed the  art  ot  tunung  an  elliptical  ai*cli  and 
vault,  for  the  entrances  or  door-ways  are  all  aieh- 
ed,  and  the  roofs  all  vaulted.  A  circular  vault 
or  arch,  however,  is .  no  where  to  be  found  among 
the  niins;  and  the  principle  of  turning  an  arch  is 
no  where  carried  to  such  a  length  as  to  convey  the 
impression  of  grandeur  or  magnificence*  Th^.is 
evidently  a  regular  design,  not  only  in  every  group, 
but  in  every  individual  temple  ;  nothing  is  left 
unfinished,  but  all  thoroughly  completed  in  its  way. 
:What  is  chiefly  to  be  adttiired  is  the  excellence  of 
the  materials,  their  great  solidity,  and  the  mi- 
nute laboriottsness  of  the  execution*  This  last 
quality  is  most  remarkably  displayed  in  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  walls.  These  are  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  such  omamentSy  some  in  oto,  and  others 
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in  bass-reliefy  w  hile  niches  in  the  walls  give  room 
to  statues,  all  of  them  presenring  a  degree  of  sjni- 
netiy  and  proportion  little  to  be  expected  in  sach 
sti:uctures.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that 
we  see  no  gross  or  indecent  lepcesentations ;  and 
seldoib  any  even  very  fantastao  or  alMiird»  if  we  ex- 
cept the  Hindu  objects  of  worship,  which  occupy 
the  interior  of  the  temples,  and  which  m  seldom 
exhibited  in  the  external  decorationa.  It  is  evident 
tliat  the  whole  of  the  sculptures  must  have  been 
esracnted  after  the  construction  of  the  buildingi^ 
the  only  obvious  and  practicahle  means  of  deli* 
neating  figures  and  groups  of  such  magnitude  and 
extent,  on  a  variety  of  diffinrent  stonea.  The  or* 
naments  strictly  architectural  may  be  described 
to  consist  of  frizes,  cornices,  and  architiaves, 
and  a  sort  of  flat  pilastres  carved  in  the  stone,  and 
•not  set' into  them.  There  exist  no  ballustrades, 
colonnades,  nor  pillars  in  any  shape,  the  absence  of 
all  of  which  gives  to  the  struetureaa  heavy  ami  in- 
ei^an^look,  notwithstanding  the  profusion  of 
painute  ornament.  Upon  the  whole,  the  stmc« 
turiea  themselves  are  individually  too  small,  the 
entrances  to  them  are  mean,  the  interior  is  dark 
and  contracted  ^  and  the  impression  left  on  the 
msA  is,  that  a  vast  deal  of  exoeUent  materials^  of 
ilkill,  time,  and  labour,  have  been  wasted  without 
producing  a  corresponding  etfect,  even  abstracting 
fram  the  bmUingsaU  character^  aiidcgiir 
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riderinf  them  only  as  itmctiim  dedicated  to  • 

.   system  oi  superstition. 

Of  MNne  of  the  emaaieiits  ef  the  templei  » 
more  particuhr  eoccNUit  is  requkite,  for,  from  an 
observation  of  them  may  be  drawn  some  of  the 
atrongest  pmunptioiiafer  detemumng  the  reUgion 
to  which  the  temples  were  dedicated.  The  first 
iriiich  I  shall  mentio^  is  a  monstrous  face,  without 
a  lower  jaw  to  be  aeen  aouiptmred  on  all  the  mort 
conspieoous  parts  of  the  buildings,  as  at  all  pro- 
jecting angles,  and  on  the  keystones  of  arches. 
Thia,  on  the  authority  of  the  amhafwadora  of  one  of 
the  princes  of  Bali,  I  conclude  to  be  a  representation 
of  Siwa.  The  prevalence  of  vegetable  decorations 
ammig  the  scQlptureaof  the  temples  is  remarioifale* 

Delineations  of  animals  are  much  less  frequent. 
The  most  usual  are  the  lion*  the  elephant,  and 
the  deer ;  tke  eow«  singuhr  enough  to  say,  is  never 
seen.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  both  the 
plants  and  animals  delineated  are  strangers  to  the 
island.  May  the  pnevalence  of  v^^etable  deco* 
rations  be  attributed  to  the  doctrines  of  Buddha, 
which  recommend  vegetables  iov  food,  and  pr(ifess* 
ing  abhormnee  for  the  shedding  of  Uood,  forbid 

the  use  of  an  animal  diet  ? 

The  most  remarkable  and  interesting  portion 
of  the  sculptures  of  the  temples  of  the  Jirst  and 
^co//^/ class  arc  tluj  historic  groups  so  often  deli- 
neated. 1  A^\i^iL^my  account  of  tliaae  from  t^e 
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q^iendid  temple  of  Boro  Budur,  where  they  aj(t 
found  in  the  most  ctnplete  and  flatis&ctory  fonn« 
These  groups  represent  a  great  variety  of  inbjects, 
such  as  audiences,  processions,  religious  wor* 
9bip  in  templest  hunting  and  maritime  scenea.  I 
shall  select  for  description  a  few  of  those  that  seem 
most  directly  connected  with  the  mythological  history 
of  the  temple.  On  the  external  face  of  the  third 
wall,  Buddha  is  represented  in  a  great  many  in* 
stances.  Close  to  the  gateway,  in  particular,  is 
one  group  in  whieh  he  is  the  principal  figure*  The 
sage,  or  deity,  is  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  disci* 
pies  or  votaries^  some  sitting  and  some- standing » 
moat  of  them  are  in  the  act  of  preftenting  gifts^ 
which,  in  agreement  with  the  assumed  mildness  of 
spirit  which  is  the  characteristic  of  his  religion,  are 
found  to  oonaiat  of  nothing4bttt  fruits  and  dowers. 
Male  votaries  appear  on  one  side,  and  female  on 
the  other,  while  the  sage  sitting  in  the  centre  ap« 
pean  to  addreaa  the  multitude. 

On  the  fourth^  wall  of  the  same  magnificent 
temple^  Buddha  is  repeatedly  represented  address* 
ing  certain  penena,  who»  ettitnurjr  to  the  nsnal 
practice  in  the  temple^  are  represented  with  beards, 
and  whom  I  conjecture  to  be  the  Bramins  of  the 
Moody  wowhip  of  the  Hindu  destroyer.  In  an- 
other  place,  his  own  votaries,  with  their  smooth 
cfainsy  are  listening  to  him  from  the  clouds ;  and  in 
a  third  places  a  battle  ie  fouj^  iii  hia  jmm^t 
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in  which  I  conclude  the  party  nearest  to  him  to 
be  victorious.  Buddha  is  never  found  represented 
as  tJie  ol/ject  of  xvorship  in  a  temple ;  and  the  only 
figures  that  are  so,  are  a  certain  male  and  female 
divinity,  decked  with  crowns,  and  with  the  dis- 
tinguishing thread  of  the  higher  orders  over  the 
shoulders.  These  want  any  distinguishing  attri- 
bute of  a  Hindu  divinity,  but  in  other  respects 
are  identified  with  delineations  of  Siwa  and  Durga, 
where  they  are  better  characterized  by  their  parti- 
cular emblems.  Siwa  is  better  marked  in  an- 
other group,  where  he  is  cnrried  in  procession  in 
a  triumphal  car,  being  the  individual  distinguish- 
ed by  the  crescent.  Except  these,  no  other  my- 
thological personages  are  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Boro  Budur,  or  any  other  temple  on  the 
island.  I  shall  conchide  these  remarks  on  the 
sculptures  and  decorations  of  the  temples  of  the 
first  and  second  class,  by  submitting  a  few  remarks 
of  a  general  nature  which  apply  to  all.  1.  The 
scenery,  the  figures,  the  faces,  and  costume, 
are  not  native,  but  those  of  Western  India.  Of 
the  human  figures,  the  faces  are  characterized  by 
the  strongest  features  of  the  Hindu  countenance. 
Many  of  these  are  even  seen  with  bushy  beards, 
an  ornament  of  the  face  denied  by  nature  to  all 
the  Indian  islanders.  The  loins  are  seen  girt 
after  the  manner  now  practised  in  India,  a  cus- 
torn  unknown  to  the  Javanese,  or  any  other  peo- 
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pie  of  tlie  Archipelago.  The  armour  worn  is 
not  less  chaiBCteriatk.   The  spear,  the  kris,  and 

the  blowpipe  for  discharging  the  poisoned  arrow, 
in  all  ages  the  weapons  of  the.  indiaa  islanders, 
are  no  whm  delineated  on  die  temples,  biii|r{]«. 
stead  of  them,  we  have — the  straijT^ht  sword  and 
shield, — the  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  club 
combatants,  when  mounted,  are  contlryed 
or  on  elephants,  both  of  these  modes  of  convey- 
ance of  foreign  custom,  for  the  elephant  is  not  a  na- 
tive of  Java,  and  the  nature  at  the  country  preclude 
ed  the  use  of  wheeled  carria^^^es.  2.  There  is  not  a 
gross,  indecent,  or  licentious,  representation  through- 
out, and  very  little,  indeed,  of  what  iseven  grotesque 
or  absurd  ;  and  3.  we  di«;over  no  pointed  nor  very 
distinct  allusion  in  the  sculptures  to  the  more  ch^ 
nicteristic  and  unequivocal  features  of  Hinduisns* 
Of  the  sculptures  and  decorations  of  the  third 
dass  of  temples,  or  those  constructed  of  brick  and 
mortar,  the  'Casing  in  which  they  were  vnrougfat  k 
either  entirely  broken  away,  or  so  much  defaced, 
that  we  can  render  no  account  of  them.  The  more 
permsnent  materials  of  which  the  statues  they  eon* 
tained  consisted,  has  rescued  them  from  a  similar 
destruction,  and  some  conjectures  respecting  them 
wiUbe  afterwards  ofiered.  The  construction  of 
the  temples  themselves  is  most  excellent  in  its 
hind*  The  bricks  are  unusually  large,  and  well 
harat,  and^  mortar  so  good,  that  the  junction 
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of  the  bricks  is  not  perceptible,  the  whole  wall 
appearing  rather  like  an  uniibrm  nuua,  thaa  « 
collieries  of  parts. 

The  fourth  or  nide  class  of  temples  is  in  con- 
struction 80  distinct  from  those  described,  that 
some  hsfe,  though  erroneously,  considered  them 
to  have  been  structures  dedicated  to  a  different 
worship.   They  are  constructed,  like  those  of  the 
first  and  seamd  dass,  of  hewn  stone,  but  tieither 
80  well  cut  nor  so  well  fashioned.    In  the  plan  of 
the  temples  themselves,  we  hardly  trace  any  marks 
of  design  ;  they  appear  a  heavy  mass  of  solid  ma- 
terials, and  nothing  else.    The  interior  abounds 
in  sculptures,  generally  rude,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  half-finished.    One  of  die  first  objects  that 
strikes  us  at  Sukuh,  in  the  very  threshold  of  one 
of  the  entrances,  is  a  representation,  in  relief  of 
the  Phallus  and  Yoni,  in  the  most  unequivocal  and 
dis*]^isting  nakedness.    The  former  is  represented, 
both  at  Sukuh  and  K&tto^  in  a  piece  o(  statuary 
m  feet  loi^.   One  group  represents  a  person  in 
the  act  of  striking  oii'  human  heads.  Representa- 
tions of  stag%  tortoises,  and  snakes,  none  of  them 
seen  in  the  better  order  of  temples,  are  firequcsit. 
The  figures  are  distorted  and  monstrous.    We  see 
n  dog  in  the  dress  of  a  man,  a  boar  with  hotni^ 
and  an  elephant  with  four  pairs  of  tusks.    We  here 
discover^  for  the  first  time,  representations  of  iio-. 
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tive  manners  and  costume*  The  kris  is  frequent- 
ly  delineated ;  and  one  tery  cmfpieuotts  group  re- 
presents a  Javanese  Macksmith,  nnder  a  shed  of 
modern  construction,  using  a  pair  of  bellows  of  the 
peealiar  atnictme  of  the  country,  and  in  the  act  of 
forging.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  inscriptions  never  discovered  in  the 
temples  of  tb»Jirst  and  seewd  class. 

I  am  now  to  speak  of  that  branch  of  the  anti- 
quities of  the  island  which  relates  to  statues  and 
imagf  k;  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all,  as  from  it 
the  most  distinct  inferences  concerning  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  people  of  Java  may  be  drawn.  The 
dtfierent  images  may  be  ranged  into  three  classes. 
1st,  Images  belonging  to  the  genuine  worship  of 
the  Hindus.  @d,  Images  dedicated  to  that  wor- 
ship in  its  deeline.  5d,  Images  of  a  rude  descrip- 
tion, probably  of  a  more  ancient  religion  than  Hin- 
duism. I  shall  speak  of  them  respectively  in  this 
Older. 

Genuine  Hindu  images,  in  brass  and  stone,  exist 
throughout  Java  in  such  variety,  that  I  imagine 
there  is  hardly  a  personage  of  the  Hindu  mytholo* 
gy  of  whom  it  is  usual  to  make  representations, 
that  there  is  not  a  statue  of.  Those  seulptuxed  in 
stone  are  executed,  fer  such  a  state  of  society,  with 
uncommon  skill.  Not  unfrcquently  there  is  a 
handsome  representation  of  the  human  features^ 
and  qpamietiy  and  proportion  are  not  disregarded. 
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The  material  is  the  same  basaltic  stone  of  which 
the  temples  are  constructed.  The  execution' of 
the  images  of  brass  \s  far  less  skilful,  yet  often  re- 
spectable, and  soiuetinics  evenbeautilul. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  images  of  this  class 
are  those  of  tibe  destroying  power  of  the  Hindu 
triad  and  his  family.  We  have  images  ot  Siwa 
himself  in  a  great  yariety  of  forms,  of  Durga  his 
consort,  and  of  Ganesa  the  god  of  wisdom,  of 
Surya  the  deity  of  the  sun,  of  the  bull  of  Maba- 
dewa,  and  of  the  linga  and  Yoni*  all  of  them,  a 
hundred  to  one,  more  frequent  than  any  other  de- 
scription of  images,  except  representations  of  Budd* 
ha.  Wherevertheoriginalappropriatioiiofsuchima^ 
ges  can  be  distinctly  traced,  they  will  be  found  to 
have  been  the  principal  objects  of  worship  iu  the  tem« 
plesi  always  occupying  in  the  groups  the  great  cen- 
tral temple.  Thus  the  temples  of  Brambanan  are  dis- 
covered to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  worship  oi 
Siwa,  by  the  discovery  in  one  of  the  great  central 
temples  of  an  image  of  the  god  himself,  of  his  Sakti 
Durga,  and,  of  his  sou  Ganesa,  not  to  say  that  the 
neighbouring  country  is  strewed  with  images  of  the 
same  description.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  the  groups  at  Singhasari,  the  most  considerable 
remains  of  this  class  of  buildings  after  Brambanan. 
From  the  principal  temple,  there  were  removed,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  fine  image  of  Siwa,  in  the  form 
of  a  devotee,  with  a  trident ;  and  the  more  su- 
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pdrb  ones  of  Kak  or  death,— of  Durga»— of  Nandi, 
and  of  Genesa; 

The  most  frequent  images  of  all  are  those  of 
Buddha.  The  single  temple  of  Boro  Budur  con- 
tains near  four  hnndred  ;  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber at  Brambanan,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in 
til  the  ruins  of  the  island,  those  in  the  mountain 
Lawu  excepted.  The  figures  of  Buddha  are  the 
same  which  are  found  in  all  countries  professing  the 
doetrinesaseribed  to  that  personage*  NowandthenI 
have  seen  an  erect  statue  of  him  in  brass,  and  on  one 
occasion  saw  a  Linga  crowning  the  head  of  a  stone 
imi^  of  Buddha;  but  thefollowingis  themost  usual 
appearance.  The  figure  isina  sitting}M)sture,  the  legs 
bent,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  turned  up ;  the  right 
aide  of  the  bosom  is  bare,  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
clad  in  a  loose  trovvser,  reaching  to  the  ankle.  The 
hands  are  variously  disposed,  sometimes  resting  on 
the  points  of  the  knees,  sometimes  as  if  demon- 
strating. The  features  are  well  raised  and  hand- 
some, of  the  genuine  Hindu  cast ;  the  expression 
of  the  countenance  is  placid,  the  hair  is  short,  and 
curled  as  if  done  by  art.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  the  woolly  hair  of  the  African.  The  iSact  most 
worthy  of  attention,  in  respect  to  the  images  of 
Buddha,  is,  that  they  never  appear  in  any  of  the 
great  central  temples  as  the  primary  objects  of  wcur- 
ship,  but  in  the  smaller  surrounding  ones,  seeming 
themselveato represent  votaries.  Tliey  are  not  found 
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as  single  inuigeSy  but  always,  as  fiur  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  in  numbers  togetlier ;  and  when  an- 
other object  of  worsliip  exists,  always  looking  to- 
wards it*  In  a  word,  in  short,  they  appear  to  re- 
present not  deities  themselves,  but  sages  worshi- 
ping Siwa, 

The  images  of  the  second  class  are  of  a  more 

ambiguous  character  than  those  now  noticed  ;  but, 
coimected  with  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  found,  I  have  no  doubt  may  be  identified  with 
the  same  worship  as  the  last,  when  it  had  decay- 
ed, and,  with  it,  the  arts  which  ministered  to  it. 
Images  of  this  class  are  found  near  the  temples^ 
constructed  ol  brick,  and  in  a  ruder  state  at  the 
stone  temples  in  the  mountain  Lawu*  In  the 
sculpture  of  these,  the  rude  inhabitants  appear  as 
if  left  to  themselves,  and,  forgetting  the  principles 
oi'  the  more  decent  Hinduism,  ponrtrayed  in  the 
first  class  of  tem])les,  to  have  remembered  only 
it^  grosser  parts,  and  to  have  allowed  their  imagi- 
hatiqiis  to  wanttti  without  guide,  when  they  deli- 
neated the  rest.  In  this  condition  of  the  Hindu- 
ism of  Java,  the  rude  images  aie  wholly  destitute 
of  the  characteristic  emblems  of  the  Hindu  gods. 
They  are  generally  monstrous,  being  partly  only 
human.  Oue  of  the  most  irequent  is  a  human  figure 
with  wingsovertheneck  or  shoulders,  and  withspura 
like  a  cock.  This  figure  is  found  both  at  Suku 
aad  Mojopahit.   At  K&tto,  alone^  is  sculptured  a 
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figure  of  the  five-faced  Siwa  ;  and  among  the  ruin- 
ed temples  at  Mojopahit,  we  have  several  figures 
of  Buddha. 

Of  the  third  and  last  cla^s  of  images  I  have 
little  to  say.  In  the  least  civilized  parts  of  the 
island,  as  the  mountains  of  the  Sundas,  and  par- 
ticularly the  eastern  province  of  lianyuwangi, 
there  are  found  a  variety  of  images  extremely  rude 
and  ill-tashioued,  and  which,  frequently,  by  the  ex- 
tensive decomposition  whicli  their  surfaces  have  un- 
dergone, appear  of  greater  antiquity  than  those 
already  described.  These  are,  in  all  probability, 
representations  of  the  local  objects  of"  worship 
among  the  Javanese  before  they  adopted  Hindu- 
ism, and  which  probably,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
Bali,  continued  to  receive  some  share  of  their  a- 
doration,  after  that  event. 

The  ancient  inscriptions  found  in  Java  are  of 
four  kinds.  1.  Sanskrit  inscriptions  in  the  Dewan- . 
agari  character.  2.  Inscriptions  in  the  ancient 
Javanese,  or  Kawi.  d.  Inscriptions  in  an  anti- 
quated but  barbarous  form  of  the  present  Javan- 
ese ;  and,  4.  Inscriptions  which  cannot  be  decy- 
phered,  and  are  probably  the  characters  in  which 
the  Sunda  was  written.  A  very  few  inscriptions 
only  are  found  in  Dcwatiagari,  and  these  are  con- 
fined to  the  two  most  distinguished  remains  of 
Hinduism  on  Java,  Brambanan,  and  Singhasari. 
Colonel  Mackenzie,  in  1811,  discovered  a  long 
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inscription  of  this  sort  at  Bnmbnnn,  upon  a  stone 

more  than  six  feet  long,  in  the  form  of  a  tomb- 
stone;  in  ISiOf  1  ibundy  myseify  another  of  ex- 
actly the  same  description,  and  a  third  o(  smaller 
size  was  discovered  m  the  same  year  by  Dr  Tytler. 
Besides  these*  smaller  inscriptions*  consisting  of 
a  few  words,  or  at  most  of  a  few  lines;  hare  been 
found,  chiefly  at  Singliasari,  and  commonly  on  the 
stone  images  of  the  principal  objects  of  worship. 
I  have  one  in  brass  in  my  own  possession,  on  the 

•  back  of  a  figure  of  Buddha,  found  near  Bramba- 
nan.  No  translations  of  any  of  these  inscripttons 
have  been  effected,  but  I  think  some  important  in- 
ferences may  be  drawn  from  their  bare  existence, 
surrounded  eren  among  the  same  mins  by  inscrip- 
tions in  the  ancient  Javanese  ;  and  these  arc,  that  a 
few  genuine  Hindus  of  Western  India  were  among 
the  founders  of  the  principal  temples,  but  that  they 
were  not  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  priest- 
hood of  the  time  that  Sanskrit  was  not  the  usual 
language  consecrated  to  religion  $  and  that,  as  we 
see  the  Devvanagari  and  Javanese  characters  exist- 
ing, separate  and  distinct,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
one  was  not  derired  from  the  other. 

Of  inscriptions  of  the  second  class,  a  great 
number  are  found  in  e?ery  part  of  the  island  where 
other  Hindu  ruins  exist,  from  Pakalongan  to  Ma* 
laug.  They  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  island,  and,  as  already  men* 
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ti<med«  are  found  in  the  very  same  ruins  where 
Dewanagari  mscrintioni  are  found.  At  Brambanan 
I  discovered  two  myself  in  1812.  They  are  found 
engraved  both  on  stone  and  copper.  The  character 
of  these  inscriptions  is  an  ancient  form  of  the  present 
Javanese,  and  does  not  even  diiier  very  essentially 
from  it  in  shape^  except  that  it  is  rounder.  A 
good  deal  of  it  can  be  read  by  persons  giving  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  but  there  are  the  best 
grounds  for  suspecting  the  accuracy  of  the  attempts 
made  to  render  these  ancient  inscriptions  into  mo-, 
dem  Javanese  or  the  European  languages,  for  no  two  \ 
translations  agree.  The  knowledge  of  the  hmguag^ 
is  lost  in  Java,  and  for  faithful  translations  we  have 
•nly  to^ok  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  thg^^rie^ 
of  Baiinimong  whom  it  is  still  the  language  ofW. 
ligion.  The  only  portion  of  this  character  which 
it  can,  in  our  present  state  of  acquaintance  with  it» 
be  safe  torely  upon,  isdateSyWAefi  in  witien  figures^ 
and  perhaps  proper  names,  when  these  are  corroho- 
rated  by  tradition.  Trusting  to  imperfect  interpre- 
tatioBsof  the  ambiguous  and  mystical  system  of  no- 
tation in  the  matter  of  dates,  which  the  Javanese  have 
borrowed  from  the  Hindus,  several  of  the  Kawi  in- 
scriptions, it  is  pretended,  afford  examples  of  dates 
which  go  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  ninth, 
nay,  in  one  or  two  instances,  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  of  Salivana.  Not  one 
of  these  is  corroborated  by  a  date  in  legible  hgures. 
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nor  even  by  the  more  doubUui  authority  of  the  me- 
morial verses,  in  which  the  ancient  chronology  of 
the  Javanese  is  pretended  to  be  recorded.  Dr 
Horsefield  discovered  among  the  Hindu  ruins  of 
Panataran,  in  the  district  of  Sr&ngat,  in  1815,  one 
of  the  usual  stones,  with  a  Kawi  inscription,  the 
only  one  in  which  1  find  any  reference  to  an  ac- 
knowledged  tradition  of  the  Jayaneee,  for  il  men- 
tions more  than  once  the  hero  of  Javanese  romance, 
Fa^yi  Inakarta  FaU^  as  the  reigning  prince»  Jang' 
gala  the  name  of  his  ]iingdom,  and  that  of  hia 
princess,  by  wlioni  the  neighbouring  temples,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretations  given,  to  me^  were 
constructed.     It  is  not  pretended  that  this  in- 
scription has  any  date ;  but  over  the  gateway  of 
one  of  the  ruins  to  which  it  belonged,  are  inscrib- 
ed in  distinct  and  legible  characters  the  year  I  Mt* 
The  stones  on  which  it  is  pretended  that  the  early 
dates  referred  to  have  been  taken,  are  exactly  si- 
milar to  this  one ;  many  of  them  have  been  found 
in  the  site  of  ancient  Jangaia,  the  capital  of  the 
prince  whose  name  is  recorded  on  the  stoma  at  Pa- 
nataran  ;  the  inscriptions  are  not  more  defaced,  the 
stones  have  not  suffered  more  by  decomposition^ 
and  ^he  character  is  identically  the  same.  IVoBi 
the  ruins  in  this  quarter  there  has  been  brought  a 
stone  vessel,  tliree  feet  long,  pn  which  is  in&crib- 
e4»  in  legible  figures,  the  year  li^46*   Two  ao- 
diacal  copper  cups  in  my  possession,  discovered  at 
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'  m  great  cUftanoe  from  Kadiri,  or  Doho>  which 
contained  nnpoitaiit  Hindu  relka,  and  was  one  of 

the  chiei  iicats  oi'  the  Hindu  worship,  has  inscrib- 
ed upon  them,  in  plain  figuree,  the  one,  the  year 
1S41,  and  the  other  1946,  and  in  the  collection 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  is  one  brought  irom  Doho, 
with  the  year  JSSO.  1  have  never  aeen  nor  heard 
of  any  eariier  dates  that  ooold  be  relied  upon.  It 
is  satisiactory  to  iind  how  well  these  dates  corre- 
qpond  with  the  more  reoent,  and  thereibre  nra- 
sonably  the  more  authentic,  dates  recorded  in  the 
memorial  verses.  Joyoboyo,  king  of  Doho,  is  there 
asid  to  have  flourished  in  III7  of  Salivaaa,  the 
earliest  of  the  temples  of  Prambanan,  to  have 
been  constructed  in  11 88  ;  the  most  recent  in  li^l^ 
and  the  tem{de  of  ^Boro  Budur  I960* 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  third  class  of  inscrip- 
tions, or  those  in  a  barbarous  form  oi  Javanese. 
One  of  these,  in  the  district  of  Kwali,  of  which 
there  is  a  copy  in  the  vahiable  collection  of  Sir 
Stamford  Kaiiies,  contains  in  hgures  the  date  1363. 
Liscriptions  of  this  character  are  very  rare,  and 
seem  all  of  recent  date.  With  these  may  be  rank- 
ed the  dates  and  inscriptions  on  the  barbaroua  re« 
mains  in  mount  Lawn,  and  on  some  aodiacal  cups, 
distuiguished  from  those  already  mentioned,  by  the 
rudeness  and  unoouthness  of  the  workmanship,  as 
well  as  by  a  eonsidenMe  variation  in  the  character, 
which  is  frequently  iu  relief,  instep  of  being,  aa. 
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in  the  more  ancient  monuments,  carved  in  the 
stone.  The  date  in  the  ruins  of  lUtto  in  Lawn  is 
l^JZi6 ;  those  in  Suknh,  in  the  same  mountain,  arc 
1361  and  1363*  A  zodiacal  cup,  of  the  inscrip- 
tion of  which  my  friend.  Sir  Stamford  Rallesi  has 
aiibrded  a  drawing,  has  the  date  1 36 1 ,  and  one  in 
my  own  possession  13S0.  Those  now  enumerated 
are  the  only  authentie  dates  which  have  come  with- 
in my  knowledge,  until  the  connection  of  the 
Javanese  with  the  Mahomedans  commenced.  The 
dates  contained  in  these  •  more  modern  mscnp- 
tions  are  also  corroborated  by  a  reference  to 
the  memorial  verses  of  the  corresponding  era  of 
Javanese  history.  Mojopahit  iSy  m  these,  said 
to  have  heen  founded  in  1^7 1>  just  about  the 
era  that  the  seven  reigns  of  its  princes  would 
aflbrd,  at  the  usual  allowance  of  twenty  years 
for  a  reign.  The  date  assigned  to  the  remains 
of  a  tank  at  Barowo  is  l£f08»  and  to  that  of 
another  at  Manglibel  1852.  The  reader  will  not 
fail,  on  comparing  the  dates  of  this  class  of  inscrip- 
tions with  the  last»  to  notice  a  singular  and  import* 
ant  fact,  v^hich  will  be  applied  in  another  place  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Javanese,  that  the  antiquities  of  Java,  durii^^  the 
intc  i  vul  of  more  than  a  century,  do  not  afford  a 
single  authentic  date. 

With  inscriptions  of  the  dass  now  mentioned,  I 
may  rank  an  ancient  manuscript  found  at  1  alaga. 
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in  Ike  province  of  Clieriboay  the  only  one  ever  dis- 
eewed  in  Java,  and  which  waa  voluntarily  pMseat- 

ed  to  me  Ibr  perusal  or  inspection  in  181'^,  when 
HDgtgdd  in  mdung  aome  poli^cal  and  revenue  ar- 
langeneirta  in  the  country,  by  the  respectable  chief 
of  that  beautiful  mountain  district.  The  manuscript 
had  been  preserved  for  ages  in  his  fiuniiy,  not  only 
as  an  heirioom,  but  as  a  sacred  relic,  with  the  safety 
of  which  he  and  his  followers  sup^rstitiousJy  be- 
lieved that  of  the  district  was  inseparable.  No 
Emropean  bad  either  aeen  it  or  heard  of  it  before, 
and,  on  this  occasion,  the  secret  of  its  existence 
was  divulged,  in  the  confidence  of  satisfaotion  at 
the  character  ef  die  arrangements  which  were 
laahing  by  the  British  authorities.  The  manu* 
script  is  written  on  a  substantial  and  durable  pa» 
per,  the  art  of  fabricating  which  is  now  unknown, 
and  it  is  folded  in  a  zig-zag  manner,  as  praclised 
by  the  Burmans  and  Siamese.  The  writing  is  re- 
gular, but  an  indifferent  specimen  of  penniansiiip ; 
and,  from  the  figures,  signs  ot  the  zodiac,  and  other 
chancters  painted  upon  it^  it  is  conjectured  to  be  a 
treatise  on  astrology.  It  contains  no  date,  but 
irom  the  agreement  of  the  writing  with  that  of 
the  class  just  now  described,  and  the  tradition  of  its 
having  been  brought  from  the  comparatively  recent 
establishment  of  Fajajaran,  we  conjecture  that  it 
was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  Iburteenth 
century  of  Salivana. 
Of  the  fourth  and  last  dais  of  inscriptions,  not 
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much  can  be  said.  They  cannot  be  translated, 
aad  are  in  fact  in  an  unknovm  character.  Tbcjr 
are  all  found  in  the  coontry  <tf  the  Snnda%  and  no 
where  else,  from  wlience  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
but  that  they  exhibit  a  ^ecnnen  of  the  national 
chancCer  of  that  people,  before  it  was  lupeneded 
by  that  oi  the  Javanese,  so  that  this  adds  one  more 
to  the  nnmeroua  alphabets  of  the  Indian  islands, 
and  another  argument  in  proof  of  the  fiMality  of 
inventing  alphabets* 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  antiqnities  of 
Java,  I  shall  endeavour  to  render  an  account  of  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  Javanese, — to  describe  the 
periods  in  which  it  flourished  and  decayed,— and 
conclude  by  offering  some  remarks  on  the  manner 
and  circumstances  of  its  introduction.    The  most 
pnnunent  features  of  the  first  dass  of  temples  ari&— 
the  extraordinary  preponderance  of  images  of  Siwa 
and  his  family,  and  of  the  Linga  and  Yoni,  the 
eniMeBis  of  his  peculiar  worship,— ^he  frequency 
of  images  of  Buddha, — the  pointed  decency  of 
the  sculptures  and  ornaments  of  the  tempies,^ 
the  existence  of  the  images  of  Siwa  and  his  family, 
and  no  others,  as  the  objects  of  worship  in  the 
giieat  central  temples, — and  the  appearance  of  those 
of  Buddha  in  the  small  exterior  ones,  apparasUy 
in  the  character  of  devotees,  and  no  where,  as  far  as 
my  experience  extends,  as  objects  of  worship,  from 
all  thi»  it  will  perhaps  be  iair  to  infer,  that  the 
Hinduupi  of  Java  was  the  worship  of  Siwa  and 
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Duigi  of  the  Lingft  and  Yoai  united  to  Budd- 
lusm  ;  and  I  think  we  may  go  the  length  of  cob* 

eluding,  that  it  was  a  reformation  of  the  bloody 
ttid  indecent  wonhip  of  Siwa,  -brought  about  by 
sages  or  philoeophersy  by  penons^  in  riunty*  of  moro 
kindly  aiiections  than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
and  perhaps  to  keep  pace  with  some  start  in  civili- 
lation  in  the  country  where  it  had  its  origin.  To 
the  ailments  drawn  from  the  relics  of  antiquities, 
I  shall  adduce  on  this  point  such  coUaterai  evidence 
as  has  occurred  to  me.  The  fn^ineuts  of  ancient 
writings  which  still  exist  among  the  Javanese^  af- 
fwA  unequivooal  testimony  of  the  supremacy  of 
SKwa.  The  following  invoeation  to  a  little  ethical 
treatise,  called,  in  imitation  of  similar  works  among 
the  Hindus  of  Western  India,  Aiti  Smirat  is  an 
ezaniple.  I  salute  thee,  Hftri ;  (Siwa,)  I  infcke 
thee,  for  thou  art  the  lord  uj  g  ods  and  trwn.  1  in- 
voke thee,  Kesawa,  (Wishnu,)  for  thou  enlightn? 
est  the  understanding.  I  invoke  thee,  Sumao, 
(Surya,)  because  thou  enlightenest  the  world*** 

From  some  of  the  usual  ej^thets  bestowed  upon 
Swa  by  the  pagan  Javanese,  and  still  familiar  to 
their  posterity,  the  pre-eminence  of  this  deity  is 
dearly,  dmoostrated.  He  is  called  Mahadewa,  or 
the  great  god ;  Jagatnata^  the  lord  of  the  universe ; 
Ywqng  Wdtiangf  the  most  powerful,  with  other 
Cfithetsasestraxragant*  He  is  the  same  personage 
who  acts  so  distinguished  a  part  in  (he  machinery 
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of  Malayan  and  Javanei^e  romances,  under  the  ap- 
piU«tioD  of  Gurut  or  the  initnietor,  prefixing  to  it 
the  word  Bataraf  «  oorruption  of  Avatara^  both  in 
sense  and  orthogrj^hyy  for  witli  the  Indian  islanders 
that  word  is  not  used  as  with  the  genuine  Uindus» 
to  express  the  incarnation  of  a  god,  but  as  an  appel- 
lative expressing  any  deity  \  nay,  as  ii'  conferring  an 
qpotheosis  upon  their  prinees»  it  has  been  Mnetimea 
prefixed  to  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  their  ancient  kings.  When  Siwa  appears 
in  this  character  in  the  ronumoes  of  the  Indian 
islanders,  he  is  painted  as  a  powerful,  mischievous, 
and  malignant  tyrant;  a  description  sufficiently 
consonant  to  his  character  of  destroyer,  in  the 
Hindu  triad. 

The  Javanese  of  the  present  day  attach  no  very 
distinct  meaning  to  the  word  Buddha,  or,  as  they 
write  it,  being  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
true  orthography  which  their  alphabet  afibrds^ 
Buda.  They  frequently  use  it  vaguely,  as  an  ad- 
jective implying  what  relates  to  ancient  times, 
poelty  mudi  as  we  oursdves  would  use  the  word 
pagany  in  refevenee  to  the  times  which  preceded 
our  conversion  to  Christianity.  W  hen  asked  what 
religion  they  professed  before  thdr  oonversbn  to 
Mahomedanism,  they  reply,  that  they  professed  the 
Agama  BudOf  which  is  not  a  bit  more  distinct, 
than  if  we  were  to  reply  to  a  similar  question  re- 
specting our  faith,  that  we  professed  the  pagan  re- 
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hffKm*  The  bare  use  of  this  word,  howerer,  which 
It  IB  out  of  the  question  they  could  invent,  and  cer- 
.  tainly  did  not  borrow  from  any  modern  source, 
inay  be  considered  as  satisfactory  evidence  that 
they  were  Buddhists. 

The  word  Buddha,  or  Buda,  is  never  to  be  dis- 
covered in  any  modem  or  ancient  Javanese  manu- 
script that  I  have  heard  of,  as  applicable  to  a  dei- 
fied person  of  this  name ;  and  there  is  no  evidenoe 
firom  such  a  source  of  any  worship  to  sudi  a  per* 
sonage.  The  names  and  attributes  of  the  princi- 
pal gods  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  are  quite  familiar  to 
every  Javanese  schohir,  but  o£  the  name  of  Buddha 
they  are  wholly  ignorant.  The  images  of  the  Hin- 
du deities  they  cannot,  indeed,  in  general,  parti- 
cuhuriae  by  name,  but  they  recognise  them  to  be 
such,  while  those  of  Buddha  they  denominate  ran* 
dita  Subrange  or  foreign  Tuudits  or  Brahoiius. 

On  the  stren<^th  of  these  data^  I  may  repeat,  ' 
that  the  Buddhism  of  the  Javanese  was  not  the  wor- 
ship of  a  deihed  person  of  the  name  of  Buddha* 
but  a  modification  of  the  worship  of  the  destroying 
power  ;  and' that  the  images  of  Buddha,  so  abun- 
dantly scattered  over  the  island,  represent  the 
sages  who  brought  about  thereferm.  When  Bnddha 
isrepresented  on  the  sculptures  of  Boro  Budur  re- 
deivinggifts  of  fruits  and  flowers,  I  conclude  tbathe ' 
sspresentsapriest  receiving  cliarity  or  donations  from 
his  disciples  or  follower^  and  not  a  divinity  re* 
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ceiving  ofierings  from  his  votsries,  because  tUs  last 

practice  is  no  part  of  the  Hindu  form  of  worship. 

If*  these  inferences  be  just,  the  religion  which  is 
pourtrayed  in  the  rehcs  of  Hinduism  in  the  prin- 
cipal temples  of  Java,  may  he  looked  upon  as  a  j^e- 
nuine  example  of  the  reform  ascribed  to  Buddha, 
and  the  testimony  which  they  affi>rd  will  be  ccm- 
sidered  as  a  proof  that  the  religions  of  Brama  and 
Buddha  are  essentially  the  same,  the  one  being, 
as  for  some  time  suspected  by  oriental  scholars, 
notliin^  but  a  modification  of  the  other.  If  this 
reasoning  be  admitted  as  conclusive,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  consider  the  religion  of  the  Burmans, 
Siamese,  and  Cingalese,  as  corruptions  ot  genuine 
Buddhism,  most  probably  superinduced  by  local 
causey  and  superstitions,  which,  operating  upon 
the  original  system,  produced,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  a  form  of  worship  differing  essentially  from 
its  purest  form. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  form  of  Hindu 
worship  whidi  prevailed  on  Java,  when  the  most 
perfect  and  finished  of  the  temples  were  construct- 
ed. At  the  moment  in  which  these  temples  were  con- 
structed, there  is  ground  to  believe  that  a  body  of 
emigrants  must  have  arrived  from  India.  From  the 
eailiest  date,  to  the  latest  authentic  date  deter- 
mined by  figures,  which  these  antiquities  afford, 
is  only  a  period  of  4()  years  ;  and  the  utmost  lati- 
tude, giving  implicit  credit  to  the  traditioual  ones. 
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will  give  US  but  a  latitude  of  7^  yean.  It  is  high- 
ly improbable,  that  the  Hindus  of  Western  India 
existed  in  numbers  beibre  or  after  this  period,  or 
we  should  surely  have  possessed  memorials  of  that 
existence.  The  argument  in  favour  oi  the  arrival  of 
such  a  colony  will  not  be  strengthened,  even  in  the 
event  of  our  eredituig  the  earlier  dates  assigned  to 
some  of  the  stones,  for  between  the  very  latest  of 
thesOf  865  f  and  the  earliest  date  in  figureSt  or  1  ^SO, 
ibere  is  a  long  blank  of  83S  years,  during  which  it 
is  not  pretended  that  a  single  monument  exists. 

Fxmn  the  year  to  the  year  1^6,  110 

years,  or  even  including  the  traditional  date 
ascribed  to  the  great  temple  of  Boro  Budur,  106 
years,  no  authentic  date  whatever  occuis.  Dur- 
ing this  long  interval,  it  is  not  pretended  that 
any  great  structure  was  raised  in  honour  of 
the  Hindu  religion.  It  may,  then,  be  conclud- 
ed to  have  been  on  the  decline,  and  this  is  the  pe- 
riod to  which  I  ascribe  the  construction  of  the  in- 
ferior fabrics  of  brick,  which  are,  like  the  greater 
*  buildings,  dedicated  to  Buddhism,  but  apparently 
to  a  corrupted  or  degenerate  form  of  it. 

The  dates  1356,  ld6l,  and  136S,  <m  Uie  ruins 
in  mount  Lawu,  bring  us  to  a  new  era  in  the  history 
oi  Hinduism  on  Java,  after  the  lapse  oi'  106  or  110 
years. 

It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  these  tem- 
ples are  the  work  of  a  new  sect  oi'  Hindus^  feih^ 
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of  the  followers  oF  Siwa,  unconnected  with  the  re* 
formation  6f  Buddha.  •  The  firamins  of  Bali»  who 
arc  of"  that  worship,  iiifonned  me  that  their  ances- 
tors arrived  first  on  Java,  before  the  commnon  of 
the  inhabitauts  of  that  island  to  Mahomedaakni,  on 
which  event  they  Hed  to  their  prei^ent  country. 
The  ruina  of  K&tto  and  Soku  maj  have  been 
structures  of  a  party  of  these  persons.  Hm  the 
worship  of  the  Linga  and  Yoni,  in  the  most  dis- 
gusting forms  presents  itself  for  the  first  tune,  aad 
the  emUems  of  destrnetkm  are  represented  with* 
out  disguise  or  reserve,  while  not  a  hgure  oi  Budd- 
ha is  to  be  seen  throughout,  and»  indeed,  not  am* 
tige  of  that  more  benignant  religion.  At  the 
more  splendid  ruins, — the  superiority  of  the  work^ 
manship^— 4ihe  comparative  beauty  of  the  dea^ii,~ 
tho  propriety  of  the  ornaments,— the  genuine  Hin- 
duism of  these, — and  the  presence  of  Sanskrit  in- 
scriptions, entitle  us  to  conclude  that  they  «re 
the  work  of  forei<i;n  artists,  or  at  least  were  entirely 
completed  under  their  direction.  A  very  different 
conelusion  is  to  be  drawn  froiti  the  nrins  of  mount  * 
Lawu.  Native  scenery  and  costume  are  predomi- 
nant,— ^the  work  is  coarsely  executed,— nmd  the  de- 
sign incongruous,  from  which  the  legitimate  in-- 
fei*ence  is,  that  the  architects  were  natives  of  the 
country,— orat  least,  that  the  foreigners  who  super- 
intended had  little  inflnence,— er  wiire  few  in  num- 
ber,—or  as  unskilful  as  those  tiiey  pretended  lo  di- 
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brings  the  history  of  Hinduism  down  to  within  37 
jeuB  of  the  triitmph  of  Mahomedanism. 

Thia  hnneh  of  the  subject  I  sliall  condude  with 
a  summary  of  the  history  of  Hinduism.  In  its 
utmost  ktitiide,  Hindiusm  in  the  form  at  genu- 
tne  Buddhism,  flourished  in  Jaifa  from  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  time»  to  that  of  the 
fimrteenthoentnrjrt  during  which  acensideiable  emip 
gration  from  Western  India  must  hare  taken  place. 
From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  that  of 
the  fifteenth  eentniy »  no  considen^le  body  of  emi- 
grants arrived  from  India,  and  Buddhism  fanw 
guished  in  Java.  At  the  latter  period,  a  few  emi- 
gaants  aniTed  from  India,  of  die  sect  of  Siwa, 
and  attempted  to  propagate  Aeir  peculiar  worship, 
but,  with  every  other  description  of  Hindus, 
were  diirai  fimn  the  island  by  the  trimnph  of  the 
Mahomedan  religion,  in  thelatterpartofthe  fifteenth 
century,  and  a  very  few  years  befors  Europeans 
reached  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  remarks  now  offered  concerning  the  an* 
cient  religion  of  the  Javanese,  I  have  supposed  no 
other  laetB  of  Hindus  to  hare  ousted  tlum  those 
of  Buddha  and  Siwa.  This  conclusion  may  be  too 
general,  though  authorized  by  every  permanent 
and  important  raiio  of  Hinduism  which  exists  on 
the  island.  Buddhism  was  undoubtedly  the  pre- 
vailing religion  of  the  ancient  J^vanese^  but  it  is 
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fiir  from  improlMble  that  other  sectaries  also  exist- 
ed, tliough  they  may  not  have  been  numerous  or 
powerful  enough  to  have  left  auy  permaoent  record  of 
.their  existence.  A  passage  from  the  Qieribon  um* 
iiuscript,  alluded  to  and  quoted  by  Sir  Stamford 
KaiHeH,  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  doctrine 
of  Wishnu  were  prevalent  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  island,  but  tliis  is  an  insulated  argument, 
unsubstantiated  by  any  other  testiuiony. 

The  question  of  the  cotintrf  of  those  Hindus 
who  disseminated  tluir  religion  over  the  Indian 
islands,  is  one  of  curious  iiiterestt  but  we  should 
refer  in  vain  for  a  solution  of  it  to  any  record  ar 
mong  the  Hindus  or  oriental  islanders.  The  evi- 
.dence  to  be  drawn  ironi  the  eiumiination  of  lau- 
guage  is  equally  unsatisfactory;  notwithstandiug 
this,  the  fact  may  be  asceitained  with  a  consi- 
derable approximation  to  probability.  That  coun- 
try was  Telinga»  more  properly  KaltngOj  or,  as  it 
is  universally  written  and  pronounced  by  all  the 
*  Indian  islanders,  Kaling*  KuUnga  is  the  only 
country  of  India  known  to  the  Javanese  by  its 
jproper  name,— the  only  country  familiar  to  them, 
7— and  the  only  one  mentioned  in  their  books,  with 
;the  exception  of  those  current  in  'religious  le- 
gends. Hence  they  designate  India  always  y 
jthis  name,  and  know  it  by  no  other,  except,  in* 
deed,  when,  by  a  vanity  for  which  their  ignorance 
js  |iQ  apology,  they  would  luier  the  equality  qf  tbeif' 
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island  with  that  great  country,  and  speak  of  them 
relatively*  as  the  countries  on  this  or  that  side  of 
the  wier.  It  is  to  KaUnga  that  the  Javanese  uni- 
versally ascribe  the  origin  of  their  Hinduism  ;  and 
the  more  recent  and  autheutic  testimony  of  the 
Brahmins  of  fiali»  who  made  me  a  similar  assurance, 
as  will  be  seen  in  another  part  of  the  work,  is 
still  more  satisfactor)\ 

In  accounting  for  the  mode  in  which  the  Hin;»  . 
dus  were  conveyed  from  their  native  country,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  the  supposition 
of  their  hazarding  a  difficult  and  unknown  voyage^ 
for  between  the  Coromandel  coast  and  the  Indian 
islands,  a  commercial  intercourse  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial,  which  would  afford  the  Indian 
priests  a  safe  and  easy  conveyance.  A  passion  on 
the  part  of  the  Hindus,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  for  the  spices,  and  other  rare 
productions  of  the  Indian  islands,  ^ave  rise  to  this 
commerce,  which  increased  as  the  nations  of  the 
west  improved  in  riches  or'  civilization,  for  the 
trade  of  the  |)eople  of  Coromandel  was  the  first 
link  of  that  series  of  voyages,  by  w  nch  the  produc* 
tioiA  of  the  Archipelago  were  conducted  even  to 
the  maikets  of  Rome  itself. 

The  more  considerable  emigration  which  I  have 
supposed  to  Java,  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  some  political  movement,  or  relic 
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pou8  persecution ;  but  the  character  of  the  Hin. 
du8,  and  the  maiitiine  unskilfulness  incident  to  ao 
barbarous  and  unimproved  a  state  of  society  as 
theirs,  must  always  have  rendered  thOT  imm^ 
petcnt  to  fit  out  a  great  maritime  expedition,  «1 
accomplish  a  distant  conquest.    No  evidepce 
9uch  a  conquest,  accordingly,  exists,  and  Wft  ^ 
ample  of  a  considerable  emigration,  except  «at 
just  now  referred  to-   It  is  by  no  means,  however, 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  conversion  of  th»  JiW^ 
ese  to  Hinduism  commenced  with  this  latter  event* 
The  extensive  influence  of  the  Sanskrit  language 
upon  the  Javanese  is  itself  a  prominent  M»^whidi 
implies,  that  the  intercourse  was  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  and,  in  fact,  we  may  safely  b^iei^,  that  in 
almost  all  periods  of  the  commerdal 
with  India,  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Indian 
islands,  with  the  amplicity  and  creduUty  of  their 
inhabitants,  would  havebrought  to  that  •ll«a#<MC- 
cession  of  adventurers  and  missionaries.    The  very 
same  people,  the  Tejingas,  continue  t»  *^-to 
them  to  this  day,  when  there  is  fiur  less  WH-mrtHe* 
ment.— when  in  the  field  of  commerce  they  have 
formidable  competitors  in  the  Europeans,— and,  in 
that  of  religion,  in  the  AraM*  * 

It  was  commerce  which  aUva}!»  ushered  in  religioii. 
Where  there  WM  no  room  for  commerce,  there  was  i;o  religi- 
ons tnomtioD,  as  in  the  Hicobwf  md  AniUoiftn  Ul»nd«i  and 
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An  cmiiiiatioii  of  the  hwtitutkMM  of  the  In- 
dian islanders  fnrnishes  an  argument,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  one  only,  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  of 
JM^gtf  being  tlM  natiife  coimtry  of  those  who  pr^ 
pagated  Hinduism  in  the  Indian  islands.  This 
aa^gument  is  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  kalen* 
deiB  of  Southern  India,  and  that  which  prevailed  , 
in  the  Indian  island*.    The  year  in  Karnata  and 
Telinga  is  lunar,  with  an  intercalary  month  in 
emfihittj^md  the  era  commeneeswith  the  burthof 
SaUvana  or  Saka,  78  years  after  Christ.  This,  with 
all  its  particulars,  is  the  kalender  which  prevailed 
in  Jam,  and  which  at  present  obtms  in  the  Hmdn  . 
country  of  Bali,  as  its  name,  Saka  tvarsa  chandra^ 
distinctly  implies.    The  same  kalender  and  era 
do  not  gen«a:ally  prevail  in  Hindustan^  and  whh 
respect  to  the  nations  of  the  Deccan,  those  of  the 
south  place  the  birth  of  Saka  or  SaUvana  one 
3^08f  kner  ttwn  the  peo^  of  Canaata  and  Telinga, 
and,  of  course,  one  year  later  than  the  Indian  . 
ishmdersr   This  valuable  fact  will  determine  us  to 
die  northenr  part  of  the  eastern  pofrtion  of  the  Doe* 
can,  and,  as  maritime  emigrations  from  the  interior 
of  a  great  country  are  improbable,  to  the  sea^aait. 


tome  of  Ae  poorer  of  the  great  Archipelago.  Religious  hi* 
novation  was  carried  ftrthest  where  there  was  moft  com- 
merce, as  in  Java,  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  the  Malayan 
Peainsula. 
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where  in  all  ages  down  to  the  preaent,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  Telioga  people  were  the  chief,  or 
only  coDsidenble  foreign  navigaton. 

Before  bringing  this  chapter  ou  the  antiquities 
and  ancient  religion  of  Java  to  adoee,  I  shall  offinr 
some  remarks  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
Hinduism  existed  in  Java^  as  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  modified  by  the  mannen  and  chancter 
of  the  society  which  adopted  it. 

Before  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  examine  the  character  of  those  supevsti* 
tions  which  the  Hindu  religion  would  have  to  en- 
counter. In  so  rude  a  state  of  society  as  that  of 
the  Javanese,  the  nature  of  the  language  affivrds  no 
grounds  to  believe  that  there  was  any  personifica- 
tion of  abstract  ideas,  but  the  common  objects  of 
nature  were  personified,  and  the  woods,  the  waters, 
and  the  air,  were  peopled  with  deities,  the  objects 
of  fear,  or  adoration,  or  both,  with  the  Javanese. 
To  this  day,  theur  belief  in  these  local  deitiea  it 
hardly  diminished,  alter  the  admission  of  the  su- 
perstitions of  two  foreign  religionfl,  such  ia  the 
measure  of  their  credulity.  The  sutject  wiU  be 
more  intelligible  if  1  enumemte  a  few  of  them.  The 
Banaspati  are  evil  spirits  that  inhabit  large  trees, 
and  wander  about  at  night  doing  miscluef.  The 
Biirkasahan  are  evil  genii  who  inhabit  the  air, 
wandering  about  without  any  fixed  habitation*  The 
DSmmit  are  good  genii  in  human  form,  tbe  tule* 
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» 

iaiypnlleclmofbaiueBaiidvilla^  Tbe'Pri^afi- 

^mare  beflfuttful  genii  of  female  forms,  who  bewitch 
man,  and  occatfion  madness ;  they  inhabit  trees,  dwell- 
ii^  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  mm»  The  Kdbo  KiU 
male  are  evil  male  genii,  usually  presenting  them- 
selves in  the  shape  of  butialoes,  but  often  taking 
die  form  of  husbands  to  deceive  wives;  thejr 
are  the  patrons  of  thieves  and  robbers.  The 
.  Wewe  are  malignant  ^irits,  in  the  form  of  gigan- 
lie  feinalesy  who  cany  off  infants.  The  Dadimg* 
awu  protect  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  are 
the  patrons  of  the  hunter.  In  Bali,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  account  of  that  ishnd,  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding  their  profession  of  Hinduism, 
have  peopled  the  elements,  mountains^  and  iioirestSy 
with  their  local  deities,  assigning  a  tutelary  god  to 
each  state  or  province,  and  erecting  temples  to 
them.  There  is  little  doubt  but  Hinduism  in 
Jsivawasontlie  very  same  footing.*  Theiahabt- 
tants  of  the  Indian  islands  are  not  in  a  state  of  so- 
ciety to  relish  the  laborious  subtleties,  and  the 
tronUesone  ceremonies  of  the  Hindu  religion  and 
ritual,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Brahmins 


^  The  people  of  the  Moluccas  had  the  same  fonn  of  religion. 

They  knew  of  no  God,**  sayv  Valentyn,  but  maintHined  that 
every  protince  had,  its  demon,  that  plagued  or  protected  it  as 
he  tkouoht  proper,  on  whom,  in*  danger  or  sffiction)  they  aU 
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found  it  for  their  interest  not  to  insist  upon  a  to« 
ligidadhmnoetoilien.   We  OMqrbecaitainthit 

the  Hindu  religion  was  not  established  in  Java 
with  that  inveterate  and  unsociable  character  which 
distinguishes  it  in  Western  India.  The  distjaetian 
into  casts  was  but  barely  established ;  of  the  third, 
or  mercantile  dmk  I  see  no  mention  made  at  all. 
In  so  rode  a  state  of  soeiety  as  that  .which  eiirted 
in  Java,  we  csnnot,  indeed,  contemplate  more 
than  three  orders;— the  priestSy — the  rulers,  or. 
inilitar7»«-aiidihe  people*  or  ser?ile  body.  The 
priests  of  Hinduism  could  readily  make  such  SR 
arrangement ;  it  was,  in  fact,  nearly  made  to  their 
hands,  but  the  ezistenoe  of  a  middle  ordsfy  or 
mercantile  class,  implies  a  considerable  advance  in 
the  march  of  industry  and  improvement,  and  such 
a  body,  efen  a  religious  law  emdd  not  create.  The 
four  casts,  it  may,  to  be  sure,  be  aUeged,  exist 
in  Bali,  but  in  that  isknd  the  arrangjomcnt  is  of 
a  more  modem  date,  and  belongs  to  a  minre  im- 
proved  period  of  society ;  slavery  exists  in  that 
island,  and  slaves  are  denominated  the  servile  dasi^ 
while  the  aetual  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  the  mer«» 
cantile.  In  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Javanese,  no 
distinction,  it  is  singular,  is  made  in  the  award  of 
punishment  in  favour  of  the  Brahman,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  the  laws  of  the  genu- 
ine Hindus  ^  but  a  distinction  is  always  made,  on 
the  other  hand»  in  favour  of  die  king.   This  may 
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be  looked  open  as  a  oonvinciiig  proof  that  the  an* 
cient  Javanese  lived  under  a  despotic  govemmenty 

bat  that  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood  was  not 
established  in  the  revdting  manner  in  which  it 
pievails  in  India* 

On  the  subject  of  religious  purity  and  pollu* 
tions»  the  observanees  of  die  Javanese  appear  not 
to  have  been  very  rigid.  In  their  NiH  Sasira  there 
is  a  passage  which  recommends  to  persons  of  rank 
not  to  eat  dogs^  rats,  snakes»  lisards,  and  cateipil- 
lars.  The  practice  of  using  these  disgusting  ani- 
mals as  food  must  have  been  frequent,  or  the  in* 
junction  were  unnecessary. 

The  ancient  Javanese  believed  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  in  tliat  of  future 
rewards  and  piinishments»  but  of  all  the  praetiees 
recommended  by  Ae  Hindu  reh'gion,  penances 
and  austerities,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  widow  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  the  husband*  are  those  alone 
whidi  the  ancient  Javanese  seem  to  have  carried 
to  an  excess  which  vied  with  that  of  their  masters^ 
or  ntiber  indeed  surpaBsed  it.  * 


♦  A  great  diversity  of  religious  practice  in  matters  of  exter- 
nal ceremony,  no  doubt,  prevailed  in  the  different  islands.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  hog,  however,  an  animal  which  ahoands  in  incrr- 
Mle  mimben  la  eveiy  coonuy  of  the  Archipelago,  was  pro- 
bably general.  The  Sallowing  cvrions  acconnt  of  a  sacrifice 
•f  this  dhtttti  if  dtractc^  from  Flgsfdtta^**  Poisque  je 
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vieDS  de  parler  des  idoles,  je  vais  raconter  k  votre  leigneurie 
qQ«)qttei*unes  de  leurs  c^r^fBoaies  lupentitieusft,  diNit 
rone  cat  cdle  de  la  b6n^ictioii  da  cochon.   On  commence 
eette  c^i^tnonie  par  batcre  des  grandes  timballes.  On  porte 
ensuite  trois  grands  plats,  dont  deux  sont  charges  «le  pois- 
8on  i6ti  et  de  gateaux  dc  ria  et  6v  millet  cuit,  envploppes 
dans  des  fcuiltcs  ;  sur  Tautre  il  y  a  de&  draps  c!e  toile  dc 
Cambaie  et  deux  bander  dr  luik-  dc  palmier.    On  eland  par 
terre  un  de  ces  liaceuils  de  toile.   Alors  vienneot  deux  vieiiies 
fismmeSy  dont  chacune  tient  h  la  main  une  grande  trompette 
de  rofeaa.   Elles  se  placent  sur  le  drap,  font  une  salutatiou 
au  soleil,  et  8*enve1oppetit  des  autres  drapt  de  toile  qui  toient 
•nr  le  plat.  La  premiere  de  ces  deux  YieiUes  se  couvre  la 
t6te  d'un  mouchoir  quVlle  lie  sur  &ou  front,  de  mani^re  qu'il 
y  forme  deux  cori,cs ;  i  t  prenant  un  auirc  niouciiojr  dans  ses 
mains,  ellc  danse  ct  sonnc  <  n  meme  terns  dc  la  trompette,  en 
invoquant  dc  terns  en  terns  le  sukil.    L'autre  vieille  prend  unc 
des  bandes  de  toile  de  palmier,  danse  et  sonne  ^galement  de 
m  trompette,  et  se  tournant  verB  le  wleil  lui  addresse,  quel- 
quel  mots.   La  premiere  saisit  aloie  l'autre  bande  de  taile  de 
palmier,  jette  le  mouchoir  qu'elle  tenoit  k  la  main^  et  tontca 
les  deux  sonnent  ensemble  de  |pur8tromp<'ttesetdan!ientlong« 
tems  auLour  du  cochon  qui  est  l:e  *  I  couchu  par  lerrc.  Pen- 
dant ce  terns  la  premiere  parle  toujours  d'uiie  voix  basse  au 
Boleil^  tandis  que  Tautre  lui  r^pond.    Apr^s  ceiaon  pr^nte 
une  tiite  de  vin  ^  la  premiere*  qu'elle  prpBd^  saas  cesser  de 
danser  et  de  s'addresser  ao  soleil,  Tapproche  quatce  on  cinq 
ibis  de  sa  boncbe  en  (eignant  de  vouloir  botre,  maJs  elle  verse 
la  liqueur  aur  le  cceur  du  cochon.   Elle  rend  ensuite  la  tasse, 
et  on  lui  donne  une  lance,  qu'elle  agite,  toujours  en  dansant 
ct  |)arlant  et  la  dirige  plusicurs  fois  contre  le  occur  du  cochon, 
qu'elle  perce  a  la  fin  d'outre  en  outre  d'un  coup  prompt  et 
bien  roesur^.    Aussii6l  qu^elle  a  retire  la  lance  de  la  blessure^ 
CD    ferme  et  on  la  pause  avcc  des  herbes  salutairas.  Du- 
raiit  tottte  oetle  cMmonie  il  y  a  un  flambeau  allum^^  que  la 
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Tieille  qui  a  percC*  le  cochon  prcnd  et  met  dans  sa  boucbe 
pour  I'ctiindre.  Uaufcre  vieille  trempe  dans  le  sang  Uu  co* 
ebon  le  bout  dejM  trompette  doat  elle  va  toucber  et  entaog* 
lanter  le  fkont  dcs  astistans,  en  conuneogaot  par  celui  de  ton 
nuuri ;  mais  elle  ne  vint  pas  k  nous*  Cela  fini  les  deux  viefl- 
let  te  d^ababillenty  mangent  ce  qn'on  avoit  apportft  dans  les 
deux  premiers  plats  et  invitent  les  femmes,  et  non  les  hommes, 
h  manger  avec  ellcs.  On  depite  ensuite  le  cochon  au  feu. 
Jamais  on  ne  mange  de  cet  animal  qu'il  n'ait  M  auparavant 
purifi6  de  cette  mani^re,  et  il  n*y  a  que  de  vieiUes  femmes 
qui  puinent  Uan  cette  cMmosdem'^Premkr  Vp^age  auiimr 
AiitfM^p.llS»Il4^115* 
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CHAPTER  IL 

# 

BELI6I0N  OF  BALI* 

The  Hindu  Rdighn  ai  present  nearly  confined  to  ike  hkm^ 

of  Bali, — The  National  Rdigion  of  Bali  is  the  Worship 
of  Sivoat  and  a  small  number  of  Buddhists  only  exist. — The 
Siwais,  as  in  Hindustan,  divided  into  Jour  great  Casts. — 
The  Brahmins  and  Higher  Classes  genuine  Hindui,  but  the 
'Lower  Ordere  left  to  practise  their  local  superttitioni^^ 
The  Brahndnt  intrusted  with  the  Admimistratien  ff  Justice, 
—Few  Frejudkes  en  the  suhfeet  of  Diet^^^o  Rdigioue 
Mendicants,  and  no  praetiee  of  painfid  Austertties^Sa" 
erijice  of  the  Widow  on  the  Funeral  Pile  of  her  Husband^ 
and*  Immolation  of  Slaves  and  Domestics  tvith  deceased 
Princes. — Interesting  Quotation  from  a  Dutch  Narrative, 
^Quotation  from  the  Vojfoge  of  Cavendish, — Bodies  of 
the  Dead  Bnmed^TwQ  great  Religions  Festsoals^BaU" 
.    nese  heme  adsfled  the  Indian  Era  and  Kedender^^^Litt  of 
their  Religions  Books^The  Worship  of  Skoatohen  intro- 
duced.— Existence  of  Hinduism  in  Bali  after  the  conversion 
(f  the  other  Civilized  Tribes  accounted  for. 

With  the  partial  exception  of  a  few  moun* 

taineers  in  the  eastern  end  of  Java,  the  Hmdu 
religion,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  banished 
fhmi  every  eoontry  of  the  Archipehgo,  ezeept 
the  island  of  Bali,  where  it  is  at  present  near- 
ly the  only  form  of  worship.    I  visited  this  is« 
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kad  in  1814^  and  commmticatod  the  resnlt  of 
my  inquiriet  concernmg  its  religion,  in  a  paper 
to  the  Asiatic  Society,  which  they  did  me  the 
komrar  to  print  in  the  hit  volame  of  their  Trana* 
actions.  The  priMcipal  matter  of  that  essay  I  ahaO 
now  tninscribe. 

The  great  body  of  the  Balineae  are  Hindus  of 
the  sect  of  Siwa,  and  there  are  a  few  Buddhists 
among  them  ;  with  the  latter  I  had  no  commimi* 
cation,  and,  therefore,  it  is  regarding  the  former 
only  that  I  can  furnish  any  precise  information; 
The  followers  of  Siwa  in  Bali  are,  as  in  Western 
India,  divided  into  four  great  classes  or  casts^ 
namely,  a  priesthood,  a  soldiery,  a  mercantile  class, 
and  a  servile  class,  respectively  called  Brahmana^ 
Satri^a^  Wia^ii^  and  Sudra.  The  following  origin 
of  the  casts  iMras  distinctly  stated  to  me  by  the 
Brahmins,  without  any  leading  question.  "  The 
god  Brahma  produced  the  Brahmana  from  his 
mouth,  which  imports  wisdom, — the  Satriya  from 
his  chest,  which  imports  strength, — the  Whiya 
from  the  abdomen,  which  implies  that  it  is  his  busi« 
ness  to  furnish  subsistence  to  the  society  \  and  the 
Sudra  from  his  feet,  which  implies,  that  he  is  des- 
tined  to  obedience  and  servitude.''  The  institu* 
tion  of  the  casts  the  Baliuese  term  Chatur-Jalma. 
The  superior  classes  may  take  concubines  from  the 
lower,  but  the  o]iposite  practice  is  strictly  inter- 
dicted.  The  ofispring  of  such  unions  form,  as  in 
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Contmeotal  India,  a  variety  of  new  casts.  A 
legtl  marriage,  hofPmr»  em  only  be  oontncfced 
between  persons  of  tbe  same  cast,  sotlwt  the  fowr 
great  classes  are  thus  preserved  distinct.  There 
eousts  a  daas  of  outcaalfl^  called  by  the,  Indian 
name  Ckandala  ;  they  are  held  impure,  and  being 
excluded  from,  associating  with  their  fellow  sub- 
jects, they  occupy  the  outskirts  of  thevilli^es. 
Potters,  dyers,  dealers  in  leather,  distillers,  and 
dealers  in  urdcut  spirits,  are  of  this  order. 

The  Brahmins  of  Bali  may  be  considered  go* 
nuine  Hindus,  but  in  general  the  people  are  left 
to  their  local  superstitions,  consisting  of  the  wor- 
ship of  personifications  of  the  dements,  and  of  the 
most  striking  natural  objects  which  surround  them. 
The  deity  thus  created,  ranks  in  proportion  to  hia 
su^iosed  power,  and  the  importance  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  him.  Every  nation  in  Bali  has  its 
peculiar  tutelary  god,  and  the  villages,  mountains, 
forests,  and  rivers,  have  their  respective  guardians. 
To  these  deities  rude  temples  are  constructed,  in 
which  the  lower  orders,  usually  Wisn^as  axidSudraSf 
and  never  Brahmins,  officiate  as  priests.  These 
persons  so  officiating  are  called  Mdmanghi  or 
guardians*  The  Brahmans  declared  to  me  that 
ihey  worshipped  no  idol  whatever,  not  even  those 
of  the  Hindu  mythology.  In  the  part  of  Bali 
which  I  visited,  although  temples  were  numerous, 
there  certainly  were  none  dedicated  to  pmre  Uin- 
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jchkni.  Siidi»  hoirever,  I  am  mfiiraied,  do  exist 
in  other  parts  of  the  island. 

The  Brahmins  are  treated  with  great  respect* 
and  contrary  to  the  practice  of  India,  which  phicea 
the  magistracy  hi  the  hands*  of  the  military  class, 
are  entrusted  with  tlie  administration  of  justice 
^  civil  and  criminal.  The  princes  and  chiefs  are 
usually  of  the  military  order,,  but  this  is  not  in- 
variaUet  for  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Karang" 
msam^  the  most  powerful  in.  the  iahuid,  and  who» 
of  hte 'years,  conquered  the  neighbouring  Maha- 
medan  island  of  Lombok,  are  of  the  mercantile  or- 
der, a  fiu^'whidi  shows,  that  the  institutkm  of  the 
casts  is  not  tenacionrfy  adhered  to. 

The  Brahmans,  in  external  appearance,  are 
eanly  distinguished  irom  the  inferior  classes,  for 
the  former  wear  the  hair  long,  and  tie  it  in  a  knot 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  as  in  India,  while  the 
latter  invariably  crop  it  abort  \  neither  they,  how- 
ever, nor  the  other  ftrace-ftoTFi  casta,  wear  the  dis^ 
tmguiMng  thread  of  the  superior  orders.  In 
conformity  to  thdr  profession  of  being  sectaries  of 
Siwa,  die  Balinese  pay  their  principal  adoration  to 
Mahadewa,  whom  they  generally  designate  Prama 
Siwttt  or  the  Lord  Siwa,  but  he  il  known  to  them 
also  by  many  of  the  epithets  under  which  he  is 
recognized  in  India,  such  as  Kala^  Anta-pati, 
^tlakmtih  Jagat^mia^  &o«  In  their  solemn  in- 
ypcations,  the  Balinese  frequently  prefix  to  his 
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name  the  sacred  trUiteral  syllable  aunh  pronoun* 
ced  by  them  angt  as  in  the  mfnukm  ang  Ami 
ChattiT'tafa^  adoration  to  Stwi  with  the  four 
arms."  I  did  not  observe  that  the  Balinese  made, 
like  the  Hindus*  any  scruple  to  praiounee  tUs 
sacred  and  mystical  syllable. 

The  perpetual  and  tiresome  routine  of  ceremo- 
nies practised  by  the  genuine  Hindu  are  genecallyy 
as  far  as  I  could  discover,  neglected  by  the  Ba- 
linese ;  and  the  strange  and  wanton  prejudices 
on  the  subject  of  food  are  paid  little  ragsid  to  by 
the  body  of  the  people,  who  eat  beef  without 
scruple,  and  among  whom  the  domestic  fovai  and 
hogafford  the  most  &Touritearticlea  of  diet.  Hie 
Brahmins  are  more  scrupulous,  and  abstain  from 
every  species  of  animal  food,  confining  -themselves 
to  what  is  barely  vegetable;  some  of  the  more 
meritorious  even  restrict  themselves  to  roots  and 
fruits. 

In  Bali  I  could  discover  no  religious  mendi- 

cants.  In  a  fruitful  soil,  understocked  with  in- 
habitants* and  where  the  priesthood  possess  valu* 
able  temporal  authority,  there  u  less  ocea^on  to 
seek  for  spiritual  distinction.  Those  whimsical 
and  extravagant  acts  of  self-mortification  which 
have  made  the  Hindu  devotee  so  fionous*  are  un* 
known  to  the  Ascetics  of  Bali,  whose  severest 
penances  consist  of— abstinence  from  some  descrip- 
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iiom  of  food,  socluakm  from  the  society  of  man- 
kind in  caves  and  forests, — and  sometimes,  but  not 
¥ery  frequently,  in  celibacy. 

Of  the  Hindu  customs  which  obtain  among  the 
Balin^se,  the  only  one  of  whicli  the  certainty  has 
been  long  ascertained  among  foreigners,  is  the 
saerifiee  of  the  widow  on  the  fiineral  pile  of  the 
hnri)and.  In  Bali  this  practice  is  carried  to  an 
excess  unknown  even  to  India  itself.  When  a 
mSt  oflers  herself,  the  sacrifice  is  termed  Satya  ; 
when  a  concubine,  slave,  or  other  domestic,  Bela,  or 
retaliation.  A  woman  of  any  cast  may  sacrifice  her- 
self in  this  manner,  but  it  is  most  frequent  with 
those  of  the  military  and  mercantile  classes.  It  very 
seldom  happens  that  a  woman  of  the  servile  class 
thus  sacrifices  herself;  and,  what  is  mm  extraor- 
dinary, one  of  the  sacred  order  never  does.  The 
sacrifice  is  confined,  as  far  as  i  could  learn,  to  the 
occaaon  of  die  death  of  princes  and  persons  of  high 
rank.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  these  sacrifices  in  fiali  is  the  in- 
cfsdible  miittber  of  persons  who  devote  them- 
selves. The  Raja  of  Blelling  statt  d  to  me,  that, 
whim  the  body  of  his  fiither,  the  chief,  of  the  faf* 
mily  of  Karangasam^  was  burnt,  seventy-four 
women  sacrificed  themselves  along  with  it.  In 
the  year  181d  twenty  women  sacrificed  themi* 
sehres  on  the  ftmersl  pile  of  Wayahm  JiUmteg^ 
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another  prince  of  the  same  family..  I  am  saiis^ 
tiedf  from  the  conyersations  which  T  held  on  this 
subject  with  some  Mahoiiiedans  ot  Bali,  whom  I 
met  in  Java,  that  no  compulsion  is  used  on  these 
occasions,  but  abundance  of  over-persuasion  and 
dehision. 

Irom  some  circumstances  connected  with  thia 
strange  custom,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  entirely  of  foreign  origin,  but  aii 
original  custom  of.  the  Indian  islanders  modiiied 
by  the  Hindus.  The  practice  of  sacrificing  the 
living  in  honour*  of  the  dead,  it  must  be  recollect-r 
edy  is  not  an  arbitrary  institution  of  Hindustan* 
but  has  been  found  to  obtain  in  other  parts  of  the 
woi'ld  where  priestcraft  or  despotism  have  assumed 
an  early  empire.  The  sacrifice,  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, is  performed,  only  in  honour  of  a  chief ; — his  fe- 
male domestics  in  numbers  sacrilii;e  themselves  ati 
well  as  his  wives ;— and  the  genuine  name  of  the 
Hindu  sacrifice  is  confined  to  the  former,  while 
the  name  of  the  latter  is  a  native  term  imply- 
ing retaiiaiion  or  retributkmt  in  strict  conformity 
with  one  of  the  most  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  earliest  stages  of  social  es^istr 
ence.  A  similar  institution,  under  a  similar  name;» 
prevailed  in  Java  before  the  conversion,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  one  parallel  to  that  of  the 
I<jatchez  of  America  prevailedt  very  gienerally, 
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die  Indian  islands,  wherever  arbitrary  and  des- 
potic authority  was  fully  established.  * 


*  Pigafetta  gives  us  the  following  singular  account  of  a  fu- 
neral ceremony  at  Zebu,  one  of  the  Philippines,  which,  in  the 
pvogreas  of  detpoti8ni»  may  be  readily  supposed  to  assome  tho 
form  of  the  horrid  ceremony  practised  by  the  people  of  BaK* 
*•  A  la  mort  d'un  dc  Icurs  chefs  on  fait  c^ialemcnt  ilosceremo- 
iiics  singulieres,  ainsi  que  i'cn  ai  cte  le  tcmoiii.  Les  femmcs 
K's  plus  consider^cs  du  pays  se  rendirent  h  la  inaison  dumort, 
au  milieu  do  laquctle  le  cadavre  gtoic  plac6  dans  unecaisse^ 
autour  de  la4uelle  on  tendit  des  conies  pour  former  nnecspto 
d'enceinte.  On  attacha  Ik  ces  oordes  des  branches  d'nrbres  i 
et  au  milieu  de  ces  branches  on  suspendit  des  draps  dc  coton 
cn  forme  de  pavilion.  C*est  sous  ces  pavilions  que  s*assirent 
les  femmcs  dont  je  vtens  de  parlcr  convertes  d'un  drap  blanc. 
Ciiatpie  iViiur.c  av.)it  unc  suivante,  qui  la  refraichissoit  avec 
un  eventail  de  paiiiiier.  Les  autres  fernraes  etoicnt  assises  (i'un 
air  triple  tout  autour  de  la  cbambre.  XI  y  co  avoil  unc  parmi 
dies  qui  avec  un  couteau  coupa  peu  d  pea  les  cheveux  di) 
mort.  Une  autre,  qui  en  avolt  M  la  femme  principale  (car 
quoiqu'un  homme  puisse  avoir  autantde  fcmmesqu'il  lui  plaitf 
une  seule  est  la  principale,)  s'^tendit  sur  lui  de  fa^on  qu^le 
avoit  sa  boncfae,  ses  mains  et  ses  pieds,  sur  sa  bouche>  sur  ses 
mains  et  sur  ses  pieds.  Tandia  que  la  premiere  coupoit  les 
chevcau,  cclle-ci  pleroit ;  et  elle  chantoit  quand  la  premiere  ' 
s'^rr^loiL  Tout  autour  dc  la  chambre  il  y  avoit  plusieurs 
vases  dc  porcelaine  remplis  de  feu,  oik  Ton  jeloit  de  tems  en 
terns  de  la  myrrhci  du  storax  et  du  benjoin,  que  r^pandoient 
une  odeur  fort  agrdable*  Ces  cirlmontes  contlnuent  cinq  2 
six  jours,  pendant  lesquels  le  mort  ne  sort  pas  de  la  maison ; 
^  crois  qu'on  a  soin  de  Tcmbaumer  avec  du  camphre  pour  If 
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In  the  year  I65S,  four  yean  after  the  last  at* 

tack  on  Batavia  by  the  sultan  oF  Mataraui,  the 
Dutch,  dreading  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  that  prince,  sent  a  nusnion  to  the  island  of 
Bali  to  request  the  assistance  of  the  prince  of  GcU 
gelt  who  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  sole 
aovereign  of  the  island.    The  mamiscript  aeeomit 
of  this  mission  has  been  translated  by  JMons.  Pre- 
▼ost,  and  affords  an  interesting  and  most  curious 
account  of  the  funeral  (Ceremonies  of  the  Balinese 
princes.    The  ambasiiadors  found  the  king  in  the 
deepest  afflic;ion  on  account  of  the  death  of  hia 
two  eldest  sons,  and  the  dangerous  illness  of  his 
queen,  who,  in  fact,  also  died  soon  after  tlieir  ar- 
rival*   No  business  could  be  transacted  until  after 
that  princess's  funeral,  which  the  king,  according 
to  the  Dutch  statement,  gave  orders,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Europeans,  should  take  place  in  eight 
days,  although,  in  conformity  to  ancient  usage, 
the  ceremony  ought  not  to  have  taken  place  earlier 
than  a  month  and  seven  days  after  death,  llie 
Dutch  narrative  proceeds  as  follows.      The  same- 
day,  about  noon,  the  queen's  body  \^as  burnt  with- 
out  the  city,  with  two  and  twenty  of  her  female 
slaves  I  and  we  consider  ourselves  bound  to  render 

-  - 

prCservtr  rfe  la  put  c'f.iction.  On  I'ciUcrrc  c  nlin  diw.s  Ir  menie 
caivwo,  qu'oii  It  rmt-  hvic  dis  chcvillrs  dc  bois,  dans  Ir  cime- 
tiere  qui  est  uo  eadioit  eoclus  ct  couvert  d'ais."*— P.  Il5f  116* 
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an  exact  account  of  the  barbarous  oaremoniefl  pi»c« 
tiaed  in  this  place  on  such  oocarionai  at  m  wme 

eye-witnesses  to.  The  body  was  drawn  out  of  a 
large  aperture  made  in  the  wall  to  the  right  hand 
aide  of  the  door,  in  the  absurd  opinion  of  cheat' 
ing  the  rlevil,  whom  tiiese  islanders  believe  to  lie  in 
wait  in  the  ordinary  passage*  *  The  female  slaves 
destined  to  accompany  the  dead  went  befiMWy  ae« 
cording  to  their  ranks,  those  of  lowest  rank  tak- 
ing the  iead»  each  supported  from  behind  by  an 
old  woman,  and  carried  on  a  Badif  skilfinUy  eao^ 
structcd  of  bamboos,  and  decked  all  over  with 
flowers,  t  There  were  phced  before,  a  roasted  pig, 
some  rice,  some  Aei^/,  andotherfhiits,asanoflferingto 
their  ^ods,  and  these  unhappy  victims  of  the  most 
direful  idolatry  are  thus  carried  in  triumph,  to  the 
sound  of  diflbrent  instruments»  to  the.fdaoe  wher# 
they  are  to  be  in  the  sequel  poignarded  and  con- 
sumed by  fire.  Each,  there  found  a  particular  scaf-* 
fold  prepaid  for  her,  nearly  in  the  ibrm  of  a 
trough,  raised  upon  four  short  posts,  and  edged 
on  two  sides  with  planks.   Atler  moving  three 


*  It  is  almost  onneoenary  to  say,  that  this  cannot  have  been 

the  true  account  of  the  superstttiouv  practice  in  question. 
Early  Europran  voyagers  are  in  the  constiint  habit  of  ob- 
truding thtrir  own  mythoiogical  opinions  upon  us  as  those 
the  natives. 
icThe  Badi  ia  a  kind  o(  litter. 
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times  round  in  a  circle,  at  the  same  pace  at  which 
they  arrived,  and  still  sitting  in  their  litters,  they 
were  fcKrthwith  taken  out  of  their  vehicles,  one 
after  another,  ni  order  to  be  placed  in  the  troughs. 
Presently  five  men,  and  one  or  two^  women,  ap- 
proached them,  pulling  off  all  the  flowera  with 
which  they  were  adorned,  while,  at  each  occasion, 
holding  their  joined  hands  above  their  heads,  they 

,  raised  the  pieces  of  the  offering  which  the  other 
■women  posted  behind,  laid  hold  of,  and  threw  upon 
the  ground,  as  well  as  the  Howers.  iyome  of  the  at- 
tendants set  loose  a  pigeon  or  a  fowl,  to  mark  by  that 
that  tlieir  soul  was  on  the  point  of  taking  its  flight 
to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. 

Atthis  last  signal  they  were  divested  of  all  their 
garments,  except  their  sashes  j  and  four  of  the  men 

#  seising  the  victim,  two  by  the  arms,  which  they 
held  out  extended,  and  two  by  the  feet,  the  vic- 
tim standing,  the  fifth  prepared  himself  for  the 
execution^  the  whole  being  done  without  cover- 
ing the  eyes. 

**  Some  of  the  most  couiTigeous  demanded  the 
poign^  themselves,  which  they  received  in  the 
right  hand,  passing  it  into  the  left,  after  respect* 
fully  kissing  the  weapon.  They  wounded  their 
right  arms,  sucked  the  blood  which  flowed  from 
the  wound,  and  stained  their  lips  with  it,  making 
with  the  point  of  the  finger  a  bloody  mark  on  the 
forehead.  Then  returning  the  dagger  to  their  ex- 
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ecutionerSy  they  received  a  first  stab  between  the  * 
fUse  ribs,  and  a  second,  from  the  same  «de,  under 
the  shoulder  blade,  the  weapou  beiug  thnist  up  to 
the  hiit»  in  a  slanting  direction,  towards  the  heart. 
As  soon  as  the  horrors*  of  death  were  visible  in  the 
couutcuaucey  without  a  complaint  escaping  them, 
they  werepermitted  to  fall  proneonthegnmnd,  their 
limbs  were  pulled  from  behind,  and  they  were  strip- 
ped  of  the  last  remnant  of  their  dress,  so  that  they 
were  left  in  a  state  of  perfect  nakedness* 

"The  executioners  receive,  as  their  reward,  two 
huutlred  and  fifty  pieces  of  copper  money,  of  about 
the  value  of  five  sols  each.  The  nearest  idalionSff 
if  they  be  present,  or  persons  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion if  they  are  not  come,  after  the  execution,  and 
Wash  the  bloody  bodies,  and  having  suffieiendy 
cleaned  them,  they  cover  them  with  wood  in  such 
a  manner,  that  tlie  iiead  only  is  visible,  and,  hav-  • 
ingapplied  fire  to  the  pile,  they  are  eonsumed  to 
ashes. 

"  The  women  were  already  poignarded,  and  the 
greater  number  of  them  in  flames^  before  the  dead 
body  of  the  qiieen  arrived,  borne  on  a  superb 
Badif  of  a  pyramidal  form,  consisting  of  eleven 
steps,  and  supported  by  a  number  of  persons  pro- 
portioned to  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  At  each 
side  of  the  body  were  seated  two  women,  one 
holding  an  nmbrella,  and  the  other  a  flapper,  of 
horsc-hair,  to  drive  away  the  insects.  Two  priests 
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*  preceded  the  Badi,  in  vehicles  of  a  particular  form, 
holding  each  in  <»iie  hand  a  cord  aUached  to  the 
Badi,  as  if  giving  to  understand  that  they  led 
the  deceased  to  heaven,  and  ringing  in  the 
Other  a  little  bell,  while  such  a  noise  of  gongSp  ta« 
hours,  flutes,  and  other  instruments,  is  nude,  that 
the  whole  ceremony  hs^a  less  the  air  of  a  funeral 
procession  than  of  a  joyous  village  festivaL 

<*When  the  dead  body  had  passed  the  funeral  piles 
arranged  in  its  route,  it  was  placed  upon  its  own, 
which  was  ibrthwith  lighted,  while  thp  chair,  couch, 
he.  used  by  the  deceased  in  her  lifetime,  were  also 
hurnt.  The  a^istants  then  regaled  themselves  with 
a  feast,  while  the  musicians,  without  cessationt 
struck  the  ear  with  a  tumultuous  melody,  not  un- 
pleasing.  This  continues  until  evening,  when 
the  bodies  being  consumed,  the  rebtim  and  chieft 
return  home,  leaving  a  guard  for  the  protection  of 
the  bones*  Ou  this  occasion  the  bones  of  the 
queen  only  w&ee  presenwd,  the  rest  having  been 
gathered  up  and  thrown  nway. 

On  the  following  day  the  bones  of  the  queen 
wefe  carried  back  to  her  former  habitation,  with  a 
ceremony  equal  in  pomp  to  that  of  the  preceding 
day*  and  here  the  following  forms  were  observ- 
ed«  Every  day  a  number  of  vessels  of  silver^ 
brass,  and  earth,  filled  with  water,  accompanied 
by  a  band  of  musiuaiis  and  pikemen,  are  carried 
thither.  Those  who  bear  them  are  preceded  by 
two  young  boys  carrying  green  boughs,  marching 
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befQreotlienoin7iiig--<-the  miiTor»— ihe  vest,— the 
loofle  garmenty-^lie  beteUbax^  and  other' oon^e* 

.  niences  of  the  deceased*  The  bones  are  devoutly 
mahed  during  a  month  and  seven  days,  after 
wfaieh»  bein<^  plaeed  in  a  convenient  litter,  they 
are  conveyed  by  the  same  retinue  as  was  the  body, 
to  a  place  called  Labee^  where  they  are  entirely 
burnt,  and  fhe  ariies  carefully  collected  in  urns, 
and  cast  into  the  sea  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
heach»  which  terminates  the  ceremony. 

When  a  prince  or  a  princess  of  the  royal  family' 
dies,  their  women  or  slaves  run  round  the  body, 
uttering  cries  and  frightful  howlii^  and  all 
ea«;erly  solicit  to  die  for  their  master  or  mistress. 
The  king,  on  the  following  day,  designates,  one  by 
one,  those  of  whom  he  makes  choice.  From  thii 
moment,  to  the  last  of  their  lives,  they  are 
daily  conducted,  at  an  early  hour,  each  in  her 
vehide,  to  the  sonndof  musical  instruments,  with* 
out  the  town,  to  perform  their  devotions,  having 
their  feet  wrapped  in  white  linen,  for  it  is  no 
ttofe  permitted  to  them  to  touch  the  bore  earth, 
because  they  are  considered  as  consecrated.  The 
young  women,  little  skilled  in  these  religious  ex- 
erriaea,  are  instmcted  in  them  by  the  aged  women, 
who  accompany  them,  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
conhrm  them  in  their  resolution. 

**  A  woman,  on  the  demise  of  her  husbaml,  ap- 
peaii  daily  before  the  corpse,  offering  it  viands. 


* 
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but  seeing  that  it  will  not  partake,  slie  resumes,  at 
each  time,  the  usual  lamentations,  carrying 
affliction  so  far  for  three  or  four  days,  iis  to  kiss 
the  body,  and  bathe  it  all  over  with  her  tears* 
This  mouming,  however,  only  lasts  until  the  even- 
iii£r  before  the  funeral  rites,  lliose  who  have  de- 
voted  themselves,  are  made  to  pass  that  night  in 
continual  dancing  and  rejoknng,  without  being  per- 
mitted to  close  an  eye.  All  pains  are  taken  to 
give  them  whatever  tends  to  the  gratification  of 
their  senses,  and  from  the  quantity  of  wine  which 
they  take,  few  objects  are  capable  of  terrifying 
their  imaginations.  Besides,  they  are  inflamed 
by  the  promises  of  their  priests,  and  thrir  mis* 
taken  notions  of  the  joys  of  another  state  of  exist** 
ence* 

« 

No  woman  or  dave,  however,  is  obliged  to  fttU 

low  this  barbarous  custom.  Yet,  even  those  who 
have  desired  to  submit  to  it,  and  have  not  been 
accepted,  as  well  as  those  who  have  not  offisred 
themselves,  ai'e  alike  shut  up  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  in  a  convent,  without  being  permitted 
the  sight  of  man.  If  any  one  should  find  means 
to  escape  from  her  prison,  and  is  afterwards  taken, 
her  fate  is  instantly  decided  $  she  is  poignarded,-- 
dragged  through  the  streets,-»and  her  body  cast  to 
the  dogs  to  be  devoured,  the  most  ignominious 
form  of  inflicting  death  in  that  country. 

At  the  funeral  of  the  king's  two  sod4  who  died 
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•  a  short  time  before,  forty-two  women  of  tlie  one» 
and  thirty-four  of  the  other,  were  poignarded  and 
burnt  in  the  manner  above  deacribed ;  but  on  such 
occasions  the  princesses  of*  royal  blood  leap  thcm- 
selves  at  once  into  the  flames,  as  did  at  this  parti* 
cular  time  the  principal  wives  of  the  princes  in 
question,  because  they  would  look  upon  them- 
sdves  as  dishonoured  by  any  one's  laying  hands 
on  their  persons.  For  this  purpose  a  kind  of 
bridge  is  erected  over  the  burning  pile,  which 
they  mount,  holding  in  their  hand  a  paper  close  to 
their  foreheads,  and  having  their  robe  tucked  up 
under  their  ami.  As  soon  as  they  ibel  the  heat, 
they  precipitate  themselves  into  the  burning  pit, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of  coco-nut  stems. 
In  case  their  ffrmness  should  abandon  them  at  the 
appalling  sight,  a  brother,  or  other  near  rcktive,  is 
at  hand  to  push  them  in,  and  render  them,  out  of 
afiection,  that  cruel  office. 

We  were  informed,  that  the  first  wife  of  the 
younger  of  the  two  princes  just  alluded  to,  who 
was  daughter  to  the  king's  sister,  asked  her  father, 
who  was  prince  of  Couta,  whether,  as  she  was  but 
three  months  married,  and  on  accouut  of  her  ex- 
treme youtli,  she  ought  to  devote  herself  on  thcj 
funeral  pile  of  her  deceased  husband.  Her  father, 
less  alive  to  the  voice  of  nature  tlian  to  the  pre- 
judices of  his  nation,  represented  to  her  so  strong- 
Jy  the  disgrace  she  would,  by  preferring  to  live^ 


• 
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bring  upon  herself  and  all  her  family,  that  the 
unfoituiuUe  young  woman,  summoning  all  her 
courage,  gaily  leapt  into  the  flames,  which  were 

already  devouring  the  dead  body  of  her  hus- 
band. 

On  the  death  of  the  reigning  king,  the  whole 

•  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  .sometimes  to  the  num* 
ber  of  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty,  devote 
themielvesto  the  flames*  Noneof  themarepreTions* 
ly  poignaidid,  u  disunction  confined  to  this  occa- 
sion. As  they  are  at  such  a  time  permitted  to 
walk  without  restraint,  it  happened,  at  the  funetal 
of  the  late  king  of  Bali,  that  one  of  his  women,  as 
she  was  preparing  to  follow  the  example  of  her 
companions,  lost  her  courage  at  sight  of  the 
dreadful  preprations.  She  had  sufficient  presence 
of  mind,  in  approaching  the  bridge,  to  ask  leaie  to 
withdraw  for  a  moment  on  some  common  pretext, 
which  being  granted  witliout  any  suspicion,  she  be- 
took herself  to  flight  with  all  possible  speed.  The 
singularity  of  the  circumstance,  rather  than  any  mo* 
tive  of  compassion,  saved  her  life,  and  gave  her  her 
fipeedom.  We  were  assured  that  she  came  daily 
to  the  public  market  to  sell  provisions,  hut  that  she 
was  regarded  by  all  j)orsons  of  rank  with  the  last 
degree  of  contempt,  though  custom  had  taught  her 
to  beibr  with  the  most  cruel  raillery. 

•♦Another  object  of  contempt  among  this  people, , 
and  for  a  reason  suihciently  singular,  4s  the  female 
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ilaye  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  wash  the  dead  body  of 

her  mistress,  during  the  month  and  seven  days  be- 
Are  the  funeral  rites.  It  is»  in  &ct>  for  the  per* 
formance  of  this  task  that  her  life  is  saved,  and  li« 
berty  afterwards  given  to  her  to  retire  where  she 
pleases  mto  the  coantry,  to  earn  her  lirelihood* 

"ToobTOte  the  infection  which  would  otherwise 
be  generated  by  preserving  the  dead  bodies  so  long 
*Qi  8  climate  of  such  excessive  heat,  they  are  oUig* 
ed  daily  to  rub  them  with  salt,  and  with  pepper, 
and  other  aromatics,  so  that  they  fall  away  to  mere 
ddn  and  bone.  Afterwards  these  drugs,  which 
form  a  coat  of  four  or  five  inches  thick,  are  washed 
off,  and  it  is  in  this  state  that  the  bodies  are  burnt. 
The  eoffin,  which  contains  the  body,  is  perforated  at 
the  bottom,  to  permit  the  annual  tiuids  to  run  off, 
and  these  are  received  into  a  vessel^  which  is  daily 
emptied  with  much  ceremony."* 

The  province  of  Blanibangayi,  composing  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Java,  was»  down  to  very  late 
years,  subject  to  the  Balinese,  and  chiefly  inhabit- 
ed by  that  pt  ople.  Cavendish,  in  his  circumnavi- 
gation oi*  the  globe,  passed  through  the  straits 
between  Java  and  Bali,  touching  at  the  foimer 
island.     Purchas  gives  the   following  curious 


•  Hisioire  Gencna  des  Voyages,  Turn.  XVli.  p,  52,  ^ 
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account  of  the  ceremony  alluded  to  in  the  text,  as 

rcccived  by  Cavendish  and  his  companions  from 
the  Portuguese  :— The  custome  of  the  countrey 
is,  that  whensoeuer  the  king  doth  die,  they  take 
the  body  so  dead,  and  burne  it,  and  preserue  the 
aahes  of  him,  and  within  fine  dayes  next  after,  the 
wiuea  of  the  said  king  so  dead,  according  to  the 
custome  and  vse  of  their  countrey,  cuery  one  of 
them  goe  together  to  a  place  appointed,  and  the 
cfaiefe  of  the  women,  which  was  nearest  vnto  him 
in  acconipt,  hath  a  ball  in  her  hand,  and  throweth 
it  from  her,  and  to  the  place  where  the  ball  rest- 
eth,  thither  they  goe  all,  and  turn  their  faces  to 
the  eastward,  and  euery  one,  with  a  dagger  in  their 
hand,  (which  da^r  they  call  a  cme^  and  is  as 
sharpe  as  a  razor,)  stab  themselues  to  the  heart, 
and  with  their  hands  all  to  bebathe  themselves  in 
their  owne  blood,  and  failing  grouelling  on  their 
faces,  80  ende  their  dayes.  This  thing  is  as  truen 
as  it  seemeth  to  any  hearer  to  be  strange."  * 


•  Puichus*s  rilgiims,         1.  H.      p.  f)S. 

The  Icslimony  of  Pi^^alilla  onlirms  the  existence  of  the 
practice  in  Java.  '*  On  iious  dit  que  c*c.st  I'usage  u  Java  dc 
briilcr  les  corps  des  principaux  qui  meurent ;  ci  que  lafemme 
qu'ii  aiiDoit  le  plus  est  tlistin^e  &  6tre  briki^es  toute  ?ivaiite 
dans  le  meroe  feu.  Ornee  de  guirlandes  de  fleurs,  elle  se  (ait 
porter  par  quatre  homines  sur  un  sii^ge  par  toute  la  viUe,  et . 
d*ui)  air  riant  et  tranquille  elle  console  ses  parens  qui  pleurent 
mort  procbaiuc  en  Icur  dissant ;  *  Jc  vaiscc  soir  souper  avec 
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I  had  written  my  account  of  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  Balinese  princes,  before  reading  either  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Dutch  envoys,  or  the  above  passage  in 
Furchasy  and  I  have  since  made  no  alteration^  that 
Ihe  reader  may  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
it  with  those  earlier  accounts,  and  drawing  his  owa 
conolurioos. 

The  Hindus  of  Bali,  like  those  of  India,  bum 

the  bodies  of  their  dead  ^  but  differ  from  the  latter 
in  this  singular  partieu]|u*»  that  they  keep  the  dead 
body  for  an  extraordinary  length  of  time  previous 
to  consuming  it.  The  bodies  of  persons  of  the 
lowest  condition  are  usually  kept  for  several  weeks^ 
and  those  of  persons  of  rank  often  fbr  a  year,  nay 
sometimes  even  for  two.  A  fortunate  day  mi^st 
be  determined  upmi  by  the  Brahmins  &r  burning 
the  body,  and,  during  the  interval,  it  is  embalmed 
and  preserved  in  an  apartment  for  the  purpose. 

The  Balinese  have  two  great  religious  festivals, 
followed  the  one  by  the  other  at  an  interval  of  ten  ' 
days,  and  repeated  twice  a-year.    The  first,  in 
point  of  time,  is  called  Gahingan,  and  is  of  five 


mon  niari,  ct  cctto  nuit  jo  coucherai  avcc  lui.  Airivci?  au 
bucher  ille  les  cohsoIe  de  nouveau  par  les  memo  tliscours;,  et 
sc  jette  dans  les  flammes  qui  la  devorent.  Si  elic  s  y  refusoit, 
ellene  leroit  plus  icgard^e  comme  une  femrae  honnete  ni  • 
«omme  une  bonne  epoute.'  **  French  tnnalation  from  U|e 
prigMial  msniucripti  p.  817* 
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days  dimtion ;  the  second  Kuningan^  and  im  of 
two  days  duration.  These  festivals  occur  in  De- 
cember and  June,  or  at  the  winter  and  summer 
solsticesy  the  first  when  the  great  rice  crop  is  sown, 
and  the  second  when  ft  is  reaped*  They  are 
dedicated  to  tiie  worship  of  the  gods,  to  festivi- 
ty and  rejoicing.  All  serious  occupation  n  inter- 
rupted,  and  even  war,  at  all  other  times  carried  on 
with  the  relentless  ferocity  common  to  barbarians, 
is  held  unlawful  during  the  celebration  of  these 
festivals.  From  the  seasons  at  which  they  occur, 
and  the  native  names  by  which  they  are  designated, 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  them  as  native  rather 
than  foreign  institutions,  or  perhaps  at  furtheift,  but 
as  modified  by  the  Hindus. 

Hie  Balinese  have  generally  adopted  the  Indian 
chronology,  and  the  era  of  Salivana,  which  they  call 
Saha  warsa  chandra. 

Besides  the  woits  current  among  the  ancient 
Javanese,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
the  head  of  Literature,  the  Balinese  Brahmins  of 
the  worship  of  Siwa  supplied  me  with  the  follow- 
ing list  of  works,  containing  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  their  own  sect.  Agama — Adigama — Sarsa^ 
fnuschaijagaini^^Demigama-^  Maisrvat'olatwa— 
Ji\i/aicara/ia—Dusta/i:alabaija — Slohantaragama 
'^Saimagama,  and  Gamiyagamana.  They  com- 
plained  of  the  loss  of  other  religious  works,  and 
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The  religion  af  Siwa  wm  introduced  in  Bali  be* 

tween  three  and  four  hundred  years  ago,  previous 
to  wfaicb  the  reigning  religian  was  JBuddhimi* 
The  feUowing  is  the  account  of  this  revohitian  fin> 
nished  to  me  by  tiie  Brahmins  themselves.  A  few 
yean  previous  to  the  Mahomedan  conTersion  of  the 
Javanese,  there  arrived  in  Java,  from  Kalinga,  a  num. 
her  of  Brahmins,  of  the  sect  of  Si  wa,  who  receivedpro- 
tection  from  Browijoyo,  the  last  Hindu  sovereign  of 
Mojopahit*  Soon  after  the  overthrow  of  that  state, 
they  fled  to  Bali  under  their  leader  Wahu  Bahu^ 
and  there  disseminated  their  doctrines.  The  pre* 
sent  generation  are,  by  thdr  own  account,  the 
tenth  in  descent  from  IVahu  Baku  and  his  com- 
panions. 

The  fiict  of  the  Hindu  religion  existing  in  the 
little  island  of  Bali,  after  the  conversion  to  Maho* 
medanism,  appears  at  first  sight  singular.  This 
phenomenon  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, such  as  hostility  to  the  Maliomedan  re- 
ligion, on  the  part  of  the  Hindu  refuge'es  from 
Java,  who  are  known,  when  persecuted,  to  have 
fled  to  Bali  in  considerable  numbers, — the  adop- 
timi  of  another  new  religion  on  the  part  of  the  Ba» 
linese,  but  probably,  above  idl,  the  inaccessibili- 
ty of  the  shores  of  Bali,  the  only  civilized  and  po- 
pulous country  of  the  Archipehigo,  destitute  of 
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haiboun,  and  even  of  tolerably  safe  anchoring 
ground.  This  has  kept-  away  the  Mahomedan 
jnercliaiits,  by  whose  means  Jskm  was  propagat-  , 
'  ed  in  the  other  countries  of  the  Archipelago.  At 
present  the  Balinesc,  without  hating  the  Mahome- 
dan  religion,  or  persecuting  its  followers,  show  no 
small  dqpree  of  jealousy  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHARACTER  OF  MAHOMEDANISM  IM  THE  INDIAN 

AIiCUiF£LAGO# 

Indian  hlnndcrs  throughout  are  of  the  orthodox  crecdy  foU 
ioiving  almost  invariably  the  doctrines  f^f  — The 

doctrines  of  the  Imams  tune  never  Jbund  their  xaay  into  the 
Archipelago. — Maiayt  eomtidered  among  their  neighboare 
the  Beit  Mahemedans^In  reHgiaiu  ientimeni  aU  the  tribe» 
fire  Ubend  and  tokrant^Staie  ^  MtAemedamm  Iv  Jaoa* 
^The  Mahomedan  Festhals  of  Java  modyketiem  of  the 
ancient  Hindu  ones,  A  Mahomedan  Festival  in  Java  de* 
scribed, — Javanese  Priests,  their  duties  and  nffccs — Louctr 
orders  of  the  Indian  Islanders  singularly  inattentive  both 
to  the  positive  and  negative  precept*  qf  the  Koratu^AntC* 
ieUi  in  illustratum  i^f  thiiu 

The  Indian  islanders  first  received  the  religion  of 

Mahomed  from  the  orthodox  land  of  Arabia,  and 
the  flame  has  been  kept  alive  by  the  intercourse 
which  has  since  subsisted  with  that  country.  AU 
the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  Archipelago  are, 
therefore,  necessarily,  nominally  of  the  orthodox 
fiuth.  Of  ^Jbur  great  divisions  of  Mahome* 
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danisTH,  deemed  equally  orthodox,  the  Indian 
islanders,  with  minute  exceptions  not  worth  men- 
tioning, are  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Shafihi, 
the  prevalent  doctrines  of  Arabia,  *  and  particular- 
ly of  the  maritime  portions  of  that  country,  from 
whence  proceeded  the  first  apostles  of  Islam  to  the 
Indian  islands. 

Among  the  Indian  islanders  there  are  no  sec- 
taries of  any  description.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Imams,  or  of  those  who  believe  in  the  divinity  of 
All,  have  not  found  their  way  thither,  and  the  few 
Malays  who  visit  Siam  alone  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  few  straggling  Shiahs  or  Rq/zi^  a&  they 
•  call  them,  in  that  country. 

The  Malayan  tribes  have  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  most  exemplary  Mahomedans  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. On  essential  points  they  are  sufficient* 
ly  strict  without  being  intolerant.  Their  superior 
instruction  is  owing  to  their  longer  and  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  their  masters  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Mahomedans  of  the  Eastern  coast  of  India;  and  their 
liberality  is  to  be  aticribed  to  their  extensive  inter- 
course with  men  of  various  reli^us  persuasioBs^ 
with  Hindus,  Buddhists  of  farther  hdia,  Chinese^ 
(Christians,  and  Pagans  of  their  own  country.  To 


*  Sale's  Preiiiuiaar^  Discour&e  to  his  Trati&lalioo  of  the 
Alcoran. 
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the  positive  precepU  of  the  Koran,  viz.  attention  to 
fesdvaK-^^iflfcingt— pi^y^rs-^ftttendauce  at  the 
mosquet— -and  perfonnaiice  of  the  pilgrimage,  they 
are  sufficiently  attentive,  but  their  violation  ol'  some 
of  its  negative  precept^  as  stated  ii^  another  pla^  e,  is 
open  and  flagrant :  they  are  the  greatest  of  gamb- 
lers, and  the  most  determined  cou^umer s  of  iato:iu- 
eating  drugs* 

The  state  of  Mahomedanism  in  Java  diflers 
widely  from  that  among  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial tribeSf  and  will  demand  a  more  particular 
aceonnt*  Of  all  Mahomedans  the  Javanese  are 
the  most  lax  in  their  principles  and  practice,  a 
singularity  to  be  ascribed  to  their  little  iotereourse 
with  foreign  Mahomedans,  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  As&ha  in  particular,  through  the 
commercial  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  during  a  period 
of  two  hundred  years.  It  will  he  necessary  to  fur* 
mall  the  reader  with  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Javanese  in  the  various  duties  of  a  Mahomedan. 

The  Javanese,  like  the  Arabs,  keep  the  two  re- 
gular festivals  prescribed  by  the  Koran,  the  Id  ul 
FePre,  and  the  Jdul  Kurban.  To  these  they  add 
a  third  and  fourth,  one  in  honour  of  ancestors, 
already  mentioned,  and  a  festival  on  the  I'^th  of 
the  month  of  Rabbi  ul  await  the  alleged  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  and  death  of  ihc  prophet.  The 
first  of  these  two  is  evidently  a  relic  of  their  an- 
cient supentitions^  and  the  last  was  instituted^  I 
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imagine,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ancient  Hindu 
festivals,  called  in  these  countries  die  Gahmgan 
and  Kuningany  wliich  divided  tlie  year  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  which  in  a  civil,  as  well  as  reli- 
gious view,  wei'e  considered  as  important  seasons, 
for  then  the  public  revenue  was  paid,  and  all  con- 
tracts concluded.  The  institution  of  this  festival 
was,  in  all  probability,  a  discreet  concession  made 
to  the  Javanese  by  the  first  Mahomedan  mission- 
aries. The  festival  of  the  nativity  or  Mauludy  and 
that  which  succeeds  the  Ramzan  or  Mahomedan' 
lent,  on  the  first  of  S/iaicaly  called  ratfier  amhigti^ 
ous/i/  by  the  Hindu  name  of  Fuwasa,  or  ihe  Jast, 
divide  the  year  into  nearly  equd  portions,  and  are 
now  the  principal  festivals  of  the  Javanese ;  it  is 
then  that  the  public  revenue  is  paid  and  all  con- 
tracts made. 

Except  t/ic  festival  in  honour  of  ajicestors,  the 
others  are  celebrated  in  the  same  way,  and  arc 
considered  rather  as  occasions  of  rejoicing  and  fes- 
tivity, than  of  the  performance  of  prayer  and  reli- 
gious duty.  A  description  of  them,  as  exhibited 
at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes,  may  gratify  curio- 
sity, while  it  affords  a  new  and  unexpected  picture 
of  eastern  customs  and  manners.  Previous  to  these 
great  festivals,  the  governors  of  provinces  and  other 
chiefs,  with  a  numerous  concourse  of  retainers  and 
followers,  repair  to  court.  At  an  early  hour  of  the 
inppiingof  t|ie  fe8tival|eacb,accompanied  byhis  peo* 
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pie,  fully  anuecl,  attend  ia  their  gala  dresses,  and, 
pceoeded  by  drums  and  music,  proceed  to  the  great 
square  of  the  palace,  and  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  appear  at  an  appoioted  hour  in  the  presence. 
Every  part  of  the  ceremony  puts  Mahomedan  de- 
oomm  at  defiance.  About  the  hour  of  ten  the 
monai'ch  makes  his  appearance  in  the  idolatrous 
gaib  of  his  ancestors,  decorated  with  ponderous 
golden  bracelets,  armlets,  and  finger  rings  rich 
with  diamonds*  The  procession  which  attends 
him  consists  of  persons  whimsically  dressed  in  the 
ancient  costume  ^of  Java,  and  a  great  number  are 
women,  in  contempt  oi  the  usual  iastidiousuess  of 
Mahomedan  nations.  The  most  conspicuous-  of 
the  group  are  the  handsomest  of  the  concubines  of 
the  prince  himself,  bearing  the  ancient  regalia  of 
a  Javanese  monarch,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
ably in  contrast  to  Mahomedan  precept,  are  the 
golden  %ures  of  a  naga  or  snake, — of  an  animal  of 
the  goose  kind,— «nd  of  a  deer.  Some  of  the  more 
aged  women  appear  in  the  procession  with  arms  in 
their  feeble  hands.  In  the  native  language  these 
last  are  called  Langdn^tra,  or  Langdn^kusuma, 
which  imply,  as  much  as,  soldiers  in  plaj/  or  jest, 
terms  suiHciently  descriptive  of  their  oiiice.  Such  a 
whimsical  anomaly  in  oriental  manners,  had  pro^ 
bably  its  origin  in  no  better  foundation  than  the 
Absui'd  and  playful  caprice  of  some  ancient  despot* 
The  prince  arriving  at  the  Sitingil,  or  terrace  qf 
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ceremonies,  takes  his  seat  on  the  throne,  the  chiefs 
of  ail  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  squat- 
ting on  the  bare  ground,  the  heir  to  tbe'throM 
only  being,  when  in  high  favour,  admitted  to  a  seat 
of  some  little  distinction >  The  troops  of  all  descrip- 
tions, whether  those  of  the  household  or  the  nbUe 
militia  of  the  provinces,  then  pass  before  tlie  prince 
in  review,  moving  mostly  according  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  country  in  a  strutting  or  daaeing  atti- 
tude, and  exhibiting  costumes  the  most  grotesque 
and  ludicrous  than  can  well  be  imagined.  Soma 
appear  in  the  ancient  dresa,~other8  in  the  more  mo* 
dern  garb  of  the  country,  and  these  to  an  Euro- 
pean are  the  most  becoming;  others  superadd  sone 
of  the  more  antiquated  portions  of  the  costume  qf 
Holland.  I'lie  absurd  solemnity  of  some  of  the 
figures,  and  the  extravagant  and  wild  gestoree  of 
others,  afford  to  a  stranger  a  trial  too  severe  fi>r 
the  most  determined  gravity. 

The  public  charity  to  be  distributed  in  eonibr* 
mity  to  the  instittttions  of  Mahomed,  is  now  dis- 
played  in  slow  procession,  to  the  sound  of  a  hun- 
dred bands  of  native  musie.  It  consists  of  dressed 
food,  chiefly  rice,  piled  up  into  a  eonieal  mass  of 
four  or  five  feet  high,  tastefully  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  each  mass  suppcHted  on  a  separate  lit- 
ter, borne  along  by  porters  dressed  fw  the  oooa- 
sion.  From  their  shape  and  size,  and  still  more 
because  they  are  thought  to  be  emblematic  of  the 
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bounty  of  the  sovereign,  these  masses  of  food  are 
emphatically  and  figuratively  denominated  "  mouxi^ 
taiof*"  After  being  duly  exhibited  in  proeeanoiiy 
they  are  carried  to  the  houses  of  the  nobles  of  rank, 
according  to  their  size  end  qualities*  and,  being 
thnrnn  down  in  their  eourt-yardsi  there  ensues 
among  the  retainers  of  the  chief:}  an  indecent  but 
amicable  scramble  for  them. 

That  portion  of  the  iestivitiee  of  the  day  which 
have  tlieir  origin  in  the  connection  with  the  Euro- 
pean authority,  are  not  the  least  remarkeble,  or 
least  at  wiMiee  with  the  duties  of  good  Muss^ 
mans.  No  sooner  is  the  injunction  of  the  Koran, 
die  distrifantion  of  charity  complied  with^  thanime 
is  served,  and  half  a  doeen  bumpers  are  quafibd 
off  by  the  Mahomedan  monarch  and  his  subjects, 
to  the  health  of  their  £uropean  alli^  and  them* 
edves.  The  eveliing,  by  long  establidied  custom, 
is  passed  at  the  residency  of  the  European  ciiief, 
wheramsybe  seen  efv^ryyear  the  strange  ^ec- 
ftade  of  a  Mussulman  prince  and  his  court  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  the  sacrljice^  or  comme- 
mofalkig  the  death  and  nativity  ol  the  Prophet^ 
by  %  Bacehanaliaw  ftaat  in.  the  house  of  a  Chri^ 
tianl* 


^  The  author  has  often  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  his 

^gimess  the  SulUu  ol  Java  on  such  occasious. 
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In  most  of  the  Mahomedan  institutions  of  the 
Javanese,  we  discover  marks  of  Hinduism,  The 
institutions  of  the  hitter  have  in  reality  been  ra> 
ther  modified  and  built  upon  than  destroyed,  and 
in  viewing  them,  we  cannot  withhold  the  tribute 
of  our  applause  to  the  discreet  and  artful  conduct 
of  the  first  Mahomedan  teachers,  whose  temperate 
zeal  is  always  marked  by  a  politic  and  wise  for- 
bearance.   The  present  priests  of  Java  are  the 
succc.v>ors  in  office,  and  almost  in  duty,  to  the 
priest  and  astrologer  of  the  Hindu  village. .  The 
latter  were  entitled  to  a  small  share  of  the  crop, 
and  the  same,  under  the  legitimate  Arabic  name  of 
Zdkat,  or  alms,  is  now  paid  to  the  Mahomedan 
priests.    This,  which  ought  by  law  to  be  a  tithe, 
is  but  a  ^2  J  til  of  the  staple  crop,  and,  by  the  fru- 
gal piety  of  the  donor,  who  selects  for  his  spi* 
ritual  guide  the  smallest  sheaf,  often  still  less. 
The  contribution  is,  indeed,  strictly  eleemosynary, 
but  usage,  prescription,,  and  superstition,  ren- 
der the  payment  more  imperious  and  punctual 
than  any  municipal  law  could  render  it.  This, 
with  fees  at  marriages  and  funerals,  and  small  gjfts 
at  festivals,  constitute  the  incomes  of  the  Javanese 
priests,  who  are  a  peaceful,  contented,  and  re- 
speetable  portion,  of  the  Javanese  peasantry,  liv- 
ing in  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  ordinary 
cultivators. 

Neither  the  prayers  nor  the  fastings  of  the  In* 
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dian  isiandersy  commoiily  speaking,  are  very  rigid. 
The  lower  orders  know  little,  and  care  less,  about 

these  matters.  *  Such  is  the  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness  of  some  of /them  in  Java,  of  which  I  can  per- 
sonally speak,  that  they  do  not  even  know  the 
name  of  the  Prophet  whose  religion  they  prolciis 
to  follow.  Once  when  presiding  in  the  Resident's 
court  at  Samarang,  a  peasant  was  about  to  give 
evidence  on  oath,  when  I  directed  him  to  be  in- 
terrogated on  the  nature  and  obligations  of  the 
oath  he  was  about  to  t^e.  It  came  out  that  he 
had  never  heard  the  name  of  Mahomed,  and. 


•  M  The  leliglon  of  these  peojile  if  Muhomedanisni,  Fride^ 
is  their  Sabbath,  but  I  did  never  see  any  difference  that  they 
make  between  this  day  and  any  oihcr  day,  only  tht  Sultaa 
himself  goes  thtu  to  tiic  mos(jue  twice.  L<{/a  Laut  never 
goes  to  the  mosque,  but  pfays  at  certain  huurs,  eight  or  ten 
times  io  a  day ;  wherever  he  is,  he  is  very  punctual  to  his 
eioonlcal  hom,  tad  if  he  be  oo  board,  wiU  go  ashore  on 
purpose  to  pray,  for  no  business  or  company  hinders  him  from 
^his  duty*  Whether  he  is  at  home,  or  abroad,— -in  the  house, 
or  in  a  field,  he  leaves  all  Ms  company,  and  goes  abont  100 
yards  ofl',  and  therj  kneels  down  Lu  liis  di  ^<)ll<>ll.  He  lirat 
kisses  the  ground,  then  ]»rnyh  uioud,  and  tiivtrs  liniib  in  his 
prayers  be  kisbes  the  ground,  and  does  the  banie  witeii  he 
leaves  ofL  Hi*  teroatUs  and  wives  and  his  children  talk  and 
singt  arpla^  Aoiv  Ihey  please  all  the  time,  but  himself  is  very 
serious.  The  meaner  sort  of  people  have  liiilv  devotion  ;  / 
did  never  see  tt  HI/  of  thematthcir  praters,  or  f^ointoamos^^ 
«— Danipicr's  Voyages,  Vol.  I,  p.  338. 
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when  urged  upon  the  sufajecty  he  prommnced  with 
great  simplicity  the  aame  of  his  village  priest! 
The  lower  orders  even  diqilay  a  most  singular 
levity  upon  these  points.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Yugi^akarla,  I  met  one  evening  a  baud  of 
labourers  returning  from  their  work,  and  their  ex* 
traordinary  amusement  was  as  foUows :  One  of 
tlie  party  was  repeating  a  verse  of  the  Koran» 
which  he  had  somehow  acquired,  and  mimicking  a 
preacher  of  their  acquaintance.  When  he  had 
done»  the  rest  applauded  him  by  a  loud  shout,  and 
a  convulsive  roar  of  laughter.  He  again  repeated 
the  verse,  and  received  the  same  approbation,  and 
this  was  their  diversion  as  they  passed  on  to  their 
houses.  I  do  not  quote  these  cases  as  eztraordi* 
nary  examples,  but  as  a  true  picture  of  the  popu* 
lar  feeling  on  the  subject  oi'  religion.  I  do  not 
mean,  in  general,  to  assert,  that,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, the  Javanese  are  incapable  of  conducting 
themselves  with  decorum,  but  certainly  there  is 
neither  bigotry  nor  austerity  in  their  religious  be- 
lief, and  most  frequently  it  has  not  much  solem- 
nity, and  hardly  ever  any  austerity. 

Some  of  the  higher  classes,  now  and  then,  pay 
a  more  sober  and  decent  regard  to  the  exterior  ob- 
servances of  religion,  but  it  is  not  very  general,  and 
it  is  never  severe.  The  late  sultan  of  Yugyakarta^ 
who  was  a  chief  of  a  most  kind  and  humane  dis- 
position, used  frequently  to  apprize  mo  as  a  jdke, 
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tlMt  his  ittodier  had  ^ne  to  ihe  nmqtie  to  pray 
for  herself  and  Jor  him  too^ — that  he  did  noj;  yet 
tnmbie  himself  with  matters  of  this  8ort»— that  it 
was  thne  enough,  and— that  he  would  be  move  at* 
tentive  as  he  grew  older. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  frequently  under- 
taken by  the  Javanese)  and  all  the  other  Maho- 
medau  tribes,  less  on  account  of  piety,  than  on  ac- 
count of  the  distinctions  and  immumties  which  the 
reputation  of  the  piii^rimage  confers  among  a  simple 
and  untaught  people.  As,  however,  an  extensive  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  where  there  are  no  fixed 
principles  of  morality,  and  no  education,  more  fre- 
quently  produces  depravity  and  cunning  than  im- 
provement or  wiMlom—the  islanders  often  !»-  - 
turn  worse  subjects  than  they  went  away,  and  have 
been  accused  of  misleading  the  people,  and  of  be- 
ing the  most  active  i^gents  in  insurrection  and  re« 
bellioB. 

The  disregard  of  the  Javanese^  and  of  many 
other  of  the  Mahomedan  tribes  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, for  die  negative  precepts  of  the  Koran,  is 
open  and  avowed*  They  entertain  an  universal 
passion  for  intoxicating  drugs.  They  consume 
not  less  annually  than  eighty  thou^nd  pounds 
of  opium.  Although  they  are  no  drunkards^ 
all  classes  partake  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  whie» 
without  reserve,  when  it  comes  in  their  way. 
AnM>Ag  the  native  ciueis  of.  higluittt  xauk»  1 
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member  but  three  examples  of  persons  refraining 
irom  the  open  use  of  wine*  * 

To  the  prohibition  against  games  of  chance 
they  pay  no  regard  on  eaith*  They  are  passion* 
ately  fond  of  gaming*  and  give  way  to,  this  pro* 
pensity  without  restriction  or  resenre. 


•**Thrn  piittinq-  nn  the  roll  upon  my  hea«!,  I  sat  down  in 
the  king's  (of  Achin)  presence,  who  drank  to  mc  in  aqiiavit£tf 
and  made  me  drink  of  many  strange  meats.'* — Davis'  Voyage 
in  ParcbiSi  Vol.  I.  120.—"  Puis  ii  (the  kiDg  of  Adiio)  me 
fit  dooner  h  boirc  dant  un  petit  gobelet  d*or»  poitl  dans  an 
grand  basiin  du  meme  metail,  par  un  eneoque ;  par  le  moyen 
'  dn  Sabandar.  Je  bens  It  la  sant6  de  sa  grandeur,  luy  soc« 
haittant  mcillurc,  en  brcf  cju'ellc  n'estoit  de  present,  et  pcn- 
sant  vuider  ce  petit  gobelet,  la  force  du  brcuvage  me  Ic  fit 
bien-tost  quitter,  et  pcosois  avoir  bcu  du  feu,  en  sorte  qu*il 
me  prit  unc  grande  sueur:  II  me  dit  qu'il  falloit  achever  pa* 
Isqne  j*avoit  bcu  it  sa  lant^,  et  qn'il  estoit  bien  many,  de  no 
pouvoir  boire  k  celle  du  Roy  de  Fiance,  et  qutl  vnideroit 
tout,**— Beaulieu's  Voyage,  in  the  collectioa  of  Melchizedee 
Theremot,  Vol.  I.  p.  54. — ^**This  rice  drink  is  made  of  rice 
boili'd,  and  put  into  a  jar,  where  it  remains  a  long  time  steep- 
ing in  water.  I  know  not  the  manner  of  making  it,  but  it  is 
a  very  strong  and  pleasant  drink.  The  evening  when  the  ge- 
neral (brother  of  the  sultan  of  Majindanao)  designed  to  be 
merryi  he  caused  a  jar  of  this  drink  to  be  brought  into  our 
room,  and  be  began  to  drink  first  himself,  then  afterwards  his 
men,  so  they  took  turns  tall  they  were  all  at  drunk  a»  some, 
before  they  suffered  us  to  drink.  After  they  had  enough, 
then  we  drank,  and  tluy  drank  no  more,  for  they  will  not 
drink  after  us.  The  (ir/irral  leapt  about  our  room  for  a 
little  vvhile,  but  having  his  load,  soou  went  to  sleep. Dam* 
pier,  VoL  I.  p.  369' 
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The  inhibitkm  of  uniry  is  as  little  regarded  as 
tbe  last*  The  mte  of  interest  for  a  loan  is  fre- 
quently inserted  iu  their  written  contractSy  and 
the  amount  sued  for  as  openly  and  avowedly  as  any 

other  debt  whatever. 

The  only  negative  precept  of  the  Koran  by 
which  the  Javanese  can  be  said  strictly  to  abide^  is 
the  prohibition  against  eating  the  flesh  of  hogs, 
the  one  which  presents  no  temptations.  How 
readily  men  are  led  to  make  such  easy  sacri* 
fices  may  be  inferred  from  a  singular  relic  of 
Hinduism  in  Java»  now  confined  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily, an  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  the  cow.  I 
have  seen  many  of  the  princes  in  a  state  of  ine- 
briety from  wine  at  a  solemn  religious  festival^ 
who  most  jifotfs^  abstained  fnmi  tonchiag  beef. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WtATK  (BF  CmiBTIAMITY  Uf  TUB  IMAUS 

AMHORELAOO. 

Ca^alie  md  Pr^estoMi  CkriaUnufmnd^Zml  ^  Aemnfy 
Bmnpean  Jtisetihimri  $9  mmke  Pnsel^tes^Cinamtimua 
m^hick Jruiitrgtedihe  ^fhott  9f  thai  zernl, — N^ne^the  more 

thoroughly  convcrlcd  to  Mahomedanism  adopted  Chriatiani' 
(y. — A  rational  religion  cannot  be  established  until  the  Peo- 
ple arc  more  Civilized. — Superiority  ef  the  ChrisiioM  over 
the  Mahomedmn  and  Pagan  Tribetp  ncfiwhkaanSng'oM  tke 
dmivatifyges  wilder  wkkk  ^key  U^hmr*  ■  CkritHamkjf 
tidered  at  an  Inttrument  ^  CktUxatUm^^^ghrU  Imv* 
lidtd  Muntmane%  usdets  or  misehiewntf.'-^CircumstaneeB 
•which  have  contributed  to  bring  Christianlli/  into  disre- 
pute among  the  Indian  IslnndcrSy  and  their  neighbours. — 
The  misconduct  of  Christians  the  otUtf  obstacle  to  the  Pro* 
pagation  qf  ChrManUy, 

Did  the  nature  of  this  woilc  admit  of  it»  the  pre- 
sent chapter  might  be  extended  to  a  great  length. 
As  it  is  not,  however,  the  object  to  enter  into  * 
any  details,  a  very  few  pages  will  comprehend 

every  remark  that  can  interest  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened reader. 
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The  Christian  reUgion,  as  a  prevailing  worship, 
can  only  be  said  to  exist  in  the  Spice  Ishuids  and 
the  Philippines.  In  the  latter,  the  converted  na- 
tives.are  nominal^  CathoUcsi  and  in  the  former 
mminalfy  Pkrotestants. 

To  descrihe  the  particular  modifications  of  re* 
ligious  practice  induced  by  local  superstitions^  would 
be  equally  imposBiUe  and  unprofitable.  Valentynas* 
sures  us  that  the  Christianity  of  some  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Moluccas,  consisted  in  haying  « little  baptismal 
water  sprinkled  upon  them,  and  being  able  to  ansver 
by  rote  half  a  dozen  common  questions,  which  they 
did  not  understand.  They  were  Christiana  one  day, 
and  Mahomedans  equal  I  ysinoere  another.  Thisgen* 
tieman,  a  clergyman  of  the  reformed  church,  argued 
with  the  chiefs  of  one  place  on  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  active  means  for  extirpating  certain 
beatlienish  pi-actices.     His  arguments  produced 
no  infloence  on  the  minds  of  the  chiefs,  who  ^re 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  practices  in  ques» . 
tion.  **  If,*'  said  they,  **  for  example,  in  a  trial,  the 
evidence  is  so  equally  balanced  that  we  are  at  n 
loss  to  decide,  and  pass  no  sentence,  the  people 
will  murder  each  other.    To  avert  this,  we  must 
pronounce  in  favour  of  hjiQ  who  can  continue  iangm 
est  under  water.**  * 


•  This  is  the  most  usual  form,  among  the  Indian  isiandcrsp 
of  appealing  to  \he  judgment  qf  God* — Valentyoi  Deel  |, 
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.  Both  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  supported 
ichook  in  the  Moluccas  for  veligioiis  iMtnietkm^ 
and  an  allowance  of  rice  was  given  to  the  students, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  great  inducement 
to  frequent  them»  from  whence  it  is  that  the  Dutch 
often  ludicrously  denominate  the  native  converts 
rice  ChrUlians,  Valentyn  quotes  one  case  in  which 
the  reduction  of  the  usual  supply  was  the  cause  of 
dispersing  all  the  students  ;  and  another,  more  fa^ 
vourabie  to  the  native  character,  in  which  the  scho- 
lars  absented  themselvesy  because  the  preacher  * 
spoke  bad  and  unintelligible  Malay  to  them  ! 

The  Portuguese  and  Spanish  adventurers,  who 
first  visited  the  Archipelago,  were  deeply  tinctur- 
ed with  the  religious  frenzy,  bigotry,  and  intole- 
rance of  their  age  and  natioost  and  no  sooner  had 
intercourse  with  the  islanders  than  dief  began  the 
work  of  conversiou.  The  illustrious  Magellan 
himself  set  the  example,  and,  indeed,  fell  a  sacriiice 
to  his  imprudent  zeal  on  this  subject 

Many  circumstances  contributed  to  frustrate  the 
ififects  ^  this  aeal.  The  instructors  were  ^pmint 
of  the  language,  the  habits,  and  manners  of  the 
natives,— the  maouers  of  Europe  were  at  direct 
▼arianoe  with  those  of  the  east,— the  Europeaas^ 
by  their  intemperance,  and,  above  all,  by  their 
avarice  and  rapacity,  brought  their  religion  into 
odium,— and  it  happened  unluckily  that  but  a  very 
little  time  before  the  commencement  of  their  in- 
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t^icoundf  the  people  ef  ike  Arcbipel^go  had  re? 
omed  a  new  i«ligioii»  laore  popular,  beeause  in- 
trodiiced  with  more  sl^U,  and  under  cir^umi»taocea 
mer^  agreeaUa  te  the  feniua  of  their  chaiacter^ 
their  a&te  of  aoeiety,  and  their  temporal  prosperity, 
iLo^  not,  however,  the  violence,  injustice,  and  rai* 
paoity  of  the  first  Europaaoa  estnuiged  tbe  natives 
from  their  worship^  they  were  ati}I  in  time  enough, 
for  scarcely  w  iis  the  Mahoiuedui)  religion  any  where 
fiiUy  e8tabliiibed»  The  greater  number  of  the 
people  of  the  Moluccas  and  neighbour!  !i<(  isles 
were  Pagans,  so  were  many  of  the  Jav^ijbeiie,  and 
9V^an  many  of  the  inhibitanta  of  Malacca  were  ao^ 
The  success  of  the  Mahomedan  tnissionariea, 
eontrasted  with  the  failure  of  the  i^hrulun),  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  to  the  true  cause.  The  Arabe 
and  the  other  Mahomedan  missionaries  conciliated 
the  natives  of  the  country,— ^acquired  their  langudge, 
«-«&Uowed  their  manners,— intermarried  with  them* 
—and,  melting  into  the  mass  of  the  people,. did  not, 
pn  the  one  hand,  give  rise  to  a  privileged  race,  nor  oq 
the  other,  to  a  degraded  cast.  Their  superiority  of 
intelligence  and  civilization  was  employed  only  fof 
the  instruction  and  conversion  oi  a  people,  the 
eHnent  of  whose  rdiigious  opinions  was  ready  to  he 
directed  into  any  channel  into  which  it  Wiis  skil- 
fully diverted*  They  weyre  merchants  as  well  as 
the  Europesnsy  but  nerer  dieaiQt  of  having  itr 
course  to  the  iniquitous  m^ur^  of  piuuclering  tlic 
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people  of  the  produce  of  their  soil  and  industry, 
This  was  the  cause  which  led  to  the  success  of  the 

Mahomedans,  and  it  was  naturally  the  very  opposite 
course  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Christians. 
The  Europeans  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  have  been 
just  what  the  Turks  have  been  in  Europe,  and  the 
consequences  of  the  policy  pursued  by  both  nuiy 
fiiirly  be  quoted  as  parallel  cases. 

The  only  people  among  the  Indian  islanders  who 
adopted  the  Christian  religion  were  those  nations  and 
tribes  who  had  but  partially  adopted  Mahomedan- 
isni,  or  were  still  Pagans,  and  who» among  the  nations 
their  neighbours,  had  made  but  a  secondary  progress 
in  civilization.  None  of  the  greater  and  more  im- 
proved tribes  ever  became  proselytes,  because  they 
hadadoptedmore  heartilytheMahomedandoctrines, 
and  were,  besides,  too  powerful  to  be  wholly  subdued. 

U'he  poverty  and  barbarism  of  the  natives  of 
the  Ardiipelago,  under  their  own  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  deprivation  of  political,  and 
even  of  personal  rights  under  those  of  Europeans, 
forbid  us  to  belieye  that  a  ^rational  Christianity 
either  was,  or  ever  can  be,  under  such  circum* 
stances,  the  character  of  religion  among  them. 
Their  religion,  under  such  disadvantages,  whatever 
its  name,  can  reasonably  be  viewed  as  but  little 
better  than  one  form  of  superstition  distinguiiiii- 
ed  from  another.  No  middle  or  higher  class,  we 
may  be  assuit_d,  can  be  fonned  to  set  an  example^ 
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form  the  niorals  of  the  hiinibler  classes,  in  a 
country,  the  natives  of  which  are,  by  a  fixed  po- 
licy, deprived  of  the  property  of  thij  soil  they  were 
bom  t(\  inherit,  and  where  commerce  is  shackled 
by  the  effects  of  restrictions  and  monopolies^  the 
direct  tendency  of  which,  as  long  as  they  last,  must 
he  to  perpetuate  poverty,  ignorance,  and  superstition. 

Under  all  the  disadvantages  of  intolerance,  bi- 
gotry, and  oppression  in  the  Philippines,  and  of 
B  state  of  slavery  in  tlie  Moluccas,  amounting  to  a 
privation  of  almost  every  genial  right  which  be- 
h>ngs  to  the  natnral  situation  of  these  people,  some 
advantage  may  still  he  discovered  in  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  religion.  It  has  either  given  rise 
to  an  energy  and  intelligence  superior  to  that  which, 
characterizes  the  followers  of  the  other  modes  of 
worship,  or  has  bred  manners  more  nuld,  and 
morals  more  inofibnsive.  * 

Tlie  natives  of  the  Philippines,  who  are  Chris- 
tians, possess  a  share  of  energy  and  intelligence^ 
not  only  superior  to  theur  Pagan  and  Mahomedan 
brethren  of  the  same  isl^ds,  but  superior  also  to 


*  IndepeDdent  of  the  direct  influence  of  religious  principleSi 
ao  doubt  a  gpod  deal  of  tbis  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  re«  ^ 
eiprocity  of  kindneis,  good  offices,  and  confidence,  which  a 
aimilanty  of  religious  belief  indttcet  between  thefovernoiv  and 
the  governed. 
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all  the  western  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago,  to 

the  very  people  who,  in  other  period^}  of  their  his* 
tory,  bestowed — ^iaws,— 4anguage,— anddvilization 
upon  them.  They  not  only  excel  these,  bat  the 
more  advanced  nations  of  Hindustan,  as  well  in 
energy  of  character,  as  in  intrepidity  and  intelli- 
gen(;e.  A  well  known  fact  will  place  this  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt.  In  the  intercolonial  naviga- 
tion of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  Indies 
the  natives  of  Manila  are  almost  universally  employ- 
ed as  gunners  and  steersmen;  that  is,  in  those  offices 
where  it  is  necessary  to  combine  skill  and  firmness 
with  mere  physical  labour  and  agility.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact,  that  the  natives  of  Uindustan^ 
frith  their  present  character,  are  incapaUe  fsS  bnng 
bred  to  fill  sucli  offices. 

The  natives  oi  Amboyna,  who  are  Christians^ 
are  much  superior,  both  in  morals  and  intelligence^ 
to  their  countrymen  who  are  Ma]ioniedans,and  not- 
withstanding ail  the  oppression  they  have  enduredf 
'  are  a  peaceable  and  most  inoffimsive  race  of  men* 
In  tlie  Dutch  armies,  they  ranked  above  all  the 
other  Asiatic  troops,  an'd  were  paid,  equipped,  and 
considered  on  this  scale  of  merit. 

Without  venturing  at  pixjsent  to  decide  upon  our 
right  to  impose  our  religion  upon  the  people  of  M9 
portion  of  India,  or  our  claim  to  aihitrate  for 
tht'in  in  a  matter  of  conscience,  it  will  be  fair  to 
view  Christianity  in  its  induence  asiamere  instrument 
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of  cmliMtioD.  The  moti  8ceptic8l»  tiieB»  may 
admit  that  it  muat  tend  to  the  untpeakaUe  benefit 

of  the  governed  to  be  of  the  same  religious  hclydi 
ffith  thor  goveraoiSy— that  mutual  conhdenee  must 
be  atrengthened,—- and  benevolence  and  kindness 
increased^  by  an  accordance  of*  opinion  on  no  mate- 
rial a  point.  It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  barbarians  of  the  Archipelago  should 
ever  adopt  a  material  and  beueticial  portion  of  the 
huaamty,— improvement,— and  morality  of  Eun^ 

.  without,  at  the  same  time,  adopting  the  religion 
with  which  these  concomitants  oi  civilization  are 

'  so  dosely  interwoven. 

A  perfect  freedom  of  colonization  and  settle- 
ment to  Europeans,  an  equality  of  rights  to  every 
denomination  of  inhabitants,  and  an  unlimited  and 
unrcstrieted  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse, 
will  prove  the  ceitain,  but  the  only  means  of  dis- 
seminating civilization  and  Christianity^  which,  in 
such  a  case,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  for  the 
one  cannot  be  supposed  to  make  essential  progress 
without  the  other.  In  a  country,  such  as  the  In* 
dian  Archipelago,  no  where  peopled  to  within  one 
third  of  its  capacity  to  maintain  a  thriving  popu-  . 
lation,  there  exists  the  most  ample  field  for  such 
jmprovement  j  and  we  have  only  to  divest  ourselves 
of  the  disgraceful  and  sordid  prejudices  which  Wte 
for  more  than  three  centuries  reduced  these  flne 
countries  to  misery  and  slavery,  and  suffer  the  or- 
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Hmrf  and  natural  course  of  human  society  to  pro- 
ceed without  intciTuptiou,  to  ensure  a  tranquil  and 
certain  success. 

The  feehle  eflbrts  made  to  propagate  Christianity 
byinsulated  and  unprotected  missionaries,  have  prov- 
ed, and  must  always  prove,  either  injurious  or  nuga- 
tory.* The  Christian  religion,  in  the  countries  of 
the  Archipeli^o,  and  in  those  around  it,  is  justly 
unpopular,  because,  in  every  instance,  it  has  either 
been  the  instrument  of  political  intrigue,  or  been 
propagated  by  violence,  when  the  consequence  of 
its  introduction  has  been  the  inevitable  loss  oC  .the 
most  valuable  political  and  civil  rights.  The  na« 
tives  now  view  it,  therefore,  as  the  badge  of  sla- 
very, and  every  where  resist  its  introduction.  It 
is  the  religion  of  the  people  only,  where  the 
people  are  weak  enough,  and  the  territory  li- 


•  As  to  the  cdMvorfs  these  people  (ihc  Catholic  Mission- 
tries)  have  nade,  I  have  been  credibly  iofortncd  that  they 
m  chiefly  of  the  very  poor  people,  and  that.  In  scarce  times, 
dieir  ahns  of  rice  have  eouverled  mora  than  their  preaching ; 
and  as  to  those  also  who  have  been  eomeried,  at  they  cafl  it, 
that  is,  to  beu'ls  and  new  images,  and  belief  in  the  I'ope, 
they  have  fallen  olf  ai;nin,  as  rice  grew  plontilul,  and  woulJ 
no  longer  be  Christians  than  uhile  the  priests  administered 
food  to  them.  Yet  I  cannot  think  bat  that  these  people,  who 
htfte  sQch  DotioBft  of  a  Supreme  Deily,  might,  by  the  industry 
and  example  of  giood  men,  be  brought  to  embrace  the  ChritUan 
laitb^Dampiery  Vol.  11.  p.  9G. 
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uited  enough  to  enable  the  Eurapeanft  to  eflbct 
a  total  subjugation,  as  in  the  examples  of  Lneonia 

and  Amboyna,  in  which  the  European  power  is  con- 
oentratedy  and  the  nathrea  of  the  oountiy  too  few 
for  effectual  resistance.  Even  here  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  has  generally  been  the  work  of  violenoe» 
and  not  of.persuaaion  ;  and  the  tribes  who  preftr** 
red  poverty  to  foreign  domination  have  fled  to 
the  mountains,  and  are  still  unconverted.  All  the 
countries  which  surronnd  these  are  still  uncoB- 
vcrtcd.  Majindanao  and  Sooloo,  so  near  to  Lu- 
couia»  have  always  resisted  alike  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  bisfe»  aetne, 
and  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  large  island  of 
Celebes,  were  offered  at  the  same  moment  the  re* 
ligions  of  Mahomed  and  of  Christ,  and  tltey  gave 
the  pref  erence  to  that  which  did  not  endanger  their 
national  independence.  Since  then  deprived  of 
their  rich  commerce  and  their  independence,  by 
the  Christians,  they  have  had  at  least  no  temporal 
motive  to  repent  of  their  choice* 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity in  ihe  great  nations  of  Asia,  who  are  the  im- 
mediate neighbours  (d  the  tribes  of  the  Indian 
islands,  we  shall  discover  am^e  coiroboration  of  all 
that  has  been  here  advanced.  In  every  country  of  the 
£ast,  Christianity  has  been  introduced  to  the  peo« 
pie,  along  with  the  invariable  and  odious  associates 
of  unprincipled  Ambition,  and  commercial  rapacity* 


Diyiliz 
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« 

In  Japniff  the  iatriguet  of  Ihe  Chriatisn  mumn- 

aries,  and  those  who  employed  them,  caused  the 
massacre  of  many  tliousami  Chrktiausy  in  a  perse- 
ctttien  more  swfnl  and  extensive  than  any  of  whidi 
the  annals  of  Christendom  itself  afford  an  example. 
The  perpetual  proscription  of  their  reli^on,  and  the 
^  iots  of  that  fist  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
globe,  to  the  intercourse,  and  almost  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  rest  of  mankind  followed.  The  Chi- 
•neseyt  as  the  infloenee  of  the  Christians  was  smal- 
ler among  them,  and,  therefore,  excited  less  alarm, 
endured  them  longer,  but  they,  too,  iinally  ex- 
pelled thcBiy  because  they  saw  no  end  to  their  rest- 
less and  unprincipled  ambition.  In  Tonquin,t 
Cochin-China,!!  and  Camboja,  they  were  persecut- 
ed, execnted,  or  expelled,  and  a  similar  treatment 
was  pursued  towards  them  in  Siam.§ 

With  the  exception  of  the  obstacles  which  the 
impolicy  of  Europeans  themselves  has  created  a- 
gaiiist  the  propagation  of  their  religion,  there  exist 
no  others.  The  habits  and  character  of  the  peqpie 
of  this  portion  of  Asia  are  not,  in  any  res|>ect,  in- 
imical to  the  adoption  of  a  new  ibrm  of  worship* 
They  are  rather,  indeed,  in  thut  stage  of  society 


•  Kcmptrr.  Vol.  11.  13  >ok  iv. 
+  Duiialdf  s  China,  Vol.  II. 

%  Choix  Lettres  EdiCiantes,  Tom,  II.  p.  32,  ei  se^imni* 
I  Choix  Lettres  £difiantes.  Tom.  II.  p.  72;  &c. 
I  Ktmpfer^  JapaOi  Vol,  L  B.  U. 
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in  which  new  opinions  arc  listened  to  with  most 
avidity.  What  M.  X^a  Loubere  says,  from  his  ex- 
perience of  the  Siamesey  is  still  more  applicable 
to  the  races  wliose  history  I  am  writing.  **  Tlic 
Orientals,"  *  says  he»  have  no  prejudice  for  any 
religion,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  the 
beauty  of  Christianity  has  not  convinced  them,  it 
is  principally  by  reason  of  the  bad  opinion  which 
the  avarice,  'treachery,  invasions,  and  tyranny  of 
the  Poituguese  and  some  other  Christians  in  the 
Indies,  have  implanted  and  rivetted  in  them."  t 


«  Thb  observation  is  much  too  general  and  ought  not  to 

be  extended  to  the  west  of  the  Berhampootr. 


VOL,  II. 
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CHAPTER  L 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

ARCHIPJBJLAOO. 

Hidory  of  the  Archipelago,  nahtrally  divided  into  two  parts. 
Native  and  European. — The  History  of  three  of  the  Native 
tribes  only  ivorl/t  a  separate  detail. -^European  History. — 
Paucity  of  <rreat  Events,  and  g/rema  rkable  Characters,  to  what 
to  be  ascribed* — Most  remark  able  Native  Characters, — The 
Lakiimana^  or  Admiral^ Malaccas—Character^ Atiatie 
Settler$,Shekh  Maulana,  Sidtan  qf  Cheribon, — Remark* 
able  European  CharactertJ— Antonio  Gahan^  the  greatest 
man  of  whom  the  History  of  the  Archipdago  makes  men* 
tion. — Character  of  Albu(]uerque. — Of  St  Zavier, — Pauci- 
ty qf  Eminent  Characters  among  the  Dutch. —  Character  of 
the  early  Governors. —  Character  of  Speelman,  the  most  re» 
markaUe  individual  of  the  Dutch  History  qf  the  Indies. — 
Catues  nhich  proved  hostile  to  the  appwranice  of  dstUn* 
ffdthed  talent  among  the  Dutch  CclonisU. 

The  history  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the  one  comprising 

the  Native,  and  the  other  the  European  story. 
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The  fiiit,  alone,  has  an  immediate  relatioo  to  the 
nafcine  of  the  work  which  I  have  undertaken  to 

write ;  but,  as  the  dominion  which  European  na- 
tions have,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  establish^ 
ed  m  the  Archipelago,  has  produced  a  most  im^ 
portant  influence  on  the  fortune  and  character  of 
the  native  races,  a  sketch  of  its  history  could  not 
be  dispensed  with.  To  the  native  history,  I  have 
devoted  six  short  chapters  ;  and  to  the  European 
narrative  three.  Both  are  too  obviously  defective 
in  interest  and  dignity  to  demand  the  solemn  and 
continuous  narrative  of  regular  history,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  treated  the  first  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the 
progress  of  social  order  in  a  condition  of  society  in 
many  respects  novel  and  peculiar ;  and  the  seconds 
principally  in  its  bearings  on  the  first,  avcnding,  as 
unnecessary  to  my  purpose,  and  probably  as  of  lit- 
tle interest  to  the  general  reader,  the  details  of  cOr 
Imki  intrigue  and  depravity. 

With  the  view  of  superseding  any  objections 
which  might  be  urged  against  this  plan,— of  giving 
some  degree  of  unity  to  the  present  book, — and  of 
•  supplying  useful  or  necessary  information  to  the 
more  practical  reader,  a  chapter  is  subjoined,  which 
embraces,  in  the  form  of  a  chronological  table,  a, 
detail  of  the  whole  events  of  the  history  of  the  Ar« 
^pelago^  whether  native  or  European. 

J^t^ong  the  innumerable  tribes  of  the  Arc|iipc- 


M6       prAlimjnaet  bbmarkb  ok  TB|B 

hgo,  fhe  gnBt  nations  inhahitin|^  Java^  Sumatra, 
and  Cel€bes»  from  the  moio  ikvoui*iibl#  ^"fr^ntttn 
eoB  under  which  Aej  haive  boen  plaoed*  haiFOi  m 
all  known  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Archipela^ 
go,  distingvished  themaelTea  aboye  the  other  trihei^ 
— bjrtheir  knowledge  of  letterB,--^i]sefiil  art8,«-«Qd 
arms, — in  a  word,  by  their  progress  in  civiiiaatioiu 
That  civilisation  has,  by  various  meaaa,  boon  apiead 
throughout  the  Archipelago,  and  influenced  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  neighbouring  tribes* 
Their  governments  have  long  assumed  a  regular 
form,  and  records,  or  consistent  traditions,  have 
handed  down  to  us  a  narrative  of  their  transactions* 
Their  history  alone,  therefim,  is  deserving  of  oon* 
sideration,  and  forms  the  first  department  of  this 
book.  To  the  history  of  the  most  civilized  of  these 
nations,  the  Javanese,  three  chapters  aro  aasign*. 
ed  ;  and  one  is  appropriated  for  each  of  tlie  other 
two,  which  will  comprise  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 
narrate  of  their  transactions. 

With  regard  to  the  European  history,  three  na- 
tiona  only,  the  Portuguese^  the  Dutch^  and  the 
SpmimrdSf  bwveestaUidied  a  dominioii  ef  such  ex^ 
tent  or  duration,  as  to  produce  a  material  mtiuence 
upon  the  condition  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and 
Ae  story  of  each  of  these  is  treeted  of  an  a  disdnot 
chapter. 

hi  peruaii^  both  the  native  and  Eurepeen  story, 
d&e  reader  will  not  fid  to  remaik  both  the  jpeu* 
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city  of  great  events,  and  the  absence  of  great  cb*- 
raetan,  on  the  thmtie  of  Folyneiiaii  hiatory* 
There  is  no  circuniBtanee  in  their  history,  unlaH 
we  except  their  discovery  by  £uropeaiis»  which 
iima  to  be  conaidaied  among  iho  groat  ofonta  of 
the  common  history  of  mankind  ;  and  hardly  an 
indiriduaiy  of  such  prominent  fortune  or  endovr* 
maatf  as  to  mk  with  the  great  men  of  other  coobp 
tries.  This  phenomenon,  as  far  as  the  natives  are 
concerned,  may  be  traced  to  the  insulated  situation 
of  those  aegions^'  i'to  the  barbariam  of  their  inha- 
bitants,—eud  to  the  physical  condition  of  insular 
and  tcopical  countries,  the  very  nature  of  which  has 
pramd  an  inanpetabb  barrier  to  the  gfoai  and  ainin^ 
tious  movements  and  migrations  which  have  marked 
the  progMssef  natioQS  equally  or  more  barbarous  in 
laDsporato  and  continental  cihnates.  In  tbe  Indian 
islands  the  field  is  wanting  for  the  exercise  of  great 
miiitarv  tslffits  thev  have,  of  oonseiiuence. 
Mfir  eKistod.  Such  a  AaUenassof  inleUaet  is  tho 
result  of  such  a  state  of  society,  and  such  a  climate, 
that  we  may  usually  i^eekon  that  the  greatest.povers 
of  the  MtfM  mind  win  hardly  bear  a  eampariaon, 
in  point  of  strength  and  resources,  to  the  ordinary 
staMdaid  of  the  buouni  widerstandi^g  in  the  bigbost ' 
stages  of  ^nliaation,  though  they  may  nooeasarily  be 
better  suited  for  distinction  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
slwiaaiiinwhiohtheyafe  called  intoaction>  Theonlj 
native  diaiaotersy  whose  genius  pboea  them  above  th# 
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U8ua]  mediocrity  of  their  country  and  ages,  are  the 
Laksimana  of  Malacca,  iSura/MUi, the  Salineseslaf^ 
Senopati,  prince  of  Malannn,  and  his  grandson,  the 
Sultan  Agung,  Of  these,  the  most  distinguiished, 
beyond  ail  compare,  was  the  LakwnanOp  or  admird 
of  Mahomed,  king  of  Malacca,  a  chief  endowed 
with  a  courage,  prudence,  and  resources,  which 
enabled  him,  for  years,  to  make  head  against  the 
eonqnering  arms  of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  the 
generosity  to  do  justice  to  his  great  qualities. 

The  Asiatic  strangers  who  settled  in  the  Arohi* 
pelago,  and  eflected  so  great  a  revolution  in  its  re- 
ligious and  even  political  history,  as  they  belonged  to 
nations  in  a  higher  state  of  social  improvement  than 
the  native  tribes  of  the  Archipelago,  so  were  thor 
intellectual  powers  usually  of  a  higher  order  and 
more  vigorous  character.  The  iiartieular  adveo* 
turers,  however,  who  found  their  way  into  the  Iti« 
diau  islands,  were  unfavourable  specimens  of  the 
people  whom  they  represented.  Instead  of  being 
bold  militaiy  adventurers,  advanced  to  rank  and 
command  by  their  talents  and  exploit^,  or  ambi* 
tiotts  duels  of  distinguished  birth,  they  were  petty 
tmders,  whose  minds  were  narrowed  by  the  hum* 
bleness  of  their  occupations.  With  all  the  aids 
of  canonisation,  therefore,  few  of  their  names  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  and  still  fewer  have,  from 
any  real  merit,  a  claim  to  have  those  names  ron 

corded.   The  most  distinguished  k  SbM^ 
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Iana»  who  founded  in  Java  three  considerable  states, 
which  were  handed  down  in  a  long  dynasty.  The 
man  who  conquered  at  least  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
and  converted  so  numerous  a  people  to  a  foreign 
religion,  could  have  been  no  Ordinary  person. 

Of  the  European  nations,  the  PoriUij;uese  fur- 
nish by  far  the  most  nomerous  list  of  distinguished 
cfameters,  and  the  following  names  deserve  parti- 
ctdar  notice.  Alphonso  Albuquerque,  Magellan, 
Antonio  Galvan,  and  St  Francis  Zavier.  Of  these, 
or  of  any  names  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  incomparably  the  greatest,  ex- 
cept that  of  Magellan,  whose  merits  scarcely  belong 
toonrpresentsnbject,  isthatofthe  vhrtuous,  the  pious, 
the  discreet,  and  heroic  Galvan.  He  composed  the 
odious  dissentionsofhis  countrymen  in  the  Moluccas, 
1ntroduce4order  and  tranquillity  into  thoseoppressed 
islands,  purity  into  the  European  administration, 
and  instituted  semiiUnies  for  education,  of  such  ap- 
proved fArioin,that  they  afterwards^becamethemodrf 
for  similar  ones  established  on  the  continent  of  In- 
dia, and  in  Europe.  The  highand  heroic  enthusiasm 
-of  his  character  is  displayed  in  his  successively  chal- 
lenging to  single  combat  the  two  principal  kings 
of  the  Moluocas,  to  save  the  efitision  of  blood,  and 
put  a  speedy  end  to  the  horrors  of  war.  This 
great  man,  whose  high  endowments  were  not  in 
request  with  his  countrymen  in  the  east,  and  were 
not  appreciated  in  the  west,  was,,  after  a  short  ad. 

▼0L«  //.  T 
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ministration  of  two  yean,  temoved  from  his  trust ; 
andy  on  bis  return  to  Portugal,  permitted  to  dis 
from  want  in  a  prison. 

Tlie  conqaeror,  Albuquerque,  was  a  brave  oflScer, 
aud  eudowed  with  the  great  and  high  qualities 
neoessarjr  for  the  government  o£  men  in  the 
tuibnlent  and  violent  eareer  pursued  by  the  first 
Portuguese  conquerors ;  but  his  conquest  oi  Ma- 
lacea  is  not  amoqg  the  most  distinguished  events 
of  his  brilliant  administration.  The  conquest 
was>  in  itself,  an  act  of  palpable  injustice ;  it  was 
carried  into  eiKct  with  peculiar  ferocity ;  and  suck 
was  the  want  of  wisdom  and  moderation  which 
marked  his  own  short  administration  of  the  new 
aoquisitioUff  that  he  laid  the  seeds  of  much  of  the 
misfortunes  which  attended  the  future  history  of 
the  ill-fated  city. 

The  apostle' of  the  Indies  deserves  to  be  const* 
(Icrcd  as  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  one  of  the 
most  disinterested,  virtuous^  and  useful*  that  ever 
visited  the  Indies.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  ^rue 
ston/  without  forming  this  conclusion. 

The  Dutch,  from  their  more  extensive  power, 
we  might  be  led  to  expect,  would  have  produced  a 
long  list  of  eminent  individuals,  but  this  has  not 
been  the  case.  Not  an  illustrious  luune  has  beea 
handed  down  to  us»  from  the  ranks  of  infisrior  a- 
gents ;  and  we  hear  only  of  those  at  the  head  of 
die  govenunent,  a  drcumstaiaoe  that  may  excite  a 
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fluspieion,  thajb  the  indiscriminate  eulogies  with 
whkk  the  latter  ere  lotded*  they  om  mtber  to  the 
kutare  of  thoir  Ugli  nak,  tbeii  to  the  greetness  of 
tlieir personal  qualities*  Tho'fiviit  govemors-geaeral 
were  mn  of  pittt  good  sensob  atMdy  poio0V9mBC% 
Mmd  mtrepid  eounge,  who  siittouied  their  diffiouk 
tniste  with  applause*  sod  they  wese  in  all  respects 
onponor  to  dieir  £uiopeaBoo«petitoiiof  the  same 
age,  on  the  same  theatre  of  action.  But  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  risen  muob  beyond  the  level 
4if  onluiary  odueatod  KuropjiiM  of  their  ovm 
day.  Coen  was  the  most  remarkable  of  them* 
Their  aiiceesso»  degenerated  £v(m  Uu^  virtues* 
flpethmi  was  ono  of  tbetr*.  asd  may,  vfoa  the 
whole,  be  considered  as  the  most  eminent  of  all 
tbe  characters  which  the  Dutob  history  of  the  In- 
dies has  pcodiued^  U«  waa  a  man  of  ooligfataiiod 

imderstanding,  and  of  active  enterprise,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  man  endowed  with  high  %ualific^ 
tions»  both  for  civil  and  military  command.  These 
qualities  were  displayed  in  a  remarkable  degree,  in 
long  course  of  subordinate  service  i  but  it  turned 
40ut  unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  tbot  when  he 
rose  to  supreme  authorifi/y  he  sunk  into  an  indo- 
lent and  ordinary  voluptuary,  and  did  nothing  to 
^pport  hit  wrly  £uno* 

llie  mercantile  principle,  which  was  perpetual ly 
held  in  view  in  the  Dutch  councils,  was  inimical 
t9  the  growth  and  display  of  geniu9  and  talents  of 
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Hbe  higher  class.  The  persons,  too^  whis  in  lafeer 
thnes,  iastamed  the  foitunes  of  the  Duteh  nation 

in  the  Indies,  were  depraved  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  phced,— by  the  oontempl»- 
tion  of  domestic  slavery,— by  wantoning  in  irregular 
gains, — ^by  the  absence  of  ail  regular  industry  and 
competition,— by  a  long  course  of  domination  over 
the  feeble  races  by  which  they  were  surrounded,— 
and  by  the  want  of  an  equal  enemy  or  rival  to  afford 
a  wholesome  exercise  and  emuUtion. 

The  Spanish  worthies  are  still  fewer  in  number, 
and  1  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  one 
name  of  distinction,  except  that  of  Legaspi,  who 
established  the  Spanish  power  in  the  Philippines, 
and  founded  Manila.  He  was  a  man  of  courage, 
discretion,  and  wisdom,  and  possessed  of  the  en« 
thusiasni  and  the  suppleness  of  character,  which 
suited  him  for  the  novel  and  difficult  charge  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  * 


♦  Lafitau,  Histoirc  des  decouvertes  ct  con(|uetcs  dcs  Portu- 
gjUM  dans  le  uoveau  roondc— Valentyn,  History  and  Dcscrip^ 
lion  of  the  Dutch  Setliemcnto  in  the  £ast  Indies— Ziniga^  Hii^ 
lory  of  the  Philippines. 
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M>  Ancient  Uislnrical  Composition  known  to  the  Javanese,*^ 
Aitemptsat  Histon/sincetlie  Introduction  of  Mahoinedanism, 
-^Character  of  these  attempts — No  great  permanent  empire 
4ver  establUAed  m  Java,  and  tohy — The  latter  part  qf  the 
twelfth  Century,  the  earliett  authentic  deU  aeeertamed^^ 
Listt  ^  ancient  Kinge  meetfy  fihricatitm^^Aneknt  In* 
eoriptkm  f^errti  te^Umdu  Statee,  «tf.  Dohe,  Bram'' 
hanaUt  Mitdang-kamoian,  JSnggolo,  Singhasari,  P^ijaja- 
ran,  Mojopahit, 

!No  one,  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  uuivei*sal  prevalence  of  supersti- 
tion and  credulity,  in  so  rude  a  state  of  society  as 
that  which  exists  in  Java,  will  reasonably  expect  to 
find  the  Javanese  possessed  of  any  remote  records 
deserving  the  name  of  history.  If  the  accounts 
of  their  ancient  story  be  less  monstrously  extrava- 
gant and  impudent  than  those  of  the  Hindus  they 
are  fully  more  childish  and  incongruous.  We 
find  the  mythological  legends  of  ancient  India  7t/r- 
'  turalized  in  Java,  and  blended  with  the  wild  tales 
of  the  country,  while  the  whole,  mixed  up  with 
Jewish  and  Mahomedan  story,  forms  a  mass  of  ab* 
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surdity,  and  of  puerile  incongruity,  almost  unequal- 
led in  the  accounts  of  any  other  people. 

Frmn  the  period  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  Ja« 
vanese  with  Mahomedans,  ibrming  an  exact  paral- 
lel case  ^vith  the  Hindus  of  India,  the  dawning  of 
the  historical  truth,  and  some  common  sense  and 
moderation  may  be  discovered^  brightemng  slowly 
as  we  descend,  and,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  im- 
proving into  records  of  same  consistency  and  mo- 
deration. StiU,  however,  the  professed  object  of  his- 
torical writing  among  the  Javanese  is  amusement^ 
and  not  utility ;  in  their  most  recent  productions  we 
seea  constant  effort  madeto  give  the  most  natundand 
obvious  transactions  an  air  of  romance*  and  even  to 
convert  the  most  ordinary  affiurs  of  human  life  into 
tales  to  amuse  the  fancy.  Every  transaction  which 
weais  an  air  of  mystery  is  eagerly  seized^  and  con* 
verted  into  a  miracle,  or  ascribed  to  supematund 
agency,  while  the  most  important  movements  of 
society  are  either  taken  no  notice  of  at  all,  or 
treated  with  provoking  apathy  and  neglect.  Hie 
unskilfulness  and  awkwardness  even  of  these  at- 
tempts, as  efforts  of  fancy,  are  such  as  to  excite  no 
other  feelings  than  pity  for  the  weakness  of  die  hu- 
man mind  in  the  infancy  ol'  civilization,  in  regions 
of  tlie  world  where  the  strength  and  fertility  of  the 
imagination  have  never  compensated,  as  in  Europe* 
for  the  feebleness  of  reason. 

What  we  are  soon  struck  with  in  JmfO£8e  storj 
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is  its  recentness,  for  even  tradition  does  not  pre- 
tend to  an  antiquity  of  above  a  few  centuries.  In 

the  history  of  the  rude  Javanese,  the  lapse  of  a 
hundred  years  removes  from  their  knowledge  all 
preceding  facts,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  five  • 
times  the  period  among  a  people  acquainted  with 
true  history  and  chronology.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Mahomedan  conversion,  an  affiur  not  yet 
three  centuries  and  a  half  old,  is  already  ancient 
history^  and  enveloped  in  its  miracles  and  myste* 
ries;  and  that  all  previous  transactions  are  involved  * 
in  utter  uncertainty  and  obscurity,  llie  remote  story 
of  the  Javanese  is,  in  fact,  a  At  tope  for  a  disserta- 
tion on  antiquities,  rather  than  a  subject  for  histo- 
ry* and  will  soon  be  discovered  to  relate  with  pro- 
priety io  the  portion  of  this  wori^  which  treats  of 
the  ancient  religion  and  antiquities  of  the  idandi 
to  which  I»  thereibre,  refer  the  reader. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  Java,  one  very  im« 
portant  remark  requires  to  be  premised.  Compact, 
defined,  and,  compared  to  great  empires,  limited,  as 
is  the  territory,  the  island  has  never  been  perma- 
nently united  under  one  sovereign.  The  state  of 
society  in  Java  did  not  supply  those  powers  of  com- 
bined action  which  enable  a  people  to  make  exten- 
sive and  distant  conquests,  and,  above  all,  the  skill 
necessary  to  regulate  and  maintain  them.  A  few 
princes,  more  able  and  ambitious  than  their  contem- 
poraries, have  at  times  subjugated  their  immedi^ 
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neighbours,  and  thus  extended  their  dominions ;  and,. 

*  on  one  or  two  occa^ons,  >ve  see  approaches  made  ta  . 
a  dominion  over  the  whole  idancL  But  the  duiatioa 
of  these  more  considerable  states  is  but  momentary, 
and  marked  wiUi  constant  anarchy  and  rebellioUt 
while  the  natural  detennination  of  the  lodety  to 

'  subdivide  into  small  states,  is  distinctly  marked  in 
every  period  of  the  history  of  the  island.  We  shall 
perhaps,  however,  underrate  the  improvement  of 
the  Javanese,  by  applying  to  them  too  rigidly  this 
test  of  civilisation.    They  possess  the  necessaries* 
the  comforts,  and  some  of  the  refinements, — ^per- 
haps of  the  luxuries  of  life, — in  a  far  superior  de- 
gree to  most  of  the  Nomade  tribes,  who  effected 
and  retained  the  mi^^hty  conquests  of  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  and  China.    The  shejherd  state, 
the  o^spring  of  the  ccdd  and  inmieasuraUe  plaina 
of  Tartary,  and  the  school  both  of  war  and  govern* 
ment,,  could  have  no  existence  among  the  woods, 
the  narrow  valleys,  and  soft  climate  of  Java.  The 
Javanese  are  9iaturalfy  an  unwarlike  people,  and  it  . 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  luxurious 
climate,  that  they  should  want  the  hardihood 
and  manly  virtues  of  the  semibaiberians  of  sever* 
er  regions.    The  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  the  be- 
nignity of  their  climate,  are  a  sort  of  hot*bed,  in. 
which  has  sprung  up  a  sickly  civilization,  wanting 
the  vigour  and  hardihood  of  the  plant  of  a  roughs 
cluhe,  and  more  stubborn  aoil. 
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The  latter  portion  of  the  twelfth  century  is  the 
etriieife  period  of  Javmese  history  to  which  I  em 
with  any  confidence  refer*   Fnm  this  time,  down, 
to  the  establishment  of  Majiouiedanism,  at  the 
doie  of  the  fifteenth  centurj,  a  number  of  consi* 
derable,  but  mdependent  8tates»  existed  in  Java^ 
and  the  religion  of  the  people  was  a  modified  Hin- 
dnisoi,  according  to  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  Bud- 
dha, as  is  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Ancient  Religion*. 
The  theory  of  a  great  monarchy,  and  of  an  antece- 
dent state  of  high  civilisation  and  improvement,  so 
often  pretended  by  the  Brahmins,  has  also  been  foi^* 
•    ed  by  the  national  vanity  of  the  Javanese,  unsupport- 
ed, asafareadyremaifcedy  by  a  shadow  of  procrf*,  and- 
contradicted  by  unquestionable  internal  evidence. 
The  difierent  independent  states  now  alluded  to,  are 
conjectured  by  the  Javanese  writers  to  have  been  so. 
many  seats  of  this  great  monarchy,  and  genealogical 
lists  of  the  sovereigns  of  Java  are  fabricated,  whero 
the  patriarchs  of  Jewish  hirtory,«-die  saints  of  Ma* 
.  liomedan  legends, — and  the  bcroesof  the  Mahalxarat> 
are,  as  occasion  requires,  employed  to  hll  up  a  gap* 
Even  in  the  more  recent  portions  of  them,  these  ge- 
nealogical lists  are  equally  irreconcilable  with  reasoA 
and  Mdi  other.   Some  of  them  go  as  far  bsck  aa 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  established  era,  or  I747 
years,  while  others  modestly  stop  short  at  two,  three,k 
or  five  hundred.   The  most  disordered  discrepan- 
cy prevails  in  these  pretended  chronologies..  Bj 
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one  account,  five  princes  are  described  as  having 
reigned  in  one  place ;  bj  a  second,  seven.  A  seat 
of  empire,  where  four  princes  are  described  as  hav- 
ing reigned  in  a  third  account,  is,  princes  and  all, 
omitted  in  a  foorth.  llie  average  duration  of  a 
reign,  by  one  account,  is  55  years,— by  another,  50, 
•-^«nd  by  a  third,  near  40,  In  short,  they  abound 
as  nincli  in  foUy,  ignorance,  and  ineonristency,  as 
we  have  a  right  to  reckon  upon  in  the  remote 
story  of  a  people  still  rude  and  uninformed* 

Upon  such  fidbulous  relations  as  those  now  allud- 
ed to,  we  can  place  no  confidence  whatever,  and 
our  only  reliance  is  upon  the  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory notices  contained  in  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, from  which  a  Jew  dates  may  be  ascertained, 
though  not  a  single  hint  respecting  the  transac- 
tions of  the  coi^ntry  is  to  be  collected  even  from 
these.  From  the  incompetency  of  our  interpre- 
ters, and  the  absurd  and  mystical  principle,  on 
which  dates  are  generally  reckoned,  such  latitude 
and  unceitainty  of  interpretation  arise,  that  our 
resources  from  inscriptions,  even  in  determining  a 
few  dates,  are  extremely  limited;  and,  in  general,  it 
^vill  scarcely  be  safe  to  trust  to  the  dates  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  them,  except  when  given  in  actual  figures. 

The  remains  of  ancient  palaces  and  royal  tombs, 

but  particularly  of  ancient  temples,— of  numerous 

images  of  stone  and  brass,— and  of  inscriptions  on 

the  same  materials,-  all  dedicated  to  religion,  ia 

11 
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rude  ages  the  only  coniiderible  and  durable 

moiuimeDts  of  art,  still  point  out  to  us  the  seats  or 
eafitals  of  the  principid  native  atalea  in  Java*  and 
tradition  has  handed  down  their  names.  Hie  fol- 
lowing are  the  chiefs  which  existed  in  the  three 
oanturiea  which  pnoeded  the  convenioi  to  Ma^ 
homedanisBii:  Z)oAo,  Brambman^  MUdang^kamth 
ion,  Jmigola^  Singhasari,  Pqjqjarmi,  and  Mo^ 
jopahit.  ConaideiaUe  relics  of  ancient  templei^ 
and  other  stnietuiies»  in  Tarious  situations^  in  the 
midst  of  some  q(  the  most  fertile  distriet;»  of  the 
island*  point  out  wbeie  there  nuut  have  existed 
other .  considerable  states,  but  respecting  these* 
even  tradition  itself  is  silent* 

The  niins  of  Doha  ai«  in  the  fiartile  district  of 
Kidirif  about  tlie  eentre  of  the  ishmd,  counting 
by  its  length  and  towards  the  southern  coast. 
The  earliest  date  I  can  ascribe  to  these  is  the  year 
1117,  of  the  era  of  Salivana,  or  1195  of  Christ. 
Here  leigoed  Jo^o  Boyo^  a  prince  of  high  fame 
in  Javanese  romance. 

The  state  which  existed  at  Brambanan  flourish- 
ed about  the  years  of  Salivana  1188  and  li^l8t 
lor  and  of  Christ.  Of  this  state  we 
know  not  one  syllable  of  the  real  history. 

Tradition  hands  down  to  us  the  name  of  Mu» 
dang'kamolan^  and,  in  the  district  of  Wirosobo^  the 
ruins  of  a  palace  are  still  discernible,  but  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  assign  any  era  to  it» 
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Janggoh  and  Singhasari,  the  first  in  the  district 
of  Surabaya,  and  .the  last  in  that  of  Malang,  both 
towards  the  eastern  part  of  Java,  .are  said  to  have 
flourished  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  fabricat- 
ed aocoimta  assigns  to  them  the  year  1082  of  Sali- 
wia;  anodier*  846;  and  a  third,  818;  but  an  in* 
scription  and  a  real  date,  in  l^ible  figures,  enables 
us  to  determine  that  they  flourished  about  the  year 
1£4&*  At  J^b^^ofo  reigned  the  princes  so  famed 
in  Javanese  romance,  and  from  them  in  those  of 
the  Malays  and  Balinese,  under  the  name  of 
PanjL  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  extract  - 
an  atom  of  true  history  from  the  absurd  and  inco- 
herent traditions  respecting  the  princes  of  Jdng» 
goh  ;  but  it  seems  probable,  that  their  authority 
extended  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island^  and  that  they  displayed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  adventure,  holding  some  con- 
nection with  princes  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the 
island,  which  was  even,  perhaps,  extended  to  India. 

Pqjajaran^  t  about  forty  miles  from  the  modem 
city  of  Batavia,  is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  on- 
ly  ancient  state  of  considerable  extent,  which  ever 
flouridied  in  the  country  of  the  Sundas*  Its  situa^ 


*  An  iuscription  louod  by  roy  friend  Dr  Honfield^  io  the 
eastern  district  of  Pan^itartmt  contains  tbe  date  hete  alloded 
tQ,  with  tbe  name  of  the  prince  and  his  queen* 

t  This  vord  means  anangemaitm 
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tion  is  determined  by  the  foundations  of  a  paiace 
still  distinctly  to  betiaced.  With  respect  to  the  eim 
of  the  foundation  of  Pqjqjaraii,  I  can  discover  no 
date  to  which  I  can  refer  with ,  confidence.  The 
pretended  annals  of  the  Javanese  differ  from  eadi 
other  on  the  subject,  as  widely  as  two  hundi'ed 
years.  The  probainlity  is,  that  it  flourished  during 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  and  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  • 

The  origin  of  the  last  and  best  known  of  the 
Hindu  states  of  Java,  Mqjopahii^  *  remains  aa  un- 
detenuined  as  that  of  Pqjajaran,  In  the  chrono- 
logies of  the  Javanese  writers,  there  is  here»  too^ 
an  irreconcilable  discrepancy  of  ftom  80  to  148 
years.  All  accounts  agree  that  Mojopahit  was 
destroyed  in  the  year  of  ISalivana  14»0U9  or  1^8 
of  Christ,  and,-  from  presumptive  evidence  it  is 
inferred  that  it  may  have  been  founded  about  a 
century  and  a  half  before.  The  dynasty  of  princes 
whieh  rdgned  at  Mojopahit^  appears  to  have  ex* 
tended  its  authority  over  the  finest  provinces  of 
the  island,  and  to  have  spread  the  name  and  arms 
of  the  Javanese  nation  'beyond  the  precincts  of 
their  own  country,  for  it  was  during  this  period  of 


*  The  woni  meuw,  The  place  of  the  bitter  Mofo  tree." 
Places  are  feiy  freqaently  named  by  the  Indtan  iaiandeis 
after  trees  or  plante,  as  Pasnrahaii,  the  pbice  of  the  betel 
vine;  and  Pnjiirakan,  the  place  of  the  Msia  Cbdlti.  The 

bitttrr  Mojo  is  an  iiuagiuar^'  fruit. , 
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thebkrtoiyof  Jsffttlntat  Palembang^  im  SvmMn, 

was  established  the  Javanese  colony,  which  tQthisday 
.  ipeak  the  language  of  Jwm,  aadexiiibit  the  peeuliar 
manners,  customs,  and  foimof  ^verametttof  llwl 
country;  anditwasbythe  same  princes,  though  Javan* 
ese  slory  or  tradition  be  wholly  ailent  on  the  subject^ 
tluil  the  Malayan  stateat  5£n^Aa;7»rff  wassnkyerledl.^ 
The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Mqjopaltit  are  still  visible 
in  tlie  distfkt  of  Wirosoboi  and  botbfram  theexteBt 
of  the  area  which  they  occupy,  not  less  than  ssweral 
square  miles,  and  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  relics 
oi^  arehiteeture,  we  are  inclined  to  form  a  reipect- 
aUe  opinion  of  the  power  of  this  natiiw  stalie,  esti- 
mating it  by  a  just  standard,  and  rejecting  those 
«iagf;enrtioas  which  the  imagination  is  prone  to 
indulge  with  regard  to  all  that  is  tnrolved  in  the 
myitery  of  antiquity.  We  must  not  lorget,  how- 
ever,  diat  much  of  the  ceiebriSy  which  it  enjoys, 
in  the  legends  of  other  countries  of  the  Arshtpe* 
lago,  was  probably  owing  to  the  missionaries  of 
IshHB,  who  dinemiinled  and  exaggen^  the  iiunt 
of  a  conquest  they  had  themseWes  raafc. 

•  Jht  iMvaMoo  ol  Uie  Urritorjr  of  »  somlier  iribc  by  a  gn-Mt- 
cr,  it  M  affair  of  higher  importance  in  the  history  ol  the  for- 
aier  'than  in  that  of  the  latter,  and  more  likely  to  be  prcserv* 
ed  in  their  records  or  tiadiUont.  In  iovcstigpitioat  of  this 
nature,  tbia  circomtlaoce  ou^bt  to  be  kfpt  in  lenembranae. 
I  think  it  a  supposition  not  iin|yrobtble,  that  MojopakU  is 
inni^rantly  applied  by  the  Malays  to  ail  the  eastern  portion  of 
nnckni  Java,  and  to  every  periud  of  its  unci^  history. 
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miSTOET  OF  THE  PAOPAOATION  OF  MAHO^JBDANISH 

IN  JAVA* 

Many  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  introduction  of 
Mahomedanum  involved  in  JabU. — Mahomedanism  intrO' 
duced  among  tome  of  the  more  Westei-rt  Tribetf  150  yeart 
before  it  xoat  etUMtked  in  Java^vDeeay  hindmum  m 
tfavaficUiiaUd  ike  propagation  qf  Makomedamm^MaT 
komedoH  MetokanU  hoi  long  frequenM  tjko  Itland,  pre* 
viomt  to  iko  ottaBNthmtnt  of^Mr  Religion, — An  Hnsuccest' 
Jul  attempt  to  propao^nte  Mahomedanism  in  the  Western 
Districts, — Missionaries  of  l&lam^  in  Javoy  tvere  not  alien 
strangersy  but  persons  Jamiliar  tciih  the  Habits  and  Lan* 
guage  qf  the  People. — Shekh  Mahmat  the  Jirtt  Mistionm 
ary^Raden  Paiahp  a  Javanese  of  the  Colony  of  Palemr 
kmigt  ike  principal  Agent^Hiitiory 9  aeeordingtoikeJa'' 
maete^He  mInJgfiMiff  fair  tke  Sulfoertion  tf  ike  NaUanal 
Religion  of  Jaioa^T%eMakomedam9  defeated  in  the  first  Ac* 
tion, —  Mahomedans  Victorious  in  the  second  Battle ^-^Thetf 
take  and  destroy  the  Hindu  Capital  of  Alojopahit*^ Stric- 
tures on  the  Javanese  Accounts  of  these  Transactions.  Ah^ 

etract  oj  the  true  story  of  Introduction  ike  Religion 
^  Makomed^Political  State  of  Jana^  immediaiefy  h^fim 
ike  Triampk^Makomedmtiem^IUmne  Apo^qfMm 
kemedamem  utuelfy  detignated  Sutuman — Their  Cka* 
rader^SMtk  MauUma  ike  ablest  of  them. — Account  qf 

hit  Converting  the  People  of  the  Western  Districts  Che^ 

riikon,'^Banian^P^afaran,'^General  RefieOi/one. 
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Xhe  establishment  of  MalKniiedanism  in  Jtfva  is 
just  of  347  years  standing ;  yet  even  t^is  event* 
comparatively  so  modeiii»  is  invoWed  in  much  of 
that  fable  and"  perplexity,  which  are  ever  insepar- 
able from  the  story  of  rude  people  in  every  age.  I 
ahall,'in  this  chapter*  /mdeavour  to  glean  for  the 
reader  the  true  circumstances  of  this  transaction, 
where  they  appear  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
merit  narration.  The  event  is  an  important  one 
in  the  particular  history  of  the  people  of  whom 
I  am  rendering  an  account  ^  aaid  so  far  as  it 
illustrates  the  character  of  a  people  in  a  (leculiar 
stage  of  civilization, — of  consc(^ucucu  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  in  general. 

Mahomedanism  was  predominant  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  tlie  Arcliipelago,  at  least  150 
years  before  it  was  finally  established  in  Java. 
«  The  commerce  in  apices*  for  which  the  western 
countries  of  the  Archipelago  were  the  emporia, 
,  atti*acted  thither  some  adventurers  from  the  Ara- 
bian and  Persian  Gulfs*  at  an  early  period*  who^ 
colonizing  on  the  coasts,  became  in  time  fit  in- 
struments for  the  propagation  of  the  Mahomedan 
xeligion. 

No  record  whatever  is  preserved  of  any 
early  intercourse  between  Arabia  and  Java^  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  richest  and 
most  civilized  country  of  the  Indian  islands  soon 
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attracted  the  curiosity  or  cupidity  of  the  Arabian 
traders  or  of  their  descendauts*  naturalized  among 
the  western  liatives. 

The  Hinduism  established  throughout  the  Ar* 
chipelago  was  by  no  means  of  the  sarac  inveterate 
chfloacter  as  that  of  continental  India.  It  had  not 
laid  a  stron«^  hold  of  the  imagination,  and  was  not, 
as  there,  interwoven,  not  only  with  political  instil 
tutions,  but  with  the  coinmon  duties  and  oflBec^  of 
life.  *  It  had  by  no  means  superseded  the  still 
grosser  local  superstitions  of  the  country,  and 
it  was  a  system  in  itself  too  complicated  and 
subtile  to  suit  a  state  of  society  unquestionably 
more  rude  and  unimproved  than  that  in  which  its 
baneful  empire  has  been  so  fully  established.  In 
Java,  which  contained  the  most  civilized  com- 
munity, Hinduism,  we  are  warranted  in  believ* 
ing,  must  have  m|ide  a  deeper  impression  than  in 
any  otiier  country  of  the  Archipelago  ;  and  to  this 
We  ought,  in  some  measure,  to  ascribe  the  long 
rejection  of  Mahomedanism  by  the  Javanese,  after 
it  liad  been  adopted  by  so  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Even  among  the  Javanese,  however,  the 
empire  of  the  Hindu  religion  over  the  human 
mind  was  very  far  from  being  hrmly  established. 
The  propagation  of  Mahomedanism,  when  once 


*  |Iume*a  History  of  England,  Vol,  I. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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the  work  of  converrion  was  fairly  commenced  upon, 

was  rapid,  and  ah  complete  as  the  genius  of  society 
among  the  people  would  permit.  The  period  of 
the  conversion  of  the  great  tribes  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  Archipelago^  may,  indeed,  1  think, 
be  pointed  out  particularly^  as  the  mo&t  flourishing 
period  of  Hinduism  in  Java,  as  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  sliow,  in  the  account  of  ancient  religion  and 
antiquities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  era  of  its  de- 
cline was  that  of  £he  successful  propagation  of  Ma- 
honiedanism. 

That  the  Mahomedans  frequented  the  island  of 
Java  long  previous  to  the  establishment  of  their  reli- 
gion, is  determined  with  certainty,  by  the  existence 
of  their  buiying  grounds,  on  more  than  one  part 
of  the  north  coasts  where  tombs  are  found  of  a  date 
nearly  a  whole  ccniury  earlier  than  the  iall  of  Mo- 
jopahit;  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  convert 
some  of  the  Sunda  tribes  is  said  to  have  been  made 
as  early  as  the  year  of  Salivana  I'^riD,  or  13^28  of 
Christ.  In  the  more  populous  and  civilized  eastern 
districts,  an  attempt  to  propagate  Mahomedanism 
was  made  in  Idli:*  of  the  era  of  Salivana,  or  1591 
of  Christ,  by  a  foreigner  called  Rt^a  Qi&rmen^ 
tad  by  an  Arab  of  the  name  of  Maukma  Ibrahinu 
The  latier  lived  at  GSrsik^  after  this  unsuccessful, 
and,  apparently,  imprudent  and  premature  attempt, 
and  died  there,  in  1534  of  Salivana,  A.  D.  141f?* 
In  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  Indian 
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islanders  to  Mahomedanism  there  is  one  important 
fact  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  Tiew,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries who  brought  about  this  revolution  were  not 
alien  strangers^  unconnected  and  unprepared,  but 
supple  agents  disciplined  for  their  enterprise,  by  a 
knowledge  of  tiie  language,  character,  and  manners 
of  the  people.  We  see  that  in  Java  the  road  had 
been  paved  for  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism, 
by  a  whole  century's  acquaintance,  a  period  during 
which  would  have  been  bred  up  a  number  of  use- 
ful  inferior  agents  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  principal 
actors.  The  discreet  forbearance  of  the  Maho- 
medan  missionaries,  and  the  many  essential  doc* 
trincs  and  practices  of  their  faith,  which  they 
compromised,  show  that,  however  vulgar  and  une- 
ducated, they  were  no  intemperate  zealots,  but  men 
who  understood  the  art  of  governing  mankind, 
and  whom  a  general  knowledge  of  mankind  and 
necessity  had  taught  to  substitute  dexterity  and 
cunning  for  open  force. 

The  principal  state  in  Java,  at  the  period  of 
the  conversion,  was  the  kingdom  of  Mojopahit, 
and  the  name  of  the  ruling  monarch,  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  was  Browijoyo*  *  The  principal 
agents  in  the  work  of  conversion  were  Shekh 
Mahrnal^  the  son  of  an  Arab  priest,  by  a  woman 
II  .         •  -  -    -  I  - 

*  A  foiUnich  n,  it  is  said,  of 'iranuih-Wijaya,  a  iSanskrit 
compound  cpiltict,  meaning  Braman  Uie  Victorious. 
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of  Champa,  whose  mstsr  was  in  the  haram  of  the 
king  of  Mojopahit ;  but,  above  all^  Raden  Patahf 

son  of  Arya  Damar^  chief  of  the  Javanese  colon  j 
of  PiUembangt  in  Sumatra,  already  mentioned* 
This  oolonyt  surrounded  by  Malay  tribes,  and 
mixing  with  them  as  the  less  numerons  party, 
though  the  most  powerful,  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  to  have  become, 
from  this  circumstance,  and  its  natural  connection 
with  Java,  a  prindpal  means  of  propagating  Ma* 
homedanism  in  the  latter  country. 

Tlie  story,  although  involved  in  much  improba* 
inlity  and  contradiction,  must  be  given  as  narrated 
by  the  Javanese  writers  themselves  ;  after  whicli  I 
shall  add  the  necessary  comments  and  strictures* 
During  the  period  of  the  Mojopahit  empire,  a  con- 
siderable intercourse  existed  between  Java  and  the 
continental  part  of  lndia>  and  tlic  favourite  wife  of 
Browijoyo  was  a  native  of  the  Little  Buddhist  and 
Siamese  kingdom  of  Champii,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  iSiam,    the  daughter,  in  short,  of 


*  Here  we  found  two  mdbII  vessels  at  an  anchor  on  the 
ctst  side.  They  were  laden  with  rice  and  lacquer,  which  li 
used  in  japanning  of  cabinets.  One  of  these  came  frojn  Champa, 
bound  to  the  town  of  Malacca,  wliich  belongs  to  the  Dutch^ 

who  took  it  from  the  Portuguese  ;  and  tliis  shows  they  have  a 
trade  with  Champa*  This  was  a  very  prdty,  neat  vessel,  her 
bottom  veiy  dean,  and  curioosly  coaled ;  she  bad  about  forty 
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die  king  of  that  country.   In  ber  own  ooqntry  the 

princess  had  a  sister  who  married  an  Arabian  priest, 
whose  name  was  Shekh  H'ali  Lanang  Jbrahim. 
The  sister  of  the  queen  of  Java,  say  the  Javanese 
accounts,  had  by  this  person  two  sons,  who  are 
known  in  Java  by  the  names  of  Haden  Pandita  and 
Raden  Rahmat  When  they  arrived  at  the  yeara 
of  manhood,  they  were  recommended  by  their 
mother  to  visit  the  court  of  their  uncle  by  mar- 
riage, the  king  of  Mojopahit.  They  accordingly 
embarked,  but  were  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Kamboja,  and  being  detained  by  the  sovereign  of 
that  country,  a  deputation  from  the  Javanese  mo? 
narch  was  necessary  to  eHiect  their  release. 

The  two  adventurers  finally  effected  their  voyage 
to  Java,  and  were  received  and  caressed  by  the 
king  of  Mojopahit.  Of*  Raden  Fandita  we  hear 
no  more ;  but  Raden  Rahmat  became  afterwards 
celebrated  as  the  first  apostle  of  Islam  in  Java, 
made  many  proselytes, --acquired  a  grant  of  land 
iromthemonarch,— and  constructed  the  first  mosque 
ever  built  in  Java.    He  assumed  the  title  of  Susu^ 


meDi  all  armed  with  fDorlanS|  or  broad  swords,  hutces^  and 
tone  guns,  thai  went  with  a  swivel  upon  then*  gannal.  They 
were  of  the  idcilafiefs,  natives  of  Champa,  and  some  of  the 

briskest,  most  sociable,  without  fearfulness  or  shyness,  and  the 
most  ntut  ar.d  dexterous  about  their  ^hlppIng,  of  any  such 
X  bav9  met  with  in  all  my  travels.*'— Dampier^  Vol.  I.  p.  400^ 
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•  hunmi,  abbreviated  Susutum,  and  Swian,  which, 
no  matter  its  literal  signification,  ipeant,  in  its'early 
nse,  apostle,  but  when  assumed  by  the  temporal  so- 
vereigns, two  centuries  afterwards,  is  more  appro- 
priately' explained  by  the  word  Caliph,  as  it  was 
applied  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  successors  of 
Mahomet. 

Among  the  wives  of  Brm^tn/o  was  a  Chinese, 
or  more  probably  the  Creole  descendant  of  a  man 
of  that  nation,  whose  history  is  by  the  native  writers 
connected  with  the  introduction  of  the  Mahome« 
dan  religion.  This  woman  was  repudiated  by  the 
Javanese  monarch,  when  pregnant  of  liaden  Fatah^ 
'  and  made  over  to  the  chief  of  Falembang,  Atya 
Damar,  said  to  have  been  Brow  ijoyo's  own  son. 

Raden  Fatah^  when  he  grew  up,  accompanied 
by  Baden  Husen^  a  real  son  of  Arya  Damary  by 
the  same  mother,  came  to  Java,  botli  converts  to 
the  Mahomedan  religion.  Raden  Fatah  assumed 
the  character  of  a  zealot  and  a  devotee,  but  Raden  . 
Huscn  contented  himself  with  temporal  advan- 
tages, and  the  promotion  he  received  at  the  court 
of  his  grandfather,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  adipaliy  or  governor  of  the  district  ol'  Trung^owd. 
in  due  time  even  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
army,  which  afterwards  encountered  the  forces  of 
the  faiihJuL 

Raden  Fatah  settled  in  the  district  of  Damak^ 
or  Sintaro,  where  he  was  perinitted  to  reside, 

.4 
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through  the  influence  of  his  brother.  His  conduct^ 
howerer,  creating  at  last  mne  saqpicum  at  th* 
capital,  his  brother  paid  bin  a  visit,  and  prevailed 

upon  him  to  make  his  appearance  at  court,  and 
pay  the  aocastomed  homage.  Raden  Fakik  was 
not  only  forgiven,  but  preferred  to  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  cuUpali  of  Bintoro. 

With  this  titk  he  returned  to  Damak^  and  be- 
gan to  intrigue  anew  for  the  subversion  of  the  na* 
tional  worship,  surrounded  by  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  advocates  of  the  new  religion.  Raden  Fa* 
tall  haviiin;,  bvhis  intrimies,  at  leiit;tii  formed  a  con- 
siderabie  party,  and  mustered  a  respectable  force, 
gave  the  command  to  a  Javanese,  who  obtained  or 
assinned  the  name  of  Susuhunan  Udani>\  lor  the 
zealot  himself  api>ears  to  have  been  uo  soldier. 
This  is  alleged  to  have  happened  sn  the  year  1390 
of  S;tlivana,  after  iiadcn  Patah  had  been  no  less 
than  live  and  thirty  years  on  the  island.  1  he  Ma- 
homedan  force  was  encountered  and  defeated  near 
Gdrsikf  by  the  Hindu  forces  under  the  command 
of  Husen^  and  tlieir  general  lulled. 

Raden  Paiah,  not  diseouraged  by  this  de- 
feat, applied  for,  and  obtained  succour  froui,  the 
Jmti^ul  at  Falembangt  and  was  in  condition  shortly 
after  to  assemble  a  ftesh  force,  of  which  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  Susunaii  Kudus,  son  ot  tlie  ij;c- 
neral  who  had  been  defeated  and  killed  in  the  last 
engagement.    Hwei^  still  the  commander  of  the 
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troops  of  Mojopahit,  was  now  in  his  turn  defeated, 
and  the  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  was 
the  capture  cf  Mojopahit,  its  eventual  destruction, 

and  the  triuaiph  of  Mahoniedanisin,  wliich  is  well 
Bsaertained  to  have  happened  in  the  year  of  Sali- 


m 

m 

tian  era. 

The  leading  circumstances  of  this  account  are 
BO  doubt  correct,  but  there  are  some  of  the  minu* 

ter  parts  of  the  detail  irreconcilable  with  truth  and 
probability.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the 
story  of  the  princess  of  Champa^  and  of  the  birth 
of  Radm  Fatah.  Cliampa^  as  already  mention- 
ed, is  a  small  state  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
gulf  of  Siam,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  Hin- 
dus of  the  sect  of  Buddha,  like  the  other  people 
of  farther  India.  The  emigration  of  females  is 
strictly  forbidden  in  all  these  countries,  and,  there* 
fore,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  king  of  Java, 
though  of  the  same  religion,  should  obtain  a  wife 
from  that  country  ;  and  if  he  had,  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  the  vagabond  priest  of  a  foreign  and 
hostile  religion,  should  obtain  in  marriage  her  sister 
and  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  country.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  wile  of  the  king  of  Java  was 
some  humble  female,  ckndestinely  withdrawn  from 
Champa,  and  procured  for  the  king  of  Javs's  ha- 
ram,  by  the  instrumentality  of  some  of  the  Arab 
traders  themselves.   This  princess  is  alleged  by 
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the  Javanese  to  have  been  conveited  to  the  Maho- 
medan  religion  on  the  capture  of  Mojopahit ;  and 

her  tomb,  still  reckoned  a  holy  shrine,  and  attend- 
ed by  Moslem  priests,  is  pointed  out  near  the  ruins 
of  the  city*  In  a  visit  made  to  this  place  in  1815, 
we  discovered,  unfortunately  for  this  account,  the 
date  1^'2U,  distinctly  inscribed  on  the  tomb,  eighty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  as 
many  at  least  before  thg  reputed  death  oi  the  prin- 
cess. 

As  to  the  revoking  account  of  the  birth  of  Ra* 

den  Patahy  in  which  a  father,  and  a  king,  is  repre- 
sented as  giving  his  pregnant  wife  in  marriage  to 
his  own  son,  it  was  probably  the  fabrication  of  a 

later  age,  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  give  a  royal 
pedigree  to  the  founder  of  the  Mahomedan  reli- 
gion. 

All  that  is  important  in  the  history  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Mahomedanism  is  told  in  a  few  words* 
The  Mahomedans,  in  the  course  of  several  ages, 
had  accumulated  in  considerable  numbers.  Many 
of  them  were  persons  who  had  seen  the  nuinnersof 
other  nations :  all  were  superior  in  intelligence  to 
the  natives,  and  were  capable  of  acting  in  combi« 
nation  for  a  great  end they  were  actuated  by  a 
religious  seal,  and,  at  length,  found  an  amlntious^ 
persevering,  and  able  leader.  Ihe  aboriginal  bar- 
barians of  Java,  less  active  and  civilised,  with  a  re- 
ligion which  never  laid  »  strong  hold  of  the  imagi- 
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natioDf  aud>  at  the  momenti  as  is  proved  in  another 
place,  for  a  long  time  on  the  decline,  or  unsupport* 
cd  by  an  active  priesthood,  were  no  match,  not- 
withstandmg  their  numbers,  for  the  zeal  and  ener- 
gy of  their  adversaries.  The  throne  and  govera- 
nitnt  being  subverted,  and  the  leaders  adopting 
the  new  religion,  the  progress  of  conversion  among 
a  people  who,  at  this  moment,  would  almost  adopt 
a  new  religion  on  the  authority  of  a  royal  mandate 
or  proclamation,  was  necessarily  rapid.  ^ 

The  political  state  of  the  island,  previous  to  the 
subversion  of  Hinduism,  may  be  described  as  follows. 
— The  eastern  and  central  provinces,  the  richest 
and  most  populous  districts  of  the  island,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  king  of  Mojopahit,  some  in  a  vassal  s1ate» 
and  others  under  his  direct  sway.  CKeriioit,  and  the 
'districts  around  it,  were  under  petty  independent 
princes.    The  rest  of  the  island,  comprehending 


*  If  we  are  to  credit  the  apocbryphal  authority  of  Mendex 
rioto|  and  there  is  oo  good  reason  to  distrust  it,  the  Hindu 
reliftion  existed  entire  in  the  independent  kingdom  of  Pasuru- 
hOM,  68  years  after  the  fall  of  Mnjopahit.    Thv  chief  of  Da- 

niak,  and  oUkt  Mahonnflan  princos,  ucnt  against  it  in  the 
yenr  1546,  ar.d  were  ciiliaud.  I  into  acconjpauii'd  the  ex- 
petiitiou.  along  with  homo  other  PoriuguciiC  HdvcnturiTS,  and 
bin  narrative  though  crowded  wjth  the  most  palpable  falsehoods 
in  matters  of  detail,  shows  that  he  understood  the  country  and 
the  p9ople  of  which  he  was  rendering  an  account*— Voyages 
and  AdTcntures  of  Ferdinand  Mendei  Pinto,  Chup.  xliv. 
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aU  the  other  Sonda  districts,  and  Bantam,  were 

subject  to  the  king  of  F^qjaran,  In  the  western 
districts,  the  work  of  convernon  went  on  as  rapidly 
as  in  the  eastern,  and  at  the  same  time.  The  most  * 
active  and  distinguished  of  the  leaders  in  the 
work  of  conversion  throughout  *the  island*  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  7ii?ie  Siisuhunaiis  or 
apostles,  of  whom  as  many  fabulous  and  puerile 
tales  are  related,  as  if  in  Europe  they  had  been  the 
worthies  of  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  truth 
is,  that  such  of  them  as  were  foreigners,  or  rather 
the  descendants  of  foreigners,  were  asetofadven- 
turers  who,  as  usuai,  traded  as  well  in  religion  as 
in  merchandise,  and  who  were  more  remarkably 
characterised  by  the  cunning  of  petty  traders,  than 
by  that  liigli  and  chivalrous  einlnisiasui  wliich  dis- 
tinguished the  hardy  and  high-born  chiefs  of  Arabia, 
that  spread  the  religion  of  the  jn^opliet  over  the 
countries  of  Western  Asia,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Moslem  history.  * 

Unquestionably,  the  most  able  and  enterprising 
of  all  these  was  the  apostle  of  the  western  districts, 
Sfwkh  Maulana^  Sultan  of  Cheribon,  called  Su^ 
sukanan  Gummg-Jati^  from  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence. He  was  by  birth  an  Arab,  but  had  sojourned 
to  years  amoi^  the  Mahomedan  countries  of  the 


*  OckleyJs  History  ot  the  Saraceus.  • 
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Archipelago*  before  he  reached  Java.  He  is  said 
to  Iiave  arrived  in  that  island  as  early  as  ISS^* 

wliich  is  highly  improbable,  as  his  death,  which  is 
better  ascertained,  did  {lot  ^e  place  until  Qit  years 
after ;  and  surely  the  man,  who  had  sojourned  for 
years  iu  other  countries  of  the  Archipei^igo,  after 
being  old  enough  to  leave  his  own,  and  of  years  to 
become  the  character  of  an  apostle,  could  not,  on 
hi.s  entering  upon  that  oiHcei  have  been  a  youth* 
Whatever  the  period  of  his  arrival  or  birth,  his 
apostolic  functions  were  active  and  important,  and 
the  reward  to  himself  and  his  family,  was  the  acqui- 
sition 6f  considerable  principalities.  He  con- 
quered and  converted  the  districts  of  Cheribon  for 
himself,  and,  sending  his  son  to  Bantam,  in  140^ 
of  Salivana,  1480  of  Christ,  the  young  prince 
made  proselytes  of  the  inhabitants,  as  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  annals  or  traditions  of  that  part 
of  the  island,  ike  gentle  means  of  persuasion 
and  not  by  the  sword.  His  father  conferred  upon 
the  young  prince  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Bantam,  and 
assumed  himself  the  same  title  for  Cheribon.  From 
them  are  descended  the  present  princes  of  both 
countries.  The  Sultan  of  Bantam,  after  he  was 
some  years  established  in  his  government,  made  war 
upon  the  papjan  kinuj  of  P^jajaran,  Pi^abu  Scda, 
and  capturing  his  palace,  the  country  fell,  without 
farther  struggles  under  his  authority,  and  the  in- 
habitants accepted  the  religion  of  the  Koran.  A 
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third  kingdom  was  formed  for  another  son  of  the 
Sultan  of  CheriboQ,  in  the  principality  of  Jacatra^ 
on  the  scat  of  the  modern  Batavia,  and  which  he- 
reditarily descended  to  his  posterity^  until  their 
conquest  by  the  Dntch  in  die  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

These  spiritual  and  temporal  conquests  were 
made  in  concert»  or  at  least  in  corre8pondence» 
with  the  apostles  of  Islwn  to  the  east,  and  reciprocal 
aid  was  frequently  furnished  by  them  to  each  other* 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  all  that  is  useful  or  authen- 
tic in  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  Javanese 
to  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  It  may  be  remarked, 
as  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  Mahomedan  re- 
ligion was  extending  itself  thus  in  Asia,  at  the  very 
time  it  was  expelled  from  £urope  \  and  it  is  curious 
to  obflervCy  that  this  important  revolution  was  going 
forward  nearly  at  the  ?ame  moment  with  the  grand- 
est events  of  the  history  of  man*  Mojopaphit  was 
destroyed  but  14  years  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  but  nine  before  Vasca  di  Gama  doub<« 
led  the  Cape.  It  was  a  moment,  indeed,  when  the 
nations  of  the  world  throughout  were  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  European 
reader,  in  reflecting  upon  this  subject,  will  feel  re- 
gret, that  the  intolerant  religion  of  Mahomed 
should  have  anticipated  the  religion  and  civilization 
of  a  more  polished  and  improved  portion  of  man- 
kind ^  but  that  regret  will  be  moderated  when  he 
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considers  the  bigotry  and  cruelty  of  the  Portuguese, 
the  first  adventurers,  and  the  meaa  and  pitifid  po- 
licy of  their  mercantile  successors  of  all  nations, 
viewing  that  policy  iu  its  influence  upou  the  hap» 
piness  and  improvement  of  mankind. 
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I  ■ 

Peity  Siatei  wkkh  tprung  up  from  the  C&mmltwia  oeen- 

sioned  by  the  Introduction  of  Mahomedanism. — Daiuak  

Pajang, — like  of  the  Dynasty  of  Mataram, — i^yciyi  A' 
gang  Pamatiaftan,  the  Jbunder  of  the  J}y nasty. -^^Jleigm  ^ 
PanHmitahan  Senopaii,  at  Mataram^^He  Cwgueri  the 
Eastern  Districttt  at  Jhr  as  Pati^Aneedotes  of  this 
Princess  reign^^Deatk  ^  Panitmbahan  Senapati^^Par 
nimbahan  Krapyak  ascends  the  tkrone^Conqiters  the 
Province  of  Pronorogo.— Suppresses  various  Rebellions.'-^ 
Remarkable  events  in  his  reign. — Rfign  of  Sultan  Adi  Ma- 
tarantt  usually  called  the  Great  Sultan, — Conquers  the 
toholc  of  'the  Eastern  Districts^  Cheribon,  and  the  Suuda 
Districts^  down  toJacatra* — Receives  missions  from  Borneo 
and  Sumatra^^Sends  an  embassy  to  Celebes^— Anecdotes 
of  his  reign^Predaknry  incursion  into  the  Eastern  Dit» 
triets»^Massaere  txf  the  Inhabitonts  ef  the  Sunda  District 
of  Sumadang. — Sultan  of  Mataram  poisons  the  waters  of 
the  river  of  Surabaya. — Chiefs  of  the  Eastern  Dis' 
tricts  combine  against  the  People  of  Mataram^  and  are 
defrated^i-^enerosity  the  Suitan  on  the  occasion^DeS' 
perate  and  gallant  aeiion  qf  the  Prince  Pitmakasan,  in 
Madwra^Story  of  the  heroic  Prineesst  Wandan  Sari^ 
Egecution  of  the  spiritual  ChieJ  of  Giri^RemarhMe  no* 
tural  events  during  this  reign, — Sultan  Tiigalarum  succeeds 
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to  the  throne  of  Mataram^h  an  abominable  Ttfrant,'^Ws 

whole  reign  cIku  (uicrize'i  by  a  series  of  Rehellions. — He  is 
fiuallif  driven  from  his  throne,  and  dies  in  his  /light  to  TVi- 
gal — Principal  incidenU  of  his  reign. —  .SVory  nf  the  RC" 
iellion  of  the  Pangeran  AlU^The  Priests  of  Maiarmn, 
with  their /amiliet,  anwunting  to  rigthoutand  pertant,  mat' 
Mcred  by  the  SuUan  in  cold  Hood, 

The  portion  of  the  hitttory  of  Javs  contained  in 
this  chapter,  extends  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Mahomedan  religion,  to  that  of  the  influence  of 
Europeans  in  the  destinies  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  the  most  curious  and  instructive 
branch  of  Javanese  story. 

For  a  hundred  yeaiSy  or  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  to  the  rfse  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  Mataram,  the  island  of  Java  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  states,  governed  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  first  missionaries,  and  disturbed  by 
their  ambition  and  intrigues.  We  possess  no  au- 
thentic and  detailed  record  of  their  transactions, 
and  if  we  did,  they  would  be  unworthy  of  rela- 
tion^  A  rapid  sketch  is  all  that  can  interest  the 
European  reader,  and  this  I  shall  proceed  to  give. 

The  principal  of  tliese  states  were,  Damak, 
Cheribon,  Bantam,  Jakatra,  and  Pajaug.  Ma- 
dura, and  the  eastern  end  of  Java,  were  inde- 
pendent, and  split  into  still  more  inconsiderable 
principalities. 
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liaden  Fatah,  the  principal  agent  in  the  subver- 
non  of  Hinduism  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  island^ 
was  nused  to  sovereign  authority  by  the  voice  of  his 
followers.  It  deserves^  to  be  remarked,  as  a  proof 
of  the  great  influence  of  the  Mahomedan  priest* 
hood,  that,  during  the  first  century  of  Maliome- 
danism»  they  exerted,  very  generaliy,  tiie  high 
prerogative  of  choosing  the  sovereign.  The  go- 
vernniciit  of  the  eastom  districts  waij  in  fact  elec- 
tive, in  a  hierarchy,  Mutii  it  became  hereditary  in 
the  family  i£  Motor  am* 

The  place  which  Radcn  Fatah  chose  for  the 
seat  of  government  was  Damalc,  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
modern  city  of  Sauiarang.  Three  princes  ol  this 
dynasty  in  ail  reigned  at  Damak,  during  a  period 
of  about  sixty  years  \  and  their  authority  seems  to 
have  extended  over  a  considerable  portion  of  ^he 
east  and  centre  of  the  island. 

This  partial  monarchy  was  farther  divided  on 
the  death  ol  the  last  prince,  when  the  most  consi- 
derable state  which  arose  out  of  it  was  Fa^an^f  a 
central  province  of  the  island,  to  which  was  subject 
several  of  the  surrounding  districts.  This  govern- 
ment fell  to  a  chiei  named  Joko  Trngkir,  on  whoni 
wps  eventually  conferred  the  title  of  sultan  by  the 
spiritual  chief  of  Gdrsik,  Fq/ang  was  subverted 
by  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Mataram^  afler  it 
had  existed  about  forty  years.    Its  destruction 
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18  calculated  to  have  happened  in  the  year  1578 

of  Christ.  The  stories  of  Cheribofiy  Bantam^ 
and  Jakatra^  which  continued  hereditarily  lor 
8  much  longer  period  in  the  families  of  the  first 
missionaries,  will  be  briefly  told  in  another  place. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  iiiteenth  centu- 
ry of  our  time»  the  richest  and  most  extensive  part 
of  the  island,  the  central  and  eastern  provinces, 
whatever  might  have  been  its  condition  curlier^ 
was  broken  down  into  a  great  number  of  indepen* 
deut  states.    In  Madura,  alone,  there  were  three 
independent  principalitiesy  and  in  Java  at  least 
eight.    The  fortunate  family  of  Mataram  mm 
commenced  a  successful  career  of  coiu[uest,  and 
during  the  reigns  of  four  princes,  but  chiedy  of  the 
first  three,  and  in  less  than  a  century,  subjugated 
the  whole  island  except  Bantam,  assuming  in  com- 
plete sovereignty  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral part,  reducing  Cheribon  to  the  condition  of  a 
vassal  kingdom,  and  exacting  homage  from  Jaka- 
tra.   The  detail  of  this  conquest  is  preserved  with 
tolerable  fidelity,  and  as  it  illustrates  the  character 
pf  the  people,  and  presents  a  curious  picture  of 
manners  and  society,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  oiler  it 
to  tlie  reader  at  more  length  than  its  importance 
would  otherw  ise  seem  to  merit. 

Kyoy  iAgang  Pamanahant  th^  first  of  the  family 
of  ][jaia7  am  that  rose  to  consequence,  was  chief  of 
the  dependent  province  of  Mataram,  under  tlie 
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Sulian  of  Pajang.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
fourth  in  lineal  descent  from  Browijoyo,  the  last 
Hindu  sovereign  of  Myapahii^  a  genealogy,  in  all 
likelihood,  fabricated  in  after  times  to  impose  on 
the  credulity  of  the  people,  by  tracing  the  oii^iiiL 
of  the  family  to  a  source  which  insured  their 
veneration  and  aflfection.  This  pmon  was  wcr 
ceeded  in  the  adminisitration  of  the  province  by 
his  son,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  family,  who  is 
best  known  by  the  title  of  Senopatiy  or  military 
commander,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Suitan  of 
Eagang^  in  return  for  which  he  poisoned  his  be- 
nefactor, and  by  a  course  of  intrigue,  too  often  rer 
peated  in  the  history  of  man  to  demand  a  new  re- 
cital, deprived  his  family  of  their  patrimony,  add- 
ed Pajang  to  Mataram,  and  assumed  the  sovereign- 
title  of  PandmbaJian,'^ 

(A.  S.  1508,  A.  D.  1586.)— The  principal 
object  of  the  reign  of  this  prince  was  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  eastern  districts,  and  in  this  he  succeed- 
ed as  fair  as  Pa/i,  towards  the  north  coast,  and 
Kadiri  towards  the  south.  He  made  predatory  in- 
cursions as  far  as  FasunJum,  but  no  penuaneut 
conquest  *  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was 
conducted,  I  shall  olfer  a  few  specimens.  The 
prince  of  Maiaram  having  made  an  expedition  to 
tbeeast,  was  opposed  by  the  confederated  cfaie6 


•  Literally  "  the  object  of  an  i)b».  iiUJico. 
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ef  Madura  and  Java*  and  used  the  following  stra- 
tagem to  disengage  the  two  first  of  the  confede- 
rates that  opposed  his  progress,  the  princes  of  il/a- 
dhfon  and  Fronorogo.  He  selected  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, of  the  liighest  rank,  and  sent  licr  as  his  am- 
bassador to  the  prince  of  Madiyon^  who,  by  the 
way,  afiected  the  habits  and  life  of  a  devotee*  The 
chief"  ol  Mataram  called  him  of  Madijjon  father, 
which  is  equivalent,  by  the  customs  of  Java,  to 
tendering  submission,  and  acknowledging  depend- 
ance  or  inferiority.  The  lady  was  particularly  in- 
structed to  resist  no  solicitation  of  the  prince,  bhe 
obeyed  his  instructions,  and  by  her  blandishments 
seduced  him  from  his  alliance.  'Jlie  Scnopati 
meanwhile  attacked  the  prince  of  FranorogOp  and 
surprised  him  with  two  hundred  chosen  horse,  led 
by  himself  in  person,  after  which  success,  without 
fiirther  ceremony,  he  fell  upon  the  prince  of 
Madhfon^  and  obtamed  an  easy  victory.  This 
chieltain,  flying  from  his  palace,  with  his  fa- 
mily, left  his  favourite  daughter  behind  him,  as  a 
decoy  to  his  antagonist,  and  this  lady  was  after- 
wards married  to  the  prince  of  Mataram, 

The  prince  of  Mataram  having  attacked  the  pro- 
vince of  Pamruhm^  the  chief  of  that  district 
would  have  submitted,  but  was  dissuaded  by  a  re- 
iugee  from  Blambangan^  a  chiei'  called  JcUpaU 
Kaiiiteyi,  to  whom  he  gave  the-  command  of  his 
troops.    Ihis  person  having  challenged  ]the  chief 
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of  an  advanced  party  of  the  Mataram  forces,  who, 
unknown  to  him,  was  the  Senopati  himself,  he 
wu  wonted  in  the  single  oomb«t  which  ensued,  and 
thrown  wounded  from  his  horse.    Tlie  conqueror, 
without  oifering  him  any  further  injury,  directed  a 
home  mare  to  be  brought,  on  which,  bare  backed, 
and  with  a  miserable  bridle,  he  mounted  his  dis- 
comfited rival,  and  in  this  plight  dismissed  him  to 
his  chief,  to  tell  the  story  of  his  disgrace.    It  is 
necessary  to  explain,  that,  in  Java,  it  is  considered  a 
disgrace  to  ride  a  mare  ;  none  but  the  mcauest  of 
the  people  using  mares  for  the  saddle.  The  troops 
of  Pasuruhatij  after  the  loss  of  their  leader,  took 
to  flight,  and  the  chief  of  that  province,  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  victor,  put  the  wounded  Kani^ 
ten  to  death,  by  pouring  melted  tin  down  his 
throat,  and  transmitted  the  dead  body,  with  gii'ts 
and  profl&rs  of  submission,  td  the  Senopati. 

1  his  prince  died  in  the  year  of  Salivana  1523, 
leaving  the  reputation  of  the  bravest  and  most  in- 
trepid, though  not  the  wisest,-  of  the  princes  ef 
Java.  He  owed  a  large  portion  of  his  success  to 
the  counsels  of  his  uncle  Mondoroko^  by  whose 
wisdom  and  prudence  his  ardour  and  impatience 
were  tempered  and  restrained. 

(A,  S.  1508,  A.  D.  16860— In  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  there  was,  say  the  na- 
tive writers,  a  dreadful  eruption  of  a  volcano,  ac- 
companied by  showers  of  ashes,  and  violent  earth- 
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quakes,  which  tmified  the  inhabitants  of  Javm. 

This  was  the  same  eruption  to  which  the  Portu- 
guese were  witnesses,  and  which,  by  their  account, 
hid  the  mm  for  three  whole  days,  and  destroyed 
ten  thousand  souls. 

(A.  S.  i5^^cJ,  A.D.  1601.) — The  Senopati  was 
succeeded  by  his  second  son,  MaM  Johngy  called 
after  his  death  Panambahan  KrapijaLy  from  the 
^t  whei*e  he  died,  in  conformity  with  the  uni- 
versal  practice*  of  the  Indian  islanders.  This 
prince,  less  active  and  amhitious  than  his  prede- 
cessor, added  but  the  single  province  of  From* 
rogo  to  his  dominions.  He  was  chiefly  occupied, 
indeed,  in  a  contention  for  authority  with  the 
princeof  Fugar^  his  elder  brother,  and  in  suf^ress-  , 
ing  a  variety  of  those  rebellions  which  are  natu- 
rally incident  to  a  dominion  acc^uired  by  violence^ 
and  maintained  without  skill. 
'  In  the  year  of  Salinma,  (1609,)  the  Ja^ 
vauese  writers  record  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

(A.  S.  1535,  A.  D.  I6ia.>-The  eldest  son  of 
the  last  prince  succeeded  his  father,  taking  the 
name  of  Adi  J^Jataram.  He  and  his  sou  alone 
took  the  Arabic  title  of  Sultan*  their  predeoeason 
contenting  themselves  with  the  humbler  appella^ 
tion  of  Panambahan,  and  tiieir  successoi^  tak- 
ing the  spiritual  distinction  of  Susunan.  In 
Javanese  history  he  is  called  Sulkm  Agtmg,  or 
the  Great  iiuikm,  a  title  which  he  undoubtedly 
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deserves,  for  he  was  not  only  the  greatest  conque^r 
roTy  but  the  best  prince  of  whom  any  mention  is 
made  in  Javanese  story.  In  a  reign  of  thirty- 
three  years,  he  conquered  the  wliole  of  the  eastern 
districts,  including  the  principality  of  fflambangaot 
at  the  extreme  east,  Cheribon,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Sunda  countries,  except  Jacatra  and  Bantam* 
His  disgrace  and  discomfiture  in  his  wars  with  the 
Europeans  will  be  mentioned  in  another  place.  His 
fame  spread  to  Celebes,  where  he  sent  an  embassyi 
as  well  as  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  The  Adipaii^  at 
chief  of  the  Javanese  settlement  ofPalembangfinthe 
former  island*  paid  his  respects  in  person,  and  the 
Javanese  cdooy  of  j0ai|^iirmiin,  in  the  latter  coun* 
try,  sent  a  mission.  These  honours  from  distant 
islands*  and  the  homage  which  the  chief  of  Mata- 
ram  received  from  many  states  of  Java»  .had  their 
origin  as  much  in  the  terror  of  his  name,  as  in  any 
experience,  of  his  real  power,  for  sovereign  power 
has  en  the  mind  of  the  Indian  islanders  the  my»i 
terious  influence  which  religion  has  on  the  minds 
of  all  barbarians,  arising  iiom  the  same  causes^ 
ftir,  igmnnee,  .  and  superstition. 

From  a  few  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
best  of  Javanese  princes  conducted  his  wars  and 
gavtraasent,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  estimat- 
ing the  character  of  the  society  over  which  he 
ruled. 

The  ?ery  year  lihat  Ae  Sultan  aieended  A» 
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throne,  he  sent  a  Urge  force  for  the  conqnest  of 

the  eastern  districts,  which  euded  in  a  mere  pre- 
datory ejqpedition,  no  permanent  conquest  having 
be^n  efiected.  In  this  afliiir,^;he  country  was  laid 
waste,  the  villages  burned,  and  the  cattle  and  in« 
habitants  carried  off,  and  divided  as  booty  among 
the  troops. 

Sonictimes  the  men  were  put  to  the  sword,  in- 
stead of  being  led  into  captivity,  but  the  latter 
was  invariably  the  fate  of  the  women. 

In  the  i27th  year  of  his  reign,  the  chief  of  tlie 
Sunda  district  of  SumUdang  revolted.  The  Sul- 
tan was  highly  incensed,  and  his  orders  were,  to  ex-^ 
terminate  tlie  males,  without  spar ivg  the  children,. 
and  to  carry  off  the  women  into  captivity.  These 
orders  were  obeyed,— no  resistance  was  offered,  and 
in  that  poor  and  ill-[)eopied  district,  a  thousand 
persons  were  massacred. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  and  obstinate  of  the 
Sultan's  enemies  was  the  P anger an^  or  prince  of 
Surabaycu  The  Sultan,  in  the  year  of  Saiivana 
1545,  (A.  D.  1()2J,)  sent  a  powerful  force  to  sub- 
due him,  and  the  following  is  the  stratagem  by 
which  the  purpose  was  effected.  The  commander 
halted  at  Japan,  on  the  river  of  Surabaya,  thirty 
miles  above  the  town  of  that  name.  Here  he  dammed 
iipthe  river,  diverting  a  portion  of  the  stream. 
Into  the  stream,  thuji  diminished,  he  threw  dead 
earca&es,  putrid  vegetables,  and,  above  all,  the  a- 
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bundant  and  noisome  fruit  of  the  aren  palmy  with 
the  view  of  poisoning  the  water,  and  compeliing 
the  inhabitants  of  Surabaya  to  submission,  a  conse- 
quence which,  eithei*  from  the  real  or  imaginary 
eflfects  of  the  mt^asure,  soon  followed. 

The  chief  of  Surabaya  having  submitted,* sent 
his  son  to  Mataram  to  make  his  submission.  Ou 
this  occasion,  the  young  prince,  with  his  compa- 
nions  and  domestics,  his  wives,  and  all  the  fe- 
males of  his  family,  were,  say  the  native  writers, 
according  to  custom,  brought  into  the  public  pre- 
sence of  the  Sultan,  bound  in  cords. 

We  may  glean  a  tew  facts  now  and  then,  of  a  more 
favourable  character.  In  the  year  16S7  of  Saliva* 
na,  (A.  D.  l6l.3,)  the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
family  of  Mataram  raised  agaiust  them  a  host  of 
enemies,  in  a  confederation  of  the  princes  of  Ma- 
dura, aud  of  the  eastern  part  of  Java.  Encouraged 
by  the  response  of  the  spiritual  chief  of  Giri,  whom 
it  was  customary  to  consult  as  an  oracle,  they  march- 
ed in  great  numbers  to  the  west,  with  the  hope  of  sub- 
verting Mataram.  Ignoi^aut  of  the  country,  aud  im- 
provident, they  had  not  reached  Pajang  when  their 
stock  of  provisions  was  expended,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  feed  on  wild  roots  and  the  bark  of 
trees,  which  engendered  fiital  disorders  that  car- 
ried off  great  numbers.  In  this  condition  they 
were  attacked  by  tiie  Sultan  of  Mataram  and  utter- 
ly defeated.  Among  the  shdn  was  the  ehief  of 
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Japan,  a  man  of  great  gallantry.  -  At  sight  of  the 
dead  body  of  his  enemy,  the  Sultan  exclaimed,  with 
a  generosity  which  is  commonly  a  stranger  to  sneh 
a  state  of  society  on  such  an  occasion, — "  This  is, 
indeed,  the  body  of  a  true  soldier,  let  it  be  duly 
honomred  «nd  buried  with  disfeinetim  'f**  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  Adipati  of  Fajang,  whose  fidelity  was 
SQ^ected,  he  £uther  eulogized  the  open  and  ho- 
nourable hostility  of  the  fidlen  chief. 

In  1546  Salivana,  (A.  D.  1623,)  a  powerful 
fofoe  was  sent  to  subdue  Madura^  and  the  conquest 
was  finally  eflfected,  but  not  till  after  a  brave  strag-^ 
gle  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  of  that  island,  then 
divided  into  five  states.  Hie  Madurese  are  reput* 
ed  a  braver  and  hardier  race  than  their  more  civi- 
lized neighbours  the  Javanese.  On  this  occasion 
the  prince  of  Fanuikasan,  incensed  against  the  in- 
vaders of  his  country,  hoped  to  turn  the  fortunes 
of  the  war,  by  depriving  the  enemy  of  so  skilful  a 
leader  as  the  commander  of  the  Javanese  anny, 
Joi/o  Saponto ;  and,  with  this  view,  accompanied 
by  a  few  determmed  followers,  he  entered  the  .la- 
vanese  camp  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  made  his 
way  to  the  quarters  of  the  adverse  chief,  and,  mor. 
tally  wounding  him,  effected  his  retreat,  but  not  un- 
til  he  himself  had  received  a  fatal  stab,  of  which  he 
expired  the  following  day.  This  accident  threw 
the  troops  of  Mataram  into  consternation,  and  for 
a  time  arrested  the  pregresB  fxf  the  war. 
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I  shall  {jjive^but  one  other  anecdote  of  this  reign, 
ami  cbieAy  because  it  a&rds  m  curious  illustralion 
of  the  female  character  in  the  highest  rank  of  life. 
A  similar  example  ha9  not,  indeed*  been  often  af- 
forded-in  Java,  though  there  the  women  claim  a  de- 
gree of  equality  with  the  stronger  sex,  not  often  seen 
in  the.  east,  but  irequent  instances  are  afforded  of  fe- 
male heroism  among  the  more  warlike,  ferocious, 
and  uncivilized  tribes  of  Celebes*    In  the  year 
1500  ot  iSaiivaua,  (A.  D.  16^8,)  the  Sultan  attack- 
ed Girif  the  residence  of  the  (^ritual  chief  of  that 
name,  and  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  first  apostles  of  Mahomedanism, 
and  subdued  it  after  an  obatinafee  atrogig^.  He 
was  probably  induced  to  diregard  the  holy  charac- 
ter of  this  person,  from  resentment  for  the  advice 
he  had  given  to  the  eastern  chiefs  in  their  invasion 
of  Mataram. 

The  command  of  the  troops  for  this  enterprise 
vras  entrusted  to  the  prince  of  Surabaya,  now  affi- 
anced to  the  Sultan  by  a  marriage  with  his  daughter 
the  princess  H  andan  Sar  'u  The  priest  of  ijiri  made 
a  gallant  deiisnce,  and  in  one  rencontre  defeated  his 
advcisuiy,  whose  fortunes  were  retrieved  by  the 
spirit  of  his  heroic  consort.  This  princess  present* 
ed  herself  before  the  troops,  accoutered  as  a  war- 
rior, spoke  of  the  bravery  of  her  ancestors,  ha- 
jeangued  the  soldiers,  distributtd  giiu  to  ihem,  and 
put*  herself  at  their  head*   Encouraged  by  her  es« 
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ample,  the  troops  renewed  the  attack,  captured  the 

temple  and  mausoleum  of  Giri,  and  took  the  Siu 
sanan  and  his  iaiuily  prisoners.  The  daughters  of 
Javanese  princes,  when  nuirried  to  subjects,  assume 
a  tone,  and  insist  on  privileges,  unknown  to  their 
sex  in  the  east.  1  he  husband,  in  such  a  case,  fre- 
quently terms  the  wife  mistress^  addresses  her  in 
the  language  appropriated  to  ceremony,  and  cannot 
marry  a  second  wife  or  keep  a  concubine.  The 
Raiu  fVandan  claimed  and  maintained  this  ascen- 
dancy over  her  husband. 

The  following  natural  calamities  are  recorded 
by  the  Javanese  writers  to  have  happened  during 
this  reign.  In  the  year  1'536,  (A.  D.  iGi^,)  the 
island  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  ashes,  which  oc* 
casioned  a  total  darkness.  This  had  its  origin  in 
one  of  the  volcanos  of  the  neighbouring  ishnids. 

In  the  year  (A.  D.  Itil*!,)  a  vast  number 
of  lives  were  lost  by  the  Ming  of  a  portion  of  the 
mountain  of  Adihsa. 

In  theyearof  Salivana  1666,  (A.  D.  16M,)  the 
country  was  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  epidemic, 
which  swept  off  a  great  number  of  people. 

The  SuUon  Tagal-arum  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  year  of  Salivana  1568,  (A.  D*  1646,)  and 
reigned  three  and  tliirty  years. 

The  records  of  Asiatic  despotism,  so  fruitful  in 
crime  and  villany,  hardly  afford  a  superior  to  this 
Javanese  prince.  He  was,  in  short,  a  cruel  and 
ferocious  madman,  without  the  shadow  of  a  virtue 
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to  redeem  his  chaiacter.  It  h  uimecessary  to  add, 

after  this,  that  numerous  insurrections  took  place. 
Uis  own  sou-iU'laWy  a  native  of  Madura,  named 
Truna  Jaya^  abetted  by  bis  son  and  the  heir  to  his 
throne,  revolted  in  the  year  \Ci\).)  of  Salivaiia, 
(A.  D.  167%)  and  this  rebellion  terminated  in 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  eastern  districts, 
and  eventually  in  that  of  the  centre,  the  expulsion 
of  the  tyrant  from  his  throne,  and  the  seizure  of  his 
capital.  In  his  flight  to  TV^o/ after  this  event,  he 
was  taken  ill  and  died  on  his  road. 

I  shall  proceed  briefly  to  narrate  a  few  of  the 
incidents  of  this  reipi,  by  which  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  sovei'eign, 
and  of  the  society  over  which  he  presided. 

Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
Fan^aan  A  lit,  liis  younger  brother,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  him.  The  principal  instigator 
of  this  transaction  was  a  noble  of  the  name  of  Sing' 
singetn.  The  ISultan  being  duly  apprised  of  his 
danger,  had  the  noble  secretly  put  to  death.  On 
the  following  day,  when  the  young  j)rince  appeared 
in  t/te  presence,  the  first  spectacle  which  offered 
itself  to  him,  was  the  bloody  head  of  his  friend  sus> 
pended  from  the  Sultan's  own  hand  by  the  hair. 
The  Sultan  indignantly  threw  it  down  at  his  bro- 
ther's feet,  who,  to  make  his  peace,  and  save  his 
life,  began  with  a  baseness  equal  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  othcTf  to  insult  the  head  by  wounding  and 
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disfiguring  tlie  face  with  his  dagger.  This  scene 
of  wild  and  savage  barbarity  did  not  end  here.  The 
young  prince  retired  from  the  ])resencc  with  dis- 
sembled reseutuienty  and  ref  using  compliance  with 
the  Sultan's  order  to  surrender  his  accomplices,  he 
prepured  for  resistance.  'I'he  chief  of  Madura 
eutreated  the  youth  to  de^^i&t  Horn  his  rash  enter- 
prise, and  in  doing  this,  embraced  his  feel  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  oi  the  country.  The  prince  put 
an  end  to  his  entreaties  and  his  life  by  drawing  hia 
kris^  and  mortally  wounding  him  in  the  throat,  as 
he  thushiy  supplicating  hiui.  The  retainers  of  the 
chief  of  Madura,  who  were  witnesses  to  this  trans- 
action, rushed  upon  the  prince,  and  sacrificed  him 
to  tht  ir  fury  and  reseutment. 

The  Sultan  hearing  of  the  loss  of  his  brother, 
feigned  a  deep  sorrow,  accused  himself  of  his  death, 
unsheathed  his  dagger,  and  wounded  himself  in  tlie 
arm,  as  an  expiation  for  the  share  he  had  in  his 
death. 

Connected  with  this  transaction  is  another  of 
much  greater  atrocity.  The  Sultan,  suspectmg  the 
priests  of  Mataram  to  be  implicated  in  the  eonspi* 
racy  of  Fangeraii  Aui,  directed  registers  ol  them 
to  be  formed,  and  on  pretence  of  conferring  upon 
those  of  the  capital  some  distinctions,  had  them  as- 
sembled, when,  upon  a  concerted  signal,  an  indiscri-i 
minate  slaughlw  waa  commenced,  and  six.  thmuand. 
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including  women  and  children,  were  thus  butchered 
in  cold  blood ! 

One  farther  example  of  tbe  atrocities  of  this  aho- 
miuable  tyrant  will  be  enough.    He  liad  married 
in  his  father's  lifetime  the  daugb.ter  of  the  prince 
of  Surabaya,  and  by  faer  had  a  prinee»  now  app»>  * 
rent  heir  to  the  throne.  Of  this  prince,  and  oi*  his 
father-in-law*  he  seems  early  to  have  entertained  ^ 
deep-rooted  jealousy.    The  young  prince  having 
fallen  in  love  with  a  young  woman  of  Surabaya 
residing  at  Mataram,  applied  to  bis  grandfather  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  her  person.    But  the  Sul- 
tan himself  had  unfortunately  also  feit  a  passion  ibr 
the  same  lady.    Notwithstanding  this»  the  chiei'  of 
Surabaya,  willing  to  gratify  his  grandson,  used  his 
influence,  and  obtained  her  for  the  young  prince, 
to  whom  she  was  accordingly  married.    The  Sul- 
tan, when  he  heard  of  this  transaction,  was  incen- 
sed to  madness,  and  directed  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  the  chief  of  Surabaya,  bis  wife,  children,  and 
grandchildren,  to  the  number  of  40  pergons.  There 
is  one  part  of  the  story,  which,  for  the  credit  of 
human  nature,  it  were  better  to  refuse  our  belief  to^ 
had  it  not  been  too  well  authenticated.   The  Sul- 
tan ordered  the  young  prince  and  his  bride  to  ap- 
pear before  him,  and  there  commanded  him  to  stab 
her  with  his  own  hand  ^  and  this  lover  obeyed  the 
mandate ! 
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After  this  transaction,  the  Sultan  gave  a  loose  to 
all  the  extravagance  of  his  tyranny,  and  massacred 
without  scrapie,  and  without  provocation,  the  first 
persons  of  the  land.  I  have  already  remarked,  that 
fear,  and  not  love,  is  the  source  of  the  political  as 
well  as  the  religions  creed  of  the  Javanese ;  and  the 
respect  still  shown  to  the  memory  of  this  monster 
is  a  signal  proot  of  it,  for  his  tomb  at  Tagal  is  not 
considered  as  less  than  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  and 
often  receives  the  pious  visits  and  oblauous  of  the 
present  race  of  mhabitants ! 
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llelrospcct  of  VorlHgues6  History,  as  immediate! jj  connected 
tvilh  that  oj  Java — 0/  Dutch  Jiisiori/,  and  Reflections  on 
the polict/  p::rsucd  61/  Europeans,^ Reign  of  the  Susunan 
Mangkorat,^Rebeliio»  qf  Truna  Jnt/a,  and  Invasion  of  the 
Macassart^-^Maugkorot  callt  in  ike  Dutek  to  kii  a$tist* 
anee^Stojy  of  Surapaii^^Singyiar  incideni  at  Japofiu^ 
Tragical  itory  of  Tryma  Jatfa^Tragieal  siort/  of  Sukrof  « 
4011  t^ihefrH  miniiter.^Reign  of  Mangkorat  Mat^-^Re* 
be/lion  of  his  uncle,  the  Pangeran  Pugar,  and  his  dethrone" 
mrnt. — Murder  (f  the  Chiifof  Pronorogo. — Reign  of  Pa^ 
huLiiono. — Jayeng  RonOf  Prince  oJ  Surabaya,  assassinated 
by  the  Susitnan,  at  the  instigation  ^the  Dutch, — Rebellion 
ofJoyo  Pu»pHo^RefitUion$  on  the  conduct  of  the  JhUckm 
^AeeomUofike  Impotlon  adUd  Krmman^Siorj^  ^  Ma§ 
DoHo,  oneqfthete^ — Jieign  of  Suiunan  Fraim^Uisrmgn 
a  teriee  of  rebdlioni* — The  reign  of  Sutunm  Sedo  Lawe» 
yan. — Susunan  Joins  the  Chinese  n:ho  had  escaped  from  the 
massacre  of  Dalavia. — They  Jointly  attack  Samarang. — The 
Susunan  treacherously  quits  the  Chinese^  and  allies  himself 

ogam  with  the  DutcJi  Chinese  make  a  Sutunan  of  their 

and  drive  their  late  alfy from  hie  tkrone^Chiaeie  de* 
feated  and  the  Suutnan  rettored^^Narrative  qf  tome  qfthe 
frindpal  events  of  this  reign^Treacheroue attack  wpon  the 
Dutch  Fortress  at  Cartasurot  and  Massacre  of  the  Prison' 
ers,^ Atrocious  circumstances  connected  with  the  secession 
TOL»  IX.  T 
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ilf  the  Javanese  from  ike  Ckinesc  alliance* — A  mock  battle 
JbuglU  between  the  Jaj>an»9€  and  Chmete  to  hoodwink  t/te 
Dutck^Spedmen  of  the  correspondence  qf  two  hodile 
Jmmnete  Chi^t^Character  duplayed  In/  the  Chinese  in 
the  toar  whi^  they  conducted  m  Java^Reign  of  Paht" 
huono  the  third.-^ Rebellion  of  Mangkubuiht. — Of  Mangku' 
narroro. —  Character  oj  these  reOe/lions. —  'Jlie  Javanese  Em- 
pire split  into  ttoo  separate  monarchies. — Establishment  of 
Yugyakarta,  A  small  principality  bestowed  on  Manghw 
tufg/oro0^  InUnud  tranqwUidy  restored  in  Jav^  othich  has 
sum  kuted  sisiy  yean*  \ 

To  this  chapter,  which  gives  the  sequel  of  Ja^a- 
nese  history,  and  which  commences  with  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Dutch  power  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
Javanese  counsels,  and  to  influence  ihe  fortunes  of 
the  people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pfemise  a  brief 
retrospect  of  the  circumstances  and  character  of 
the  European  connection,  as  it  move  immediately 
'  relates  to  the  island  of  Java.  The  more  general 
namtive  of  £uro|pean  aiiairs  will  be  rektedin  sub* 
setywot 'Chapters* 

The  Portugese  arrived  in  Jaifa  in  the  year 
1511,*  the  same  year  in  which  they  conquered 
Malacca,  two  years  after  their  first  qipearance  in 
the  seas  of  the  Archipelago,  and  thirty-tlu'ee  after 


*  AihaqiieitiQe  otvX  —ibwiiet  lixwp  Malacca  to  die  priocei 
of  JskWtif  bat  ntiiber  the  naoMe  of  tboie  priaoes^  aor  of  their 
kingdoms,  ha?e  baea  hasdid  dowa  fa  as» 
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MahiMMfdBii  feUsuMi  had  MnuDod  thft  Mfloii* 
dtacy  in  the  iahad.   The  wtMcUate  fomnoti  of 

the  iirst  apostles  of  Islam  stili  ruled  the  countiy^ 
diough  it  would  ajqpear  that  many  of  the  inha- 
bkants  eoBtinued  to  follow  their  andenl  wotu 
ship.*  It  was  not  a  momeat  propitious  to  the  iu- 
trodiictioii  of  a  new  power,  or  the  introduction  of  a 
new  religion.  The  Portuguese  were,  b^des,  fvl* 
ly  occupied  on  the  continent  of  India»  and  the 
western  portioiia  of  the  Archipelago,  and  were  as 


e  The  Poitnguete,  on  their  first  arrival^  mie  seid  to  have 

treated  with  a  Hindu  sovereign  in  the  western  end  of  the 
island.  In  the  voyage  of  Oliver  Noort  round  the  world,  he 
touched  in  lbO\  at  the  eastern  end  of  Java.  The  narrative, 
«CCOrdi<igto  Purchat,  ha»  the  following  strange  passage,  whtch 
does  not  occnr  in  the  narrative  in  the  *^  Collection  of  voyagfs 
which  contributed  to  the  formation  of  an  East  Indian  Com* 
pany."— On  the  twentie.ei^t  they  came  to  Jortan,  and 
lieard  of  HoHand  ships  at  Bantaoit  Heere  they  bought  maoa 
and  provision.  Jortan  hath  a  thousand  houses  all  (»f  timber. 
The  king  was  absent  at  Pa!»^aruan,  Jive  years  before  he  had  be- 
sieged Balamboa,  and  destroyed  Che  king  with  all  his  kindred. 
)ie  is  also  king  of  Sorbay,  a  citie  not  far  distant,  all  which 
four  cttiea  ar?  Mahometan,  and  very  rigid  in  that  immtk  su* 
pgntitkm.  Tie  Pagoda  and  idob  argue  permmkm  Elkm 
^iUke  ami  mwindar  ladim  r^Mt.**— Pilgrimsy  Book  Ut  p*  77* 
ne  Dutch  voyagers  may  have  been  deceived  by  the  oov^ber 
of  ancient  temples  of  Hindu  worsliip,  which  roust  have  existed 
at  a  period  litUe  more  than  a  century  after  the  subversion  qC 
flinduism. 
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the  moment  anxious  to  be  possessed  of  the  country 
of  the  spices.   Tbey  seem  never  to  have  attempled 

any  conquest  in  Java,  and  to  have  confined  them- 
selves solely  to  the  affairs  of  commerce^  which  they 
conducted  chiefly  at  Bantam  and  Pananikaa.  In 

the  native  auuals,  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of 
them. 

The  Dntch  arrived  in  Java  in  the  year  1595, 

eighty-four  years  after  the  Portuguese,  and  117 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Mahomedan  religion. 
This  was  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
first  prince  of  the  house  of  Mataram,  the  Panama 
bahan  Senopaii.  Cheribou^  Bantam,  and  Jacatra, 
were  then  independent,  and  Madura,  Surabaya, 
and  the  maritime  provinces  east  of  it,  were  still  un- 
subdued. It  was  during  the  four  and  twenty  year* 
which  elapsed  from  their  arrival,  until  the  founda- 
,  tion  of  Batt'via,  that  the  family  of  Mataram  was 
chiedy  aggrandized  by  the  conquest  of  the  best 
part  of  the  island  $  but  the  probability  is,  that  a 
number  of  years  must  have  passed,  before  the  igno- 
rant and  gross  traders  ofthesixteenthcentury  under- 
stood and  noted  the  political  movements  of  a  great 
country,  especially  as  the  residence  of  the  more  in- 
telligent portion  of  them  was  always  momentary 
and  uneertain. 

The  object  of  the  European  adventurers  of  those 
times  was  purely  mercenary  and  commercial.  The 
plunder  of  the  east,  for  it.  does  not  deserve  the 
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.  iMMM  of  commerce,  ms  their  object.  To  ^?e  ea 
eqmtaMe  price  fiir  the  commodity  they  purchased, 
or  to  demaud  no  more  than  a  reasonable  profit^ 
never  entered  into  their  minds.  They  considered 
the  natives  of  those  countries  as  finir  game,  and 
drove  a  trade,  in  short,  in  wiiich  the  siuipiicity,  ig- 
norance, and  weakness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  were  but  poorly  oppotted  to  the  superior 
intelligence,  more  ciiiargod  experience,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  power  and  violence  of  the  European. 

On  these  most  inauspicious  principles  commen- 
ced the  intercourse  between  tbp  Dutch  and  Java- 
nese. It  would  have  been  far  more  beneficial  to 
the  latter,  had  the  Europeans  with  a  great  force  at 
once  conquered  their  country.  Ultimutely  they 
did  so^  after  two  centuries  of  misery  and  tedious 
suffering.  In  the  first  case,  the  European  con* 
querors  would  have  mixed  with  the  native  popula-  • 
tion,  instructed  them  m  the  arts  and  civilisation  of 
Europe,  and  the  interests  of  both  must  have  been 
finally  assimilated.  In  the  last,  the  interests  of  the 
two  parties  have  been  at  direct  variance.  Thetribu« 
tary  party,  distrusting  every  thing  European,  have 
neither  adopted  the  improvements,  nor  the  religion 
of  their  masters ;  ^nd,  to  say  the  least  of  it»  are  at 
this  day  not  a  whit  more  civilized  or  improved  than 
when  the  connection  commenced  more  than  two 
centuries  back* 

From  1595  to  1612,  the  Dutch  traded  chiefly 
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wkh  the  kingdom  of  Bantam,  then  the  princq^ 
emporimn  of  the  eist  for  pepper,  in  thote  times  tb^ 

staple  of  European  commerce. 

In  1619  they  removed  to  Jacatra,  obtaining  per- 
mnaion  from  the  prince  of  that  place  to  settle  there. 
Here  they  oonductcd  their  trade  peaceably  for  five 
or  six  years,  but  at  last  broke  with  the  prince  who 
had  aflforded  them  protection,  subdued  his  cosntiy, 
and  built  Datavia  in  the  year  of  Salivana  156 1,  (A.  D. 
l6l9f)on  the  ruins  of  his  capital.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  the  Sultan  of  Mataram,  incensed  at  the  piratical 
conduct  of  the  Dutch  at  Japara  which  they  bad  de- 
stroyed, and  their  violence  and  usurpations  at  Jaca^ 
tra,  sent  on  the  invitation  of  the  Pangeran  of  the 
latter  place,  a  numerous  force  levied  from  almost 
every  province  of  Java  to  expel  them  from  the 

country.  The  result  of  this  expedition,  probably  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful  which  Java  had  ever 
tten,  consistingof  troops  accustomed  to  conquer,  and 
acting  under  the  orders  of  a  victorious  monarch, 
will  give  us  a  just  impression  oi'  the  military  cha- 
racter of  the  Javanese.   They  were  defeated  by  a 

handful  of  Europeans, — after  three  assaults  were 
unable  to  capture  an  ill  constructed  and  half  finished 
redoubt,  and,  Ujtisig  the  best  port  of  their  numbere 
chiefly  by  famine  and  sickness,  at  last  retired  dis« 
comtited  and  disgraced. 

Upon  this  occasion  they  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  conquests  of  the  kings  of  Mataram,  and  so  far 
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may  be  said  to  have  influenced  the  domestic  poli- 
tkt^if  the  Jannme  $  je/t  witlmt  their  mterferenccp, 
the  temporary  Mfifre  of  Mataram  was  about  to 
tumble  to  pieces  in  the  sobeequeot  reign,  threi^h 
the  unenppbrtable  tyimny  and  misgovenuaent  of 
the  fDoeeeding  priaoe,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
—A.  S.  1551.  (A.  D.  I6^s^9.)— They  had  made 
theur  peace  with  the  Great  Sukan,  and  aeaft  a  mie- 
aion  to  Mataram,  and  took  some  share  in  the  dis- 
putes of  his  vicious  successor  against  his  subjecta  j 
butitwaanotiii^  A.  S.  I600»  in  thereigttoiFthe 
Susuhunan  Mangkorat,  that  they  took  a  great,  and 
finally  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  Java. 

When  that  prince  aacceeded  hie  fttker,  the  coun- 
try was  throughout  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  re- 
bellion. The  Madurese  Truna  Jaya,  aided  bf 
a  band  of  fngitifes  from  Celebea,  at  Srst  got  pos- 
session of  the  eastern  and  central  districts,  includ- 
ing the  capital ;  but,  from  the  latter,  he  wa^  driven 
by  the  younger  son  of  the  late  Stdtan,  Pangerm 
Pugar^  who,  taking  possession  of  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, set  up  the  standard  oi  independence* 
The  legitimate  heir,  who  took  the  spiritual  distinc- 
tion of  Susunaji,  called  iu  the  Dutch,  and  a  large 
force  under  Admiral  Speelman  having  been  sent  to 
Ua  assistance,  he  was,  after  a  tedious  struggle,  placed 
upon  the  throne  at  Caitasura,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment having  been  changed  from  Mataram*  Ue 
died  in  the  year  A,  J.  16«7»  (A.  D.  1709,)  after 
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a  troubled  reign  of  twenty-six  years.  ^  He  is  one 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Javanese  piiacesy 
and  enjoys  a  high  reputation  anumg  his  country* 
men.  The  most  remarkable  incidents  of  his  reign 
are  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch*  and  the  rebellion 
of  Surapati.  I  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
character  oi  both  these,  and  add  a  few  anecdotes  of 
his  reign»  which  will  assist  in  giving  us  a  farther 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  people  of  Java 
and  their  government.  * 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  character  of  the 
political  connection  of  the  Dutch  vnth  the  Java- 
nese, is  the  perpetual  recourse  of  the  former  to  ar- 
tifice and  finesse,  when  the  object  of  their  policy 
would  app^  more  etrily  and  speedily  accomplisl^ 
ed  by  a  manly,  direct,  and  ingenuous  conduct.  Al- 
though they  had  the  earliest  experience  of  the 
weakness  and  nnddUtilness  of  the  naftiTes,  and  of 
their  immeasurable  inferiority  to  Europeam^  every 
enterprise  they  undertook  against  them  was  mi^ 
nified  beyond  all  reasonable  proportion,  and  mark- 
ed by  a  singular  timidity  throughout,  by  a  timidity 
which  constantly  led  them  to  prefer  a  policy  of  ex- 
pedients to  measures  of  prompt  energy,  resolution, 
and  good  iaith,  and  which  too  oiten  seduced  them 
into  acts  of  the  most  abandoned  perfidy.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  throw  the  odium  of  this  conduct  upon 
the  national  character  oi^  the  Dutch,  whose  repub.> 
lican  integrity,  in  the  days  of  their  glory,  is  lh.e 
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just  theme  of  applause.    It  is  clearly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  peculiar  and  unfimmrable  drcumstaiioes  un-  - 
der  which  they  were  placed. 

The  iirst  Dutch  adventurers  to  the  East  were  a  set 
of  rapaciou8trader8,whofound  themselves  unexpect- 
edly called  upon  to  exercise  the  I'unctions  of  poli- 
ticians and  sovereigns.  Unused  to  these  offices, 
without  agents  who  could  be  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  any  great  or  bold  undertaking,  and 
hftving,  instead  of  a  regular  or  disciplined  force*  a  few 
half-disciplined  marines  and  sailors,  from  their  com- 
mercial navies,  we  can  be  no  longer  sui  priced  to 
find  those  who  were  consdoos  of  the  want  of  real 
strength,  oonrtantly  resortmg  to  subtlety  and  in- 
trigue. The  natural  consequences  oi'  this  policy 
were  protracted  wars,  financial  difficulties,  waste 
of  human  life,  mutual  hatred  and  distrust  between 
'  them  and  the  natives,  ineviuible  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  eoantry,  and  misery  to  its  inhabitants. 
This  picture  applies  to  by  far  the  greater  portion 
Sit  the  t«vo  centuries  of  Dutch  rule  in  Java. 

The  rebellion  of  Surapath  by  which  name  this  re- 
maricabieadventurer  is  best  known,  isone  of  the  moBi;  - 
singular  wjiich  the  history  of  any  people  aifbrds, 
.This  person  was,  in  short,  a  slave,  who  rose,  by  the 
force  of  his  natural  talents,  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign 
prince.  He  was  brought  from  Bali  when  seven  years 
of  age,  among  the  crowd  of  sUves  who  were  annually 
imported  into  Batavia  from  that  isbmd,  was  purchased 
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by  i  Dutehman  of  tlie  Mine  ef  Haw,  wliosefinfirar 

and  cooiidcnce  he  gained,  and  abused,  by  an  in- 
trigue with  his  patural  daughter,  by  a  native  w»» 
man.   The  slave  was  detected,  eorporally  punish- 
ed, and  placed  in  the  public  blocks,  from  whence, 
with  sbity  of  his  oountrymen  in  a  snrihr  state  of 
durance,  he  effected  his  escape,  massacring  the 
centinels  and  guards  of  the  prison.    After  a  series 
of  extraordinary  adventuraa,  in  the  vicinity  of  fiatn- 
Tia,  in  the  Prayangan  mountains,  and  at  Cheribon, 
be  proceeded  eastward, and,  trusting  to  thesecret  ha- 
tred of  the  Susuhunan  to  the  Dutch,  threw  hinaalf 
upon  his  generosity,  A.  J.  I6u8,  (A.  D.  1684.) 
The  Susuhunan,  disgusted  at  the  ignominious  thnd- 
dotti  in  which  he  was  himself  held,  eountenanead 
Surapati  in  secret,  and  when  his  person  was  demand- 
ed, evaded  giving  him  up,  upon  the  plea  of  respect- 
ing the  laws  of  hoqiitality,  but  fnetended  to  give 
leave  to  seize  him  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  llie 
Dutch,  to  effect  this  latter  object,  sent  to  Cartasura 
'  a  force  ef  a  thousand  men,  in  addition  to  the  troops 
already  there.  iSurapati  had  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  first  minister,  and  obtained  this  chief's  daughter 
in  marriage*  The  Susunan  directed  the  minister 
openly  to  esjwuse  his  cause,  and,  in  the  event  of  tlieir  • 
being  overpowered,  ordered  his  brother,  the  JPan» 
geran  Pugar,  to  render  Ihrtber  assistance.   An  ac- 
tion commenced  in  front  of  the  palace,  in  the  great 
squai'e,  where  tlie  Dutch  force  was  overpowered. 
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.  fpid  netrly  the  wbok,  with  their  commaiid^,  Tak, 
dettroyed,  ibr  the  greater  part  of  the  natWe  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  fell  upon  tliem.  Surapati,  after 
the  hattky  retired,  by  the  advice  of  the  tSuauhunaii, 
to  the  eaatward  }  and,  seizing  upon  the  district  of 
FasuruhaUi  be  in  time  added  to  it  those  of  Bangil, 
FrobolingOi  Ji^d»  Wirosobo,  and  others,  which  he 
continued  to  govern  well  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  when  he  lost  his  hie  in  a  drawn  battle  fought 
between  him  and  the  Dutch  in  the  Javanese  year 
l6t51,  (A.  D.  1707.)  He  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  and  most  extraordinary  person  that  the  his« 
tory  and  revolutions  of  Jatva  present  to  our  observa- 
tion ;  one,  ill  short,  of  those  hartiy  and  intrepid 
geniuses  which  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  any  age 
or  state  of  society. 

The  following  well  authenticated  anecdote  af- 
fords a  singular  picture  of  native  manners,  and  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Dutch.  In  the  early  period 
of  the  Dutch  authority,  their  principal  establish- 
ment to  the  east  was  at  Japara.  Here  a  quarrei 
havhig  ensned  between  a  Dutchman  and  a  native 
of  tjie  place,  the  chief  Martopuro  toiihidering  the 
former  in  i'ault,  had  him  punished,  according  to  a 
common  practice  of  the  country,  by  streaking  his 
face  with  lime  and  turmeric,  and  thus  exposing  him 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  populace  in  the  common  mar- 
ket place.  The  Dutch  chief  communicated  ou  the 
subject  with  the  authi  nties  at  Lat<*via,  anci  the  life 
of  Martopuro  was  demanded  as  an  expiation  ibr  his 
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insolence*  The  Susuhunan  hardly  daring  to  re-  . 
fuse  compliimce  with  the  demauds  of  the  Dutehp 
but  at  the  same  time  heartily  inclined  in  secTr^  to 
thwart  them,  sent  word  to  Martopuro  privately, 
that  if  he  would  resist  the  Dutch  as  ISurapati  had 
done,  his  life  should  not  only  be  spared,  but  he 
should  in  secret  have  his  aiisistance.  The  first  mt- 
nister,  with  other  chiels  of  rank,  were  accordingly 
dispatched  to  Japara  to  see  this  project  carried  into 
eiiect.  Martopuro  at  first  entered  into  the  views  of 
the  prince,  but  his  courage  failing  him,  the  emis- 
saries of  the  Susuhunan  determined  upon  giving 
him  up.  Being  invited  into  the  fort,  a  Dutch 
officer,  under  pretext  of  presenting  him  with  a 
glass  of  wine,  snatched  his  kris  from  tlie  scabbard. 
Martopuro  perceiving  this,  attempted  to  make  his 
escape,  but  was  seized  and  krited  on  the  spot,  and 
his  body,  at  tlie  instigation  of  the  Javanese  chiefs, 
torn  to  pieces  aud  thrown  to  the  dpgjii  They 
made  an  offer  of  the  disposal  of  his  wives  and  pro- 
perty to  the  Dutcli  chiel',  aud  the  Susuhunan,  in- 
dignant at  his  cowardice,  issued  a  peremptory  or- 
der, forbidding  ail  to  give  shelter  or  prolectixm  to 
his  children  and  relations. 

In  point  of  atrocity  this  acts  yields  to  the  story 
of  the  fate  of  Truna  Jaya,  which  has,  indeed,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  no  parallel  in  Javanese  history, 
and  few,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  that  of  any  people 
who  have  made  such  progress  in  the  useful  arts  of 
life*    It  afibrds,  indeed,  an  incredible  contrast  to 
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tbe  benigiiity  and  kindneiB  of  the  native  charac- 
ter, when  not  goaded  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  or 

debauched  by  the  exercise  of  despotic  power.  Truna 
Jaya,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Dutch  and  the 
Soaunan,  fled  toihe  mountains  of  Antangy  where 
he  lay  concealed  with  a  few  followers,  until,  aban- 
doned by  moat  of  these,  and  reduced  by  want»  he 
was  glad  to  make  overtures  of  surrender*  These 
were  accepted,  and  his  own  uncle,  the  chief  of 
Madura,  with  a  Dutch  officer,  sent  to  beguile  him 
by  fresh  assurances.  He  appeared  before  the 
Susuuan  bound  in  cords,  with  his  wives  the 
prince's  own  sisters,  and  the  rest  of  his  family* 
They  threw  themselves  at  the  Sosunan's  feet  im* 
ploring  pardon,  which  he  feigned  to  give  them. 


mi. 

ment.  He  directed  Truna  Jaya  to  retire  and 
clothe  himself  in  a  decent  garment.  W  hen  this  was 
done  the  prisoner  retumed  into  the  presence.  The 
Sosunan  now  upbraided  him  with  his  treachery  and 
rebellion,  and  directed  one  of  the  womeu  in  wait* 
ing  to  bring  him  an  unsheathed  kris,  which  he 
particularised  by  name.  The  tragedy  which  en- 
sued is  related  by  the  Javanese  annalist  in  the  foU 
lofwuig  words :  "  My  brother  Truna  Jaya,  (said 
the  Susunan,)  when  I  was  at  Tagal  I  made  a  vow 
that  this  my  kris,  Blaber/^  should  never  be  sheath- 

*  Spe^^rv,  canaoDt  and  krise^,  an  fnquenUj  particuiArizcd 
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ed  until  sheathed  in  your  breast.  On  these  word* 
the  nobles  brought  Traiui  Jaya  to  the  foot  of  tho 
throne,  from  whence  the  prince  rising,  came  near 
him,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart ;  the  kris  pass- 
ing through  and  through  under  the  ihoulder^Uade^ 
and  the  blood  gushing  out  in  a  torrent.  Ante 
Gopo,  an  officer  of  the  palace,  repeated  the  blow, 
and  all  the  nobles  present  followed  his  exam^ 
leaving  tlie  body  of  Truna  Jaya  thoroughly 
mangled.  The  prince  rising  again  from  his  thronet 
exclainiedy  in  a  loud  yoice,— ^Let  hia  heart  be 
devoured.  The  chiefs  rushed  upon  the  body 
agiain,  and  tearing  out  the  heart,  divided  it  into 
fiagmenta  of  a  nail  •  a-breadth,  and  devoured  it  ac- 
cordingly. The  head  they  severed  from  the  body, 
and  laid  it  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.'' 

It  appears,  farther,  on  the  aame  authority,  thaifc 
three  of  the  nobles  entering  even  more  fully  than 
the  rest  into  the  infiNmal  spirit  which  actuated  their 
aomeign,  smeared  their  naked  bodies  all  over  witb 
the  blood  of  the  prisoner.  The  head  was  carried 
m  prooesnon  before  the  Susunan,  and  when  the 
savage  vetired  at  night  io  he  is  rsported  to 
have  used  it  as  a  mat  to  wipe  his  feet  upon. 

During  the  soene  in  the  palace,  the  Dutch  ge» 
neral  officers  and  party  were  present,  hot  asto- 


by  namts.  The  kriB  here  named  wu  an  aBcient  heirloom  of  ^ 
loyal  fiuDilyt  sad  it  still  piaemd  at  fitttakarte.  . 
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nish^d  and  appalled  at  the  frightftd  scene  which 
wai  transaeted  befim  theni»  theyffasted  theoou- 
rage  or  magnanimity  to  interfere,  though  it  was 
acknowledged  that  their  hoaour  was  pledged  for 
tlie  safety  of  Truna  Jaya. 

I  shall  give  one  other  anecdote  of  this  reign, 
chiefly  because  it  affiu-ds  an  iilustraUon,  unusually 
anthentict  of  the  eflEscts  of  eastem  deipotkm.  and 
is,  at  the  same  tmie,  connected  with  the  state  of 
domestic  uanners  among  the  people  of  whom  1  am 
rendering  an  account. 

The  Susunan  had  married  his  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor to  the  daughter  of  his  brother  the  P anger m 
Pvgar.  The  partita  were  soon  compcUad  to  sep»* 
rate  on  account  of  the  ill  conduct  of  the  husband, 
a  prince  of  brutal  dbaracter  and  manners.  The 
prineessy  thns  negleeted,  fermed  an  attachment  to 
SukrOf  son  of  the  first  miniver,  a  youth  of  agreea*  • 
Ua  manners  and  handsome  parson*  The  criminal 
connection  was  in  time  diacowed  through  an  in* 
tercepted  letter  from  the  lover  to  his  mistress* 
The  Susnnan  was  highly  incensed  at  the  diaeoferyt 
and  the  Pmgerm  Pugar,  to  avert  from  hinwdf 
and  his  family  the  effects  of  his  resentment,  ra^ 
solved  take  iAe  ^  of  his  daughter.  Ue^  ae^ 
eordingly,  oiderad  his  seven  mm  inte  his  pne* 
sanoe,  and  informed  them  of  the  necessity  of  their 
keoaniBg  the  instmmentp  «f  taking  the  life  of  their 
aiater,  teavttrt  the  «vai4    their  nnde  and  sov^^ 
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reign.   They  naturally  refused  compliance,  but  af 

lenj^h  yielded,  on  his  threatening  to  punish  their 
disobedience  by  the  solemn  malediction  of  a  father  I 
The  place  chosen  for  the  execution  was  the  prince's 
own  garden.  The  yoimpj  princes  having  commu- 
nicated to  their  sister  the  fatal  orders  with  which 
they  were  charged,  she  received  them  with  calm- 
ness, and  only  begged  for  a  few  moments  to  bathe 
and  perfume  herself.  When  this  ceremony  was 
over,  her  mother  and  female  relations  were  order* 
ed  to  withdraw,  and  the  gate  of  the  garden  was 
locked.  A  veil  was  thrown  over  the  princess 
to  conceal  the  bloody  oflBce,  and  the  brothers,  af- 
ter receiving  her  last  injunctions,  drew  the  fatal 
cord.  When  the  garden  door  was  opened,  and 
the  female  attendants  admitted,  the  princes  were 
seen  viewing  the  dead  body,  and  awakened,  at 
the  sight  of  it,  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  tragedy 
they  had  acted,  while  they  expressed  their  grief 
with  that  loud,  unreserved,  and  passionate  de- 
clamation, which,  on  occasions  of  extreme  sorrow,  is 
constantly  exhibited  in  the  lower  stages  of  society. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  life  of  the  lover  was  loud- 
ly demanded  by  the  Susunan.  The  i'ather,  who 
loved  him  tenderly,  permitted  the  feelings  of  na* 
ture  to  supersede  the  servile  allegiance  of  a  Java- 
nese, and  was  half  inclined  to  resist.  Ue  was, 
however,  finally  persuaded  to  submission,  and  went 
into  ttie  presence,  for  between  unlimited  submis* 
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society  no  medium.  As  soon  as  he  made  bis 
fypenranoe  be  ms  seised*  deprived  el*  hit  krii»  an 
unfailing  and  neeemry  precaution,  and,  according 
to  a  frequent  practicci  confined  w  a  cage  o/bavu 
toe,  imtil  the  safety  of  the  royal,  famiiy  ahouid  be 
assured  by  the  execution  of  his  son.  The  young 
man,  while  this  was  passing,  determined  to  sell  his 
Ji&  dearly*  and  threw  himelf,  with  some  despenie 
and  determined  retainers  of  the  warlike  tribe  of  the 
sBugiHf  within  the  inclosures  of  the  miniater's  pa^ 
laee« '  The  palaee  was  inmediately  snmunded  by 
the  troops  of  the  Susunan,  demanding  admission, 
but  deterred  from  entering  by  force  by  the  &&m 
aspect  of  th6Be  who  occupied  it.  At  length, 
young  man's  own  uucie  having  thrown  away  his 
mm,  scaled  the  wail*  jindt  presenting  himself  to 
bis  nephew,  perfidiotuly  tendeved  to  him  the  So* 
aunan's  pardon,  if  he  would  but  throw  himself  on 
liisiiieniy»  tad  disnuss  his  gnaods.  fielyingoa  the 
assuraacesof  so  near  a  rehitrfe,  the  Bugis  retakii 
ers  of  the  prince,  were  directed  to  retire,  ^nd  the 
gates  were  thrown  open,  when  the  troopa  rushed 
in,  and  Sukromm  secured  and  disaraied;  Being, 
on  this  act  of  violence,  persuaded  of  the  inevitabi* 
jlity  of  Ua  fate»  be  only  eotiealed^  in  conspliaiieo 
with  a  common  Javanese  superstition,  that,  in  the 
manner  of  his  death,  his  blood  should  not  be  shed* 

jaia  naelot  tceoidingly^  adminiitfiwl  to  Um*  a  dm 
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of  poison,  but  tlio  operadoii  being  dow,  and  iht 

despot  pressing  his  death  by  repeated  messages 
from  the  palace»  his  relative  seised  him  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  strangled 

him  by  treading  on  his  neck ! ! 

(A.  J.  Iti^t  A*  D.  1704.)— Hie  Susuim 
Mangkorat  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  took 

the  title  of  Mangkorat  Mas^  but  be  was  not 
many  months  seated  <m  the  \hr0ne9  wbm  his 
tyrannical  and  violent  conduct  drove  his  uncle, 
the  Pangeran  Fugar,  into  rebellion.  This  prince 
fled  to^Samarang  to  the  Dutch,  and  being  counte- 
nanced by  them,  was  in^talkd  Susunan  under  their 
auspices*  The  consequence  was  a  civil  war,  which 
raged  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts  of  the 
island  for  four  years,  and  which  ended  in  the 
seisiure  of  the  person  of  Mangkorat  Mas,  by  an 
act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  and 
his  final  banishment  'to  Ceylon.  Mangkorat  Mas 
appears  to  have  been  a  tyrant,  voluptvious  and 
wanton,  equally  destitute  of  talents  and  of  pru- 
dence. His  character,  and  probably  that  of  many 
fn  eastern,  deqfiot,  is  po^rtn^ed  in  the  following 
anecdote  of  him,  wUch  is  cireumstantially  related 
by  the  Javaneae  writers  ;  hi  his  flight  from  his  ca- 
pital, proceediiig  eastward  to  join  the  force  of  the 
gallant  and  intrepid  Surapati,  he  halted  in  the 
distant  and  secluded  district  of  Pronorogo,  and 
hei^  uiUKlDsciouathat  he  h^  akeady  virtually  lost 
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liis  honour  and  his  crown,  he  gave  himself  vif  to 
e?ery  illiberal  pleasure*  The  bi/al  chief  of  the 
district*  to  gratify  his  prmce>  direv  ted  an  iuclosure 
to  be  constructed,  and  here  assembled  a  variety  of 
game,  to  afford  him,  at  an  easy  rate,  the  diversion 
of  shootiug.  The  Susiman,  wit  i  his  family,  men 
and  women,  repaired  to  the  spot,  and,  taking  up  a 
bow  and  arrow,  he  began  the  sport  by  shooting  a 
deer.  The  chief  of  Pronorogo,  seeing  tlie  game 
&U,  ran  into  the  inclo8ure,and  directed  the  priest  te 
slaughter  the  animal  according  to  theritesof  the  Ma- 
homedan  religion,  that  it  might  be  legal  f  ood.  But 
he  was  unused  to  the  severe  punctilio  of  a  Javanese 
court,  which  permits  no  order,  however  trivial  or  in- 
difterent,  to  be  given  in  the  presence  without  the 
renfolnodqf  assent.  Thebrutalandinfatuated  prince 
proceeded  on  tlie  spot  to  punish  this  breach  of  eti-  • 
quette,  and,  before  the  thousands  who  were  as- 
aembled,  not  foi^getting  the  females  of  his  own  fa« 
mily,  ordered  the  chief  to  be  emasculated^  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  his  host  faint  before  him 
ftoin  the  pain  of  the  operation.  This  act  was  too 
much  even  for  the  forbearance  and  slavish  loyalty 
of  the  Javanese  \  and  the  rektions  of  the  chief  of 
Pronorogo  were  preparing  to  retaliate,  butrthe  Su« 
susan,  receiving  notice  of  their  intentions,  eluded 
ih^  vengeance  by  a  precipitate  flight* 
•  llie  Ringeran  Pugar  took  the  tide  of  Paihite- 
fvono,  a  name  which  has  since  descended  to  <4l 
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lits  successors.  G)uiiting  from  his  aocestien,  he 
reigned  sixteen  years,  as  be  died  ia  the  A.  J. 
36^,  A.  D.  1713. 

From  the  circumstances  of  his  elevation,  and  his 
own  character,  this  prince  became  a  mere  tool  in 
hmds  of  the  Dutch*  sad  itmf  us^d  th«ur  iop 
fluence  neither  with  good  policy  nor  discretion. 
Their  couductv  eijually  parked  by  wanton  cruelty^ 
f^id  iinprudmce  in  the  affiur  of  the  chief  of  Sor 
jrabaya,  involved  tlie  country  again  in  civil  war. 
Hiis  noble,  whose  name  was  Jai^eng  liotio,  wa« 
tine  confidential  friend  end  adviser  of  the  So* 
sunan,  and  to  his  counsels,  and  those  of  the  prince 

Madura,  he  was  chiefly  indebted  ipr  his  eleva<- 
lion«.  He  had^  however,  ineurred  the  ditpleep 
sure  of  the  Dutch,  most  probably  from  thwart- 
ing aon^e  of  their  ambitious  designs,  or  being  de- 
ficient in  that  flexilHlity  and  subferviency  which 
was  necessary  to  their  purposes,  and  they  demand- 
ed his  life  from  the  Sninnan*  'Inhere  is  son^ 
thing  so  sorrowfid  in  the  whole  gtory,  that  I  can- 
not ibrb^  entering  intp  the  cirpumstances  of 
it»  as  ffWk  hf  the  nadve  writers*  The  Su^Up 
nan  receiyed  the  demand  of  the  life  of  hif  friend 
with  astonishment,  exclaiming,  as  is  reported,  I 
have  already  lost  my  right  hand,  (allnding  to  the 
death  of  the  prince  of  Madura,  which  had  just 
happened,)  and  they  would  also  cu^  off  my  Ifft.'* 

fie  heateed  to  ogmply  with  t^e  oi>4^t  fooA 
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knew  not  bow  to  resist  it.  The  chief  W88  sfaeeBt  in 

his  jfTovernment,  and  a  messenger  was  instantly 
dispatched  to  inform  hnn  that  the  Dutch  had  de* 
manded  his  life*  but  that  if  he  chose  to  resist,  he 
should  be  secretly  abetted  and  assisted.    The  chief 
of  Surabaya,  clearly  foreseeing  that  his  resistance 
would  involve  the  rum,  not  only  of  hinueif,  but 
of  his  whole  family,  came  to  the  disinterested  and 
iloble  d&solution  of  sacrificing  his  own  life  to  se* 
cure  the  safety  of  his  friends  and  refaitions,  and  h^ 
proceeded  forthwith  to  Cartasura,  to  submit  to  his 
fate.    Here  he  had  repeated  audiences  of  the  Su- 
sunan,  who  soured  binr  of  his  thorough  eoirrie^ 
tion  of  his  innocence,  promised  to  protect  his  fa- 
mily, and  complied  with  his  request  to  pbce  Ua 
brother  in  his  situation  after  his  death.   For  a 
whole  month  he  waited  the  arrival  of  the  "warrant 
for  his  execution,  if  it  be  allowable  to  use,  on  such  all 
Occasioi^  a  word  which  belongs  tathe  language  qfjus^ 
ike.  At  length  it  arrived  from  Batavia.  TheSusunan 
summoned  the  chief,  who  proceeded  to  the  palace» 
clothed  in  white,  the  habit  of  resignation  and  devo^ 
tion.   His  retainers  were  hindered  from  following 
him  into  the  interior,  and  as  the  old  man,  for  Jayeng 
Rono  was  much  advanced  in  life,  entered  the  outer 
court  of  the  palace,  he  was  met  by  the  public  execu* 
.tioners,  who  dispatched  him  on  the  spot.  The  most 
formidable  and  destructive  rebellion  which  has  ever 
chiUracterized  the  annals  of  Java  was  the  conseqpience* 
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JoyopuspitOy  brother  to  the  deceased  chief,  accepted 
of  hi&  oiticc,  but  only  to  use  tlie  influence  which  it  af- 
forded him  for  revenge*  He  subdued  all  the  dis- 
tricts in  his  vicinity,  called  to  his  assistance  the 
people  of  Bali,  was  joined  by  the  Madurese,  and 
by  several  rebel  princes  of  the  house  of  Mataram, 
so  that  this  formidable  insurrection  only  terminat- 
ed by  his  death  in  the  succeeding  reign,  after  de- 
solating the  country  for  a  great  many  years.  The 
chief  of  Surabaya,  in  the  many  actions  which  he 
fought  with  the  Dutch,  and  in  ail  his  proceedings, 
displayed  so  much  enterprise,  spirit,  and  conduct, 
that,  but  for  the  slender  portion  of  European  sci- 
ence opposed  to  him,  he  must  have  acquired  the 
sorereiguty  of  the  island. 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  animadverting  up- 
on the  policy  pursued  by  the  Dutch,  not  only  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  in  every  war  which  they  carried 
on  in  Java,  They  always  permitted  a  beaten  enemy 
to  retreat  unmolested,  and  ttever  vigorously  prose* 
cuted  any  advantage.  This  either  arose  fixim  igno- 
rance and  want  of  conduct,  or  from  a  crooked  and 
mistaken  poliir^,  which  led  them  to  believe  it  the 
vrisest  conduct  to  reduce  the  native  power,  whether 
legitimate  or  insurgent,  by  expending  its  strength 
in  a  protracted  contest.  Probably  both  causes  had 
their  share.  By  the  imagined  refinement  implied 
in  the  latter,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  they  were  exhausting  their  own  finances,  and 
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tnining  Uie  naliyes  to  a  predatotyanddMiltory  w«r« 

fare,  the  only  one  wluch  a  barbarous  eDemy,  in  a  close 
countfjf,  can  with  any  auooess  oonduct  against  a  cin* 
liaed  and  disciplined  one,  and  that  even  in  the  event 
of  success,  they  would  acquire  but  a  desolated  aud 
ruined  conquest,  hardly  worth  the  occupation. 

Oppression  on  the  part  of  the  government  act- 
ing on  the  singular  credulity  and  superstition  of 
the  people,  gives  rise  in  Java  to  those  rebels,  called^ 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  Kraman^  a  word 
which  literally  means  "  an  impostor  or  pretender  to 
royalty^'*  Whenever  the  country  is  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  one  or  more  of  these  persons  is  sure  to 
appear.  Sometimes  they  affect  to  be  descended 
from  some  ancient  line  of  soverrigns ;  at  others^ 
pretend  to  redress  grievances,  and  now  and  then  to 
propagate  some  absurd  and  nonsensical  opinions^ 
under  the  name  of  a  new  religion.  Sometimes 
the  individuals  themselves  are  designing  fanatics, 
at  others,  mere  boys,  or  simple  peasants,  the  puppets 
or  tools  of  more  designing  and  artful  persons*  Who* 
ever  they  be,  they  are  quite  sure  of  finding  follow- 
ers, and  they  have  been  often  known  to  subjugate 
whole  provinces,  and  to  disturb  the  peiuSe  of  the 
country  for  whole  years,  defying  the  legitimate 
authorities.  The  reign  of  Pakubuwono  was  fruit* 
fill  in  these  insurrections.  The  fate  of  one  of  these 
impostors  is  worth  narrating,  because  it  affords  but 
too  true  apictuie  of  native  manners*  jUiftsJOoitoset 
up  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  district  of  Mata^ 
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ram,  and,  ravagini^this  and  seTeral  of  the  other  fine 
districts  near  it,  for  a  loi^  time,  eluded  every  at- 
tempt of  the  native  goveninent  againat  him.  The 
Susunan  was  liighly  incensed,  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  Dative  writer  from  wiioni  I  borrow  the  account, 
gave  ordevs,  **  that  should  Mas  Dono  be  killed  in 
action,  his  ears  sliould  be  brought  to  him  for  his 
sati^qcUon  ;  but  he  made  a  vow,  that  should  he  be 
tsikea  alive,  he  diould  be  oonveyed  to  Cartasura, 
aad  there  exposed  in  front  of  the  palace,  to  be 
pnnctured  to  death  with  needles,  Jor  Ote  amuse* 
meni  ifAe  people.**  Mas  Dono  was  at  last  taken 
alive,  and  transported  to  Cartasura,  where  he  wm 
actually  tortured  to  death,  agreeably  to  the  savage 
¥aw  of  the  prince. 

(A.  J.  A.  D.  I7I8.)— Pakubuwono  wae 

SMCceediid  by  his  son,  who  took  the  name  of  Sutmim 
Prabtu  During  the  greater  part  of  this  Feign,  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  anarchy,  and, 
for  thenost  part,  in astate  oH open  rebellion.  No 
less  than  five  princesef  the  royal  fanily  Vf^eQed,  and 
the  standard  of  rebellion  was  erected,  at  times,  in 
three,  £muv  or  five  places  at  die  same  mcmeat. 
These  reb^ions  were  at  length  quelled,  chiefly  by 
acts  of  treachery,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  the 
principal  agents.  The  penone  of  the  leaders  get 
possession  of  by  sueb  means  were  disposed  of,  some 
by  the  bowstring,  and  home  by  the  dagger.  8ome 
were  immared  in  the  pestiferous  dongeons  of  Be- 
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tavia,  and  some  sent  into  banislnneiit  to  die  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  or  Ceylon. 
(A.  J.  lasiK  A.  D.  n^.y^Tbis  prince  wm 

succeeded  by  his  sun,  a  lad  of  a  few  years  old,  who 
reigned  twenty-five  years, — twenty-hve  years  of 
wariiure  and  misery.  (A.  J*  i67^»  A.  D.  17^90 
—He  (lit  d  in  a  state  of  insanity.  Like  his  grand- 
father,  he  was  called  PakutmaonOt  but  is  distin- 
gnished  by  the  appellation  of  Sedo  Laweyan,  or 
he  who  died  at  Laweyan.  The  two  great  events 
of^bb'teitey  aod  of  that  period  of  the  history  of  Ja- 
W^^Mt^Mlioni'  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the 
prince  Mafi^^Hihuniiy  the  termination  of  the  last 
Oif  filMOk  he  tlid  not  live  to  see.  The  story  of  the 
Mmmii  dWheCWirti' wam^jg  will  be  told  in  a 

siihscMjuent  c  hapter  of  this  work.  Suffice  it  at  pre- 
sent to  say,  that  the  Chinese  of  the  city  of  Batavia  had 
grown  in  numbers  aand  weakb ;  that  they  presumed 
on  their  own  strength,  and  the  weakness  of  the  rul- 
ing andiority)  and  that  they  incurred  the  jealousy  of 
lihe  Dutcb»  who,  by  an  aet  of  perfidy  which  has  few 
examples  in  the  history  of  any  people,  and  none  in 
that  of  a  chriKzed  one»  committed  a  dreadful  and 
incKscriminate  massaoere  of  them.  A  large  body  of 
these  people  retired  from  Batavia  towards  the  east, 
and  then  commenced  the  portion  of  the  story  which 
rdates  to  the  history  of  the  Javanese.  They  clandes- 
tinely negociated  with  theiSusunan  and  his  ministers^ 
irhOf  at  lengdiy  butning  to  fiee  himself  from  the 
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yoke  of  the  Dutch,  openly  joined  them, — ^bcsieged 
the  Dutch  fortress  close  to  his  capital,  took  it,  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground.   Th^  Chinese  and  Javanese 
forces  uniting  on  this,  raai'ched  to  Sauiarang,  hop- 
ing to  expel  the  Dutch  from  their  principal  esta- 
blishment to  the  east,  but,  unskilled  in  the  science 
of  war,  they  made  no  impression  on  the  petty  for- 
tress of  that  place  ;  discord  began  to  arise  between 
the  Chinese  and  Javanese,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
Dutch  finally  separated  the  Susunan  from  his 
league.    Tlie  Chinese,  not  discouraged  by  this  de- 
fection, and  still  encouraged  by  the  adherence  of 
several  Javanese  chiefs,  elected  a  Susunan  of  their 
own  from  the  royal  family,  marched  to  the  capital, 
di'ove  the  legitimate  prince  from  it,  and  occupied 
it.  It  was  not  until  after  a  war  of  two  years  duration 
that  the  false  Susunan  was  taken,  the  Chinese  dis- 
persed, and  peace  in  part  restored. 

I  shall  relate  a  few  of  the  transactions  of  this 
war,  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conducted. 
Tlie  conduct  of  the  Susunan  towiu-ds  the  Dutch 
was  of  the  most  treacherous  character.  Under  the 
pretext  of  joining  thera  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Chinese,  he  prepared  a  force  to  attack  their  fortress 
as  already  stated.  When  the  expedition  he  had 
thus  prepared  was  ready,  as  he  pretended,  to  march, 
he  sent  the  commanders,  three  resolute  and  despe- 
rate persons  chosen  for  the  occasion,  into  the  for- 
tress to  receive  the  final  orders  of  the  Dutch 
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commander.  This  was  the  moment  chosen  for 
perpetrating  the  act  of  treachery  which  had  been 
meditated.  While  in  the  act  of  saluting  the  com- 
mander, the  assassins  drew  their  daggers  and  com- 
menced the  attack*  cronvd  of  Javanese  now  at* 
tempted  to  rush  in  at  Ae  gate,  but  the  European 
centinels  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  close  it.  The 
Dutch  in  their  tum.became  the  assailants,  and  the 
Javanese  were  in  a  few  minutes  put  <ta  deadi  with 
as  little  mercy  as  they .  d|pscrved* 

The  Chinese  force  now  joining  the  Javanese, 
the  Dutch  fort  was  besieged,  and  the  garrison,  450* 
in  number,  had  the  folly  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war,  on  the  faithless  assuranees  of 
safety  made  to  them  by  the  Javanese  prince*  In 
the  first  paroxysm  of  caprice,  he  directed  the  Chri^ 
tians  to  be  circumcised,  and  instructed  in  the  Ma- 
homedan  religion  ;  or,  as  the  Javanese  writer  care- 
lessly expresses,  "  directed  them  to  .change  their 
prophet."  Soon  lepentij^  of  this  digree  of  lenity, 
he  ordered  the  European  officers  to  be  executed, 

by  beating  them  to  death  with  bludgeons!" 
These  circumstances  are  related  on  the  autboritr 
of  native  manuscripts. 

When  the  Javanese  agreed  to  forsake  the  Chinese, 
and  renew  their  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  on  the  sug* 
gestion  of  the  latter,  they  agreed  suddenly  to  fall  up- 
on their  old  friends  occupying  the  same  camp,  and 
massacre  the  whole  of  them.  The  matter  was  con* 
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certed  in  a  secret  negoeiation,  and  would  have  beett 
carried  iota  eSStctf  had  not  mne  of  the  Jmoese 
chiefs  revoked  at  the  atrocious  proposal.  The 
scheme  whicli  they  substituted,  to  be  sure,  is  in 
wickedness  inferior  to  it  only  in  extent.  They 
proposed  to  the  Chinese  chiefs  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  their  wounded  to  save  appearances  on  their  part 
with  the  Dotch,  and  what  18  more  wonderfiif »  the 
Chinese  acceded  to  it.  The  Chinese  forces  accord- 
ingly marched  from  their  encampment  unmolest* 
eif  lesrii^  their  sick  behind  them.  These  unfortu- 
nate people  were  immediately  butchered  by  the  Ja- 
vanese,   and  their  heads  being  struck  off,  were  sent 
in  baskets  to  the  Dutch  commandant  of  Samarang, 
in  token  oj  their  fideUtij  to  their  engagements 

The  Chinese  having  retreated,  accompanied,  how- 
ler, by  a  number  of  Javanese,  who  still  adhered 
to  them,  they  were  followed  by  the  Javanese  force, 
commanded  by  the  first  minister  NotO'kusumOf  the 
prime  mover  of  the  cons{nracy  against  the  Dntch, 
and  a  perfect  pattern  of  dissimulation.  He  and  the 
Chinese  perfectly  understood  each  other,  but  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  %ht  a  mock  battle,  the 
more  thoroughly  to  hoodwink  the  Dutch.  The 
Chinese  acceded  to  the  proposal,  but  not  under- 
standings  how  snch-  matters  were  conducted,  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  consult  their  Javanese  col- 
leagnes.  Theanswer  given  by  the  latter  affords  Che 
most  undisguised  and  impudent  specimen  of  orient- 
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al  despotism  which  1  have  ever  met  with.  "  Fa- 
thfir,  replied  the  Javanese  chief,  (1  quote  the  na- 
tive writer,)  such  a  buttle  is  conducted  by  us  in  per- 
fect  earnestness  witli  mutual  slaughter,  for  not  the 
jnnaUest  compassion  is  diown  to  the  people*  Keep* 
ing  your  secret,  and  saving  the  lift  of  the  chi^ 
you  ipay  exterminate  the  rest."  An  action  was 
neoQi^ngly  fought  on  these  prineiplfs,  aad  some 
lives  lost  on  both  rides.  Hie  first  mimster,  perfectly 
fru^  tP  th^m,  Qiiered  a  x^w^djor  every  ear  qj  aChi' 
;i^set)«lt  was  brought  to  bim;  when  openly  opposed 
to  the  Dutch  a  little  before,  he  had  offered  rewards 
£wr    jOulch  /leadi"  MOd^r  similar  circumstances. 

It  msgr  amuse  the  reader  to  be  suppU^  with  a 
specimen  g(  the  correspondence  of  the  hostile  chiefs. 
M<ir((^ro,  the  chief  of  those  Javanese  who  were  on 
the  sido  of  the  Chinese^  and  of  the  prince  they  had 
proclaimed,  wrote  to  Pringoloi/a,  commanding  a 
detachment  of  the  i^MSunan's  army,  a  challenge  in 
(he  following  words  There  is  •  wild  bull 
to  the  north  of  the  range  of  Kdndang,*  that  longs 
to  g(9re  the  Jemale  white  elephant  to  the  south  of 
}L"  By  the  wild  bull,  whioh  is  an  emblem  of  cou^ 
rage  among  the  Javanese,  was  meant  the  prince 
imdf^  whose  bapners  he  was  fig^itiug ;  and  by  the 


*  A  long  range  of  mountains  which  divides,  in  the  eastern 
|mn  of  the  island,  the  low  belt  of  land  on  the  north  coast,  from 
|be  valleys  of  the  centre  of  that  guarler  oi  the  island. 
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white  elephant  the  Susunan,  a  Boble  object,  being 
d^raded  hj  asngning  to  it  the  female  sex*  -  Prin- 
goloyo,  in  his  reply,  punned  the  same  style  of  si- 
mile, and  observed,  that  "  he  was  aware  there  was 
a  buffidocalf  to  the  north  oftheiangeof  K&ndang» 
accompanied  by  a  little  fugitive  ragged  animal  of  a 
goaty  of  both  of  whom  he  would  soon  render  a  good 
account;'*  ^By  the  bufialo  eaif  was  of  course  meant 
the  false  '  Susunan  ;  and  by  the  goat,  Martopuro 
himself,  who  was  a  person  of  diminutive  stature 
that»  oontnry  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  «hMiieae, 
wore  a  beard.  Buffalo^  or  goat,  but  particularly 
the  latter,  is  in  the  mouths  of  the  Javanese  equi- 
valent to  ass  in  oan/^  They  aeldomy  ' indeed,  go 
farther,  for  gross  invective  and  scurrility  are  no  vice . 
of  their  manners.  The  vicinity  of  the  dagger  is  aa 
insunnoiMable  iMurier  to  ^e  habitual  use  of  them. 

I  shall  pause  for  a  moment,  to  niiike  a  few  obser- 
Tattons  on  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
course  of  tiiia  warfare.  They  showed  themselves 
to  be  a  people  much  beyond  the  Javanese  in  civili- 
sation, as  evinced  in  their  superior  enterprise,  skill, 
and  energy  of  character.  What  we  should  be  less  apt 
to  reckon  upon  is  their  courage  ;  but  in  this  qua- 
lity,  too,  theyjnuch  exceeded  the  Javanese.  When 
the  two  nations  acted  together,  we  find  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Javanese  themselves  tell  the  story,  not  only 
phmning  and  directing  every  operation,  biit  taking 
the  most  active  part  in  their  execution,  leading  and 
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showing  an  example  of  intrepidity  in  every  dtnac 
tion  of  danger  or  difficulty.  From  the  ambition 
end  enttfpxise  shown  by  them  on  this  occaaon^ 
there  is  Kttle  donht,  but,  in  the  absence  of  Euro- 
peans, they  would  have  made  themselves  masters  oC 
the  ishmdy  and»  supported  by  the  swarms  of  emi- 
grants from  China,  have  established  a  permanent 
supremacy  in  it.  Their  abuse  of  the  right  of 
eonqnest,  and  their  violation  of  the  Um  of  war* 
were,  however,  still  more  flagrant  than  those  of  any 
of  the  belligerent  parties.  They  almost  constantly 
put  their  prisoners  to  death  in  oold  blood ;  and  to 
bum  and  ravage  the  country  were  certain  attendants 
upon  their  march.  After  a  rapid  series  pf  advanta- 
ges, for  example,  they  entered  Cartasunu  The 
prince  had  but  just  time  to  escape,  and  was  forced 
to  abandon  almost  the  whole  of  his  family.  The 
Chinese,  on  this  occasion,  forcibly  seized  the  ^ismales 
and  violated  them,  not  excepting  the  queen-mo- 
ther, and  the  wives  of  the  Susunao.  In  the  wan- 
tonness of  their  brutality,  they  even  made  the  nn« 
fortunate  princesses  dance  naked  before  them ! 

In  the  year  i0j5  of  the  Javanese  era,  (A*.  IX 
1 749,)  Pakubumnoy  the  second  of  the  name,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  the  third  of  the  name.  The 
rebellion  of  Mangkubumi,  already  alluded  to,  which 
oommenced  in  the  former  reign,  ended  in  this  by  a 
schism  in  the  native  power,  by  which  two  equal  sove* 
mgntiei  were  eslaUiafaed  in  the  central  distiictis 
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of  the  klancl,  tlie  ssam  arraagameot  whidi  atjil 

inifasi'sts.    Of  all  the  oivil  wm  iirUch  ba4  \mm 

wa^jed  in  Juva  ibr  three  ccuturies,  this  appear^^  to 

have  been  the  most  cie.su:uctive  and  most  tiffii^^y^  ftr 

twelve  ycars^  desolatioii  hardly  tenaoiiialed  it.  It 

may  he       to  have  dowu  out  oi  the  Qaiaca;  re^ 

beiUoiit  and  the  indiscroet  and  insultuig.Yiofapqf 

of  the  Dutch-    The  principal  agents  were  tl» 

Pangerans  Mangkul^um  and  Mangktmagoro, 

two  men  of  intell^ence  and  vigour  of  db«ncfcer» 

perior  to  what  the  history  of  Java  usually  presents* 

Maugkubumi  wa^i  po«set«ed  of  great  bravery,  hrm* 

Bess  of  purpose*  and  perseverance.   Of  thmf^ptmh 

and  Susunan  he  repeatedly  beat  the  united  (bms^* 

Jkiangkunagoroy  vvitii  less  discretion>  had  more  per^ 

ional  enterprise.  'The  Javanese  describe  fans  as 

"  a  man  who  carried  ou  a  wai  lilteen  years  without 

any  wealth  but  his  underi»tanding  ^"  a  sentunent 

]vbich  they  have  versified,  and  are  fond  of  repet^ 

ing»    It  h  clear,  however,  that  they  owed  less  to 

ihs  superiority  of  tlu^ir  own  gjenius  and  resources^ 

than  to  the  imbeoility  of  their  adversaries.  The 

person^  entrusted  with  iha  conduct  of  the  war  on 

the  part  of  the  Dutch,  appear  always  to  have  been 

deicient  in  military  skill,  and  very  frequently  in 

common  courage.    We  tind  th£m  frequently  de« 

feated  in  the  iield,often  surprised*  andnemr  pmm^ 

iug  any  advantage  to  a  profitable  result.  Through 

ignorauce  and  mismauAgementtboir  troops  wei«  ex* 
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posed  to  the  inclemencies  of  a  tropical  climate,  and, 
consequently,  «wept  oBl  in  numbers.  Desertions 
were  frequent  even  among  the  European  troops, 
who  were  often  found  fighting,  a  strange  spectacle 
in  the  history  of  Indian  warfare,  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  native  enemy.  The  probability  is, 
that,  had  not  their  negociations  and  intrigues  final- 
ly accomplished  what  their  arms  were  unequal  to;* 
Mangkubumi  would  have  subdued  all  the  valua- 
ble part  of  the  island,  and  established  a  powerfid 
native  sovereignty  independent  of  their  influence. 
After  a  series  of  abortive  attempts  to  negoeiate 
with  him,  they  at  length  succeeded,  and  in  the 
year  IJM  a  treaty  was  ecmduded,  by  which  the 
heir  of  the  ancient  •sovereignty  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  him  one  half  of  his  dominions. 

Mangkubumi  and  Mangkunagoro  had  at  first 
acted  in  concert,  the  latter  receiving  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  former  in  marriage,  and  serving 
as  his  minister.  These  ambitious  chiefs,  how* 
ever,  were  soon  estranged  from  each  other,  and 
Mangkunagoro  parted  with  his  father-in-law,  and 
set  up  for  independence.  He  held  out  long 
after  Mangkubumi  had  made  his  great  bargain, 
and  was  not  pacified,  in  the  end,  until  he  obtained, 
as  a  hereditary  possession,  a  great  estate  or  prin* 
eipality  of  four  thousand  families,  (A.  J.  168^, 
A.  D.  1758.) 

VOL.  IX*  A  a 
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The  Swranan  Pakubuwono  was  sAcoeeded  by  Jm 

sgn  the  reigning  priuce,  in  the  Javau  year  I71^f 

(A,  P.  1.7870 

The  fortunate  rebel  Mangkubumi  estidiliBbed 
bis  government  at  Yugyakaita,  and  died  in  the 
Javan  year  17I8,  (A.  D.  17910  He  was  aiie* 
ceeded  by  his  son,  who  was  expelled  by  the  Bri- 
tish in  the  Javau  year  1739,  (A.  D.  The 
soa  and  sucoessor  of  this  prince  died  after  a  short 
reign  of  little  more  than  two  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  t))e  reigui^g  prince,  still  a  youtbt  A.  J* 
1743,  (A.  IX  18150 

jFor  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years  Java  may 
be  said  to  have  enjoyed  one  uninterrupted  peaee^ 
for  the  v^orous  and  prompt  military  movements, 
deemed  necessary  by  the  French  and  British  ad* 
ministrations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  £uropean 
supremacy,  which  seemed  falling  out  of  the  hande 
,of  their  pr^ecessors,  was  unattended  with  waste  of 
life  or  property.  * 


•  The  natermh  of  the  hitlory  of  Java  have  hccn  chiefly 
collcoted  from  •  VBriety  of  JavftDese  historical  coaiponitions  in 

the  author's  posst  bsion,  w  hich  have  bcea  duly  collated  with 
iuch  £uropcuu  auliiorities  as  have  (allenjo  hU  wi^*» 
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CHAPTER  VL 

4 

BI8T0EY  OF  TH£  llAI^AYS* 

Menamgkahao  in  Sumatra t  the  original  seat  of  the  Mala§ttm 
Name  and  Nation^ Malays  emigrated  ta  the  Peniuula^^ 
Naiiee  HiHwy  of  ike  Emigrmiion^-^Strieiuree  and  r»- 
marh  an  the  Naiive  Narraitve^-^^Origin  of  the  nord 

Malay — and  of  the  terms  Windward  and  Leetcard  People* 
— Malar/  Language  and  Name  disused  through  the  Archi' 
jielago  by  the  First  Colony,  and  not  by  the  Parent  Stock.-^ 
Why  the  Peninsula  is  denominated  "  the  Land  of  the  Mm» 
layi:'^DetaiU  of  the  Hittary  ^f  each  Tribe  rrfmrred  to 
their  ptariicular  heade, 

T*u£  notices  which  we  possess  on  this  curious  and 
interesting  subject  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory^ 
for  the  Malays  are  still  more  ignorant  of  historieal 
composition  than  their  neighbours  the  Javanese^ 
and  Europeans  have  had  iar  less  intercourae  with 
the  primitive  race. 

The  country  which  Europeans  denominate-  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  whicht  by  the  natives  them- 
selves, is  called  "  the  land  of  the  Malay has,  from 
its  appearing  to  be  wholly  occupied  by  that  people, 
been  generally  considered  as  their  original  coun* 
try.    The  country  of  M^^uin^kabao  in  Sumatra 

*    Tmh  Malayu.*' 
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is,  however,  beyond  dispute,  the  parent  country  of 
the  Malay  nee.  Menangkabao^  contrary  to  all  other 
Malay  states,  is  an  inland  country.    Its  original 
limits  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  were  the 
great  rivers  of  Palembapg  and  Siak,  and  to  the 
west  those  of  Manjuta  and  SingkeL  As  the  trans- 
action does  not  pretend  to  a  very  remote  antiqui- 
ty, we  may  credit  the  universiil  assertion  of  the 
Malays  themselves,  though  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
trust  to  the  details  which  they  furnish,  that  all 
the  Malayan  tribes,  wherever  situated,  emigrated, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  this  parent  establish- 
ment.   We  are  at  first  view  struck  with  the  im- 
probability of  an  inland  people  undertaking  a  ma*» 
ritime  emigration  ;  but  their  emigration,  it  will  per- 
haps appear,  on  a  closer  examination,  may  reaiiy  be 
ascribed  to  this  peculiarity  of  situation.  The  coun- 
try which  the  primitive  Malayan  race  inhabits  is 
described  as  a  great  and  iertiie  jplain,  well  cultivat- 
^  and  having  a  frequent  and  ready  communica- 
tion with  the  sea,  by  the  largest  rivers  witliin  the 
bounds  of  the  Archipelago.  The  probability,  then, 
is,  that  a  long  period  of  tranquillity,  secured  by 
the  supremacy  which  the  people  of  Meuangkabao 
acquired  over  the  whole  island,  occasioned  a  rapid 
and  unusual  start  in  civilization  and  population,-^ 
that  the  best  lands  became  scarce, — ^and  that,  i^ 
consequence,  tfie  swarm  which  founded  Singalifu^ 
ra  in  the  Peninsula,  was  throwi)  oft. 
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Had  the  original  tribe  consisted  of  mere  fisher- 
men and  navigators,  their  numbers  would  not  have 
increased  so  as  to  give  rise  to  so  striking  in  event 

in  their  history. 

The  native  details  of  the  emigration,  and  which . 
I  give  on  the  authority  of  Van  der  Worm,  Valen« 
tyn,  and  Mr  Marsden,  are  briefly  as  follow,  in  the 
words  of  the  latter,  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  3*27 — 
3£9 Having  chosen  for  their  king  or  leader  • 
prince  named  Sri  Turi  Buwana,  who  boasted  his 
descent  irom  Iskander  the  great,  and  to  whom,  on 
that  account,  their  natural  chief,  Demang  Leber 
Daun,  submitted  his  authority,  they  emigrated  un- 
der his  command  about  the  year  1 1 60,  to  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  opposite  Peninsnla,  named 
Ujung  Tanahy  where  they  were  at  first  distinguish- 
ed by  the  appellation  of  Orang  de-bawah  A/igin, 
or  the  Leeward  people ;  but  in  time  the  coast  be- 
came generally  known  by  that  of  Tanah  Malayu^ 
or  the  Malayan  land* 

In  this  situation  they  built  tbdr  first  city, 
which  they  called  Singapura,  and  their  rising  con- 
^uence  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  kings  of  Mo- 
jopahit,  a  powerful  state  in  the  island  of  Java.  To 
Sri  2'uri  Buwana,  who  died  in  I '208,  succeeded 
Paduka  Fikaram  Wira^  who  reigned  fifteen  years  \ 
to  him  Sri  Rama  Wtkaran^  who  reigned  thirteen, 
and  to  him  Sri  Maharaja^  who  reigned  twelve. 
His  successor,  Sri  Iskandar  Shah,  was  the  last  king 

t 
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of  £niigq[ninL  During  three  jem  he  widistood 
the  foms  of  the  king  of  Mojo|)ahit ;  but,  m  lt5fp 
being  hard  pressed,  he  retired  first  to  the  north- 
ward»  and  afterwards  to  the  western  ooant  of  the 
peninsula,  where,  in  the  Ibllowing  year,  he  founds 
ed  a  new  city,  which,  under  his  wise  government, 
beoame  of  eoDriderable  importance.  To  this  he 
gave  the  name  of  Malaka^  from  a  fruit-bearing  tree 
ao  called,  (myroboknum^^  found  in  abundance  on 
the  hill,  which  gives  natural  strength  to  the  situa- 
tion. Having  reigned  here  twenty-two  years,  be- 
loved by  his  subjects  and  feared  by  his  neighbours, 
Iskandar  Skah  died  in  1^4,  and  was  suooeeded 
by  Sulian  Magaty  who  reigned  only  two  years.  Up 
to  this  period  the  Malayan  princes  were  pagans. 
SuUan  Muhammed  Skah^  who  ascetided  the  throne ' 
1276,  was  the  first  Mahometan  prince,  and,  by  the 
piopagadon  of  his  faith,  acquired  great  celebrity 
during  a  long  reign  of  fifty-seven  years*  Hid  in- 
fiuence  appear^i  to  have  extended  over  the  neigh-* 
bonring  islands  of  Ungga  and  Bmtan^  together 
with  JeAor,  Pakmy  Kedahy  and  Perak^  on  the 
coasts  oi'  the  peninsula  ^  and  Kmnpar  and  Aru  in 
Sumatra  ;  all  of  which  acquired  the  appellative  of 
Malayu,  although  it  was  now  more  e^peeiaUy  ap- 
plied to  Malacca.'* 

I  shall  offer  a  few  strictures  and  remarks  on  thitf 
narrative.  We  litid  in  it  the  precise  year  of  the 
emigratiou,  and  other  dates,  when  no  proof  exists 
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tbat  the  Malays  were  ever  possessed  of  a  oattoiial 
em  or  ludendar.  Arabian  and  Persian  names  and 
titles  are  given  to  the  Hindu  sovereigns  of  a  peo- 
ple who  had  not  yet  embraeed  the  Mahoinedan  re^ 
ligion.  The  reigns  are  unnaturally  long.  Tbe  new* 
lestablishment  at  Singapura  is  stated  to  have  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  Javanese  kingdom  of  Mc^pa* 
bit,  before»  according  to  Javanese  record,  Mojopa- 
hit  itself  had  any  existence  ;  and  the  Malays  are 
stated  to  have  been  driven  from  Singapura  fay  the 
Javanese  of  Mojopahit,  a  transaction  upon  whidk 
Javanese  story  is  wholly  silent. 

Noimthstanding  these  suspicioos  ctreonstaaces 
in  the  detail  of  events,  the  main  points  may  be  re- 
lied upon,  and  vs  e  may  conclude^— that  an  extensive 
emigFation  took  place  froDi  Sumatra  to  the  extremi* 
tyof  thepeninsula;— dial  some  Javanese  drore  the 
settlers  from  Singapura  to  Malacca  ^ — that  six  sove- 
reigns leigned  before  tbe  conversioa  to  Mahome- 
danism  ; — and  that  this  event  took  place  about  the 
year  1^76,  in  tbe  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah,  for 
nm  tbe  Midtomedaas  nu^  chum  tbe  prerogative 
of  imposing  their  own  names,  and  determining 
dates  by  their  peculiar  kalendar. 

From  tets  brought  forward  in  the  above  nma* 
tive,  >ve  are  enabled  to  otfer  plausible  conjectures 
leq^ting  tbe  name  of  tbe  Malayan  tribea*  One 
of  tbe  fbor  gveat  tribes  ialo  whsdi  the  pMtnt  rboo 
is  subdivided  is  called  Malayu.    It  was  this,  as  Mr 
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Marsden  ingeniously  observe  that  probably  fur- 
nidied  the  fost  adventuim  Co  the  peniiiiiiky  aai 

who  bestowed  their  name  on  the  rising  colony,  the 
proq^ity  aad  greatness  of  which  were  destined  to' 
eelipfle  the  fame  of  the  parent  state.    This,  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  is  the  true  etymology  of  the 
word  Malayu. 

.  It  appears  that  the  new  colony  was  at  first  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  the  Leexvard  peo» 
pkf  while  the  parent  state  were  denoounated  the 
Windward  people.  This  meteorological  distinc- 
tiou  appears  to  me  to  have  reference  to  the  wester- 
ly or  boisterous  monsoon  \  Borate  in  the  Javanese 
language,  is  the  general  term  for  wind.  In  Mday 
it  is  Uie  west  mnd^  or,  as  would  be  said  in  our 
more  esqpiesaive  language,  the  wind.  The  use  of 
this  correlative  language  to  describe  the  parent 
state  and  the  colony,  was  af);er wards  dropped,  and 
used  more  tomprehensively,  the  Windward  eemi- 
tries  being  all  those  to  the  west  of  the  country  of 
the  Malays,  but  particularly  India  and  Arabia, 
those  with  whidi  the  Malays  had  most  interooune. 

It  was  from  the  colony,  and  not  the  parent  stock, 
that  the  Malayan  name  and  nation  were  so  widely 
disseminated  over  the  Archipelago.  Singapnra, 
Malacca,  and  Jehor,  colonized  the  islands  Lingga 
and  Bintan,  Kampar  and  Aru  on  Sumatia,  Bor- 
ned  on  the  great  island  of  that  name,  andallthr 
states  which  exist  on  the  Malay  peninsula.  Thia 
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last  country  wa»  found  by  them  almost  unoccupied** 
«r  iBhabitad  acanlily  hf  two  miserable  noes,  who 

readily  gave  way  to  their  superior  power  and  civi- 
lization. The  peninsula  is  the  only  great  country 
of  the  Aichipelago  wholly  oocupied  by  this  race  $ 
for,  in  a  general  view,  the  miserable  tribes  of 
vages  need  not  be  considered,  and  it  is  thereforo 
no  wonder  that  it  should  have  asaumed  the  general 
name  of  the  country  of  the  Malays,  and  that  stran- 
gers should  have  naturally  looked  upon  it  as  the 
primitife  seat  of  the  Malayan  name  and  nation,  t 


*  There  is  one  circttmstance  mentioDed  by  the  Portuguese 
writen,  wUch  would  leem  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on  this 
circamstance.  Albuquerque  wanted  stones  to  build  the  Jorii' 
4eatumf  and  found  near  Mdecca-  abundant  materials  in 

iombs  of  aneimt  kingt*  But  eight  Malay  kings  only  bad  reign- 
ed At  Malacca,  whose  tombs,  even  had  it  been  the  practice, 
-which  it  was  not,  to  erect  splendid  torabs  to  the  Malayan 
kio^,  eitlicr  Mahomedan  or  Hindu,  would  nut  have  supplied 
Inaterials  for  an  extensive  fortification.  The  supposed  tombs 
were  probably  Hindu  temples ;  and  if  thej  were  Hindu  tem- 
ples»  there  must  have  been  a  Hindu  population. 

f  The  authorities  quoted  by  Valentyn  for  the  history  of  the 
Malays,  are  three  wofks,  one  called  Makuia  tegala  Raja -raj  a, 
••the  crown  of  all  kings;"  another,  Panurunan  sega/a  Raja" 
rajay  **  the  descent  of  all  kings  and  a  third,  called  Hang 
Tuah,  He  calls  these  books  ^Uhree  jerveU,'*  Of  the  last  he  says, 

I  know  not  who  is  the  author  of  the  book  Hang  Tuah,  but 
most  dcdare  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiAilly  written 
wofks  I  ever  perused.**  This  (afouiita  of  Valentyn  Is  the  4Uy 
ene  of  tiie  three  which  I  have  penised,  and  I  have  seen  several 
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As  we  are  in  possession  of  no  full  and  connect- 
ed narrative  of  the  hutory  of  mj  of  the  Mtlaj 
sfateSy  and  ai»  f inoe  their  first  separatioii,  all  havia 
been  generally  independent,  it  will  be  out  of  place 
here  to  attempt  any  namUre  of  their  affiurs,  for 
the  little  that  ia  known  wiU  be  detailed  to  more 
advantage  under  the  particular  head  of  each  state. 


copies  of  it.  To  my  Uiste  it  is  a  most  absurd  and  puorilo  pro- 
dnctioD.  It  contains  no  hirtorioil  hict  upm  wbicb  the  slight- 
est rdianee  can  be  placel  s  no  *<hite  wbatet er ;  Md  if  wo  ex- 
cept the  faithful  picture  of  native  mind  and  manners  which  it 
unconsciously  afibrds,  is  utterly  worthless  and  contemptible. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

HISTORY  or  CBLBBBt. 

The  Htcords  of  the  People  of  Celebes  more  Umited  nnd  im- 

perfect  than  those  oj  ihc  Javiincsc. —  l\)ur  hundred  years, 
the  ntmp4  limit  of  probable  histori/  aworg  the  Ihigis^  the 
principal  tribe. — General  Jiemark^  oh  ihecarlij  History  of 

CMet4''"CMet  never  umimi  ci  one  Et^me^Peopie  ^ 
Celebes  Hmdtu  hffore  Ihey  odcfUi  the  Makomedan  Rdi- 
gion^Maetaemrs  begin  to  keep  HtsUrical  Records^Thek 

progress  in  the  most  vid^ar  x>f  the  useful  arts  very  recent*—' 
History/  of  the  Conversion  to  jMahowedanism. — Macassars 
attack  lioni. —  The  latter  brin<^  conquered,  ncccp*  the  Ma* 
homedan  Hcligion^^A  Religious  Persecnlinn^  and  the  sfti' 
gular  circumiUmees  aUendiug  it. —  The  Maeaesart  attack 
ike  Kingdom  of  Boni  mnd  reduce  it  to  a  frovince^Tke 
people  of  Boni  reMf-^re  conqucredf  and  reduced  to 
slaveri/. — The  Goo  Macassars  conquer  a  great  part  i^ Cele- 
bes^ and  c.il<nd  their  arms  and  commerce  to  the  neighbour" 
ifig  Islands. —  The//  cnvie  in  contact  with  the  Dutch  monopO' 
listSy  and  Wm  ensues.  i  ke  Macassars  are  dejeated  at 
Buiung  tvith  great  loss*" Boni  revolts f  and  is  agmn  ssih- 
dued^The  Dutch  eonquer  Gou  Macassar^  and  the  tribu' 
iary  nations  are  emancipated^lte/lections  on  the  Power  of 
the  Macassars. — Raja  Palaka  is  made  King  of  Jloni^  and 
acquires  the  i^itpreniaci/  of  Celebes,  under  the  infnencc  of  the 
Dutch. — General  Refiections^^Variout  Rebellions, 

As  the  natives  of  Celebes  are  less  civilized  than 
those  of  Java,  so  are  their  historical  records  more 
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limited  and  imperfect.  Javanese  dates  will  carrf 
ua  back  with  tolerable  certainty  for  600  years ;  'we 

cannot  presume  on  going  any  farther  than  four 
hundred  with  the  history  of  Celebes*  The  Bugia 
tribes  bad  a  peculiar  kalendar,  but  no  era  until  they 
adopted  that  of  the  Christians  and  Mahomedans. 
It  seems  to  have  been  their  practice,  like  the  Chi- 
nesCy  to  reckon  time  by  the  rrigns  of  their  n^o- 
narchs.  The  first  poiiitive  date  to  which  we  can 
reftr,  ia  that  of  the  aniTal  of  the  Portuguese  in 
15\%  the  year  after  they  conquered  Malacca.  Of 
the  kings  of  Goa  Macassar,  there  have  reigned  in 
aUy  down  to  the  year  1809»  thirty-nine  sovereigns, 
which,  by  the  rule  of  assignuig  twenty  years  to  each, 
adopted  in  European  calculation,  would  indeed 
carry  ua  back  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
years.  So  long  a  duration  for  each  reign  in  the 
barbarous  state  of  society  on  Celebes,  and  with  the 
turbulentandelective  monarchies  which  obtain,, will, 
on  examination,  be  found  far  too  great.  Among 
the  S8  sovereigns  who  have  reigned  at  Goa  Macas- 
sar since  the  arrival  of  the  Fortnguese  for  example, 
tlirec  were  deposed, /zfc/'o  resigned  their  crowns,  three 
abdicated,  and  one  was  assassinated,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  the  first  prince,  the  commencement  of  whose 
reign  is  accurately  determined  totheyeai*  1^88,  down 
to  1809,  there  have  reigned  1 7  kings,  the  average  of 
whose  reigns  gives  exactly  13  years,  whidi,  making' 
allowance  ibr  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  is^ 
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in  my  judgment,  fully  em>ugh  for  the  whole  period 
of  Macassar  history.    At  the  rate  of  IS  years  Ibr 

each  reign,  the  whole  period  will  be  416  years, 
which  carries  us  bock  to  the  last  years  of  tho 
fourteenth  century  of  Christ.  The  tvry  names  of 
the  sovereigns  point  at  the  anarchy  and  disorder 
which  beloi^  to  the  state  of  society.  In  their  re- 
cords the  princes  are  usually  designated  by  the 
place  or  circumstances  under  which  they  died.  The 
uncertain  and  wandering  life  which  they  ledt  and 
the  want  of  a  fixed  residence,  must  have  given  rise 
to  the  practice  of  naming  them  from  the  place  of 
their  death,  for  the  occupation  of  a  permanent  seat 
of  government  would  soon  have  rendered  this  no 
distinction.  One  person  is  recognised  under  tho 
aumabie  name  <rf  throakmUer**  One  is  called 
*•  he  who  run  a  much**  Another,  "  he  who  was 
decapitated  a  fourth,  "  he  who  was  beat  to 
death  on  his  own  staircase  \**  and  a  fifth,  as  if  it 
were  a  rare  occurrence,  *•  he  who  died  reigning,'* 
that  is,  who  died  a  natui^al  death. 

The  more  civilised  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
•  Celebes  are  divided,  as  already  mentioned,  into 
two  great  tribes,  the  Macassars  and  Bugis^  and 
eaoh  of  these  again  subdivided  into  a  nuinber  of 
petty  nations,  among  whom  that  of  Goa,  with  the 
Macas&ars,  and  that  of  Bonh  with  the  Bugis,  have 
for  many  ages  been  the  most  eonsidcrable.  These 
two,  in  different  periods  of  the  history  oi  the  isiiandt 
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mMmi  a  pefnuHieiii  anthoritf  over  the 

smaller  tribes.  A  bbef  sketch  of  their  history  will 
cooipriae  all  that  is  iatemtiiig  or  valuable  in  the 
history  of  Celebes.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  th^  is  no  record^  nor  evidence  drawn  from  the 
sMe  of  flocietyy  that  can  entitle  ns  to  inler,  that 
the  whole  island  was  ever  united  as  one  great  mo* 
narchy. 

Prefiona  to  their  adofiting  the  Mahomedan  re* 

lijT^ion,  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes  professed  the 
S9fike  Hinduim  with  the  nu^re  western  tribes  of 
the  Archipek^  and  just  as  we  find  to  be  die 
case  in  the  legends  of  the  Javanese,  Batara  Guru, 
^  a  local  name  of  Siwa,  is  described  as  the  first  of 
their  kings.  The  eiviliastion  of  the  Hinduaseemfl^ 
however,  to  have  made  very  small  progress  in  Celebes. 
The  soil  is  not  peculiariy  invitiiig  by  its  tetility^ 
4he  aoanners  ef  the  people  are  fmdons^— 4he 
distance  is  greats — and  the  country  produces  none 
of  those  costly  luauriest  whieb  akoe  in  a  rude 
state  of  commerce  affiurd  a  pvofitaUe  trade.  These» 
it  is  probable,  were  the  circumstances  which  re- 
atiieted  the  iuteroonrse  between  CeMiea  and  West* 
em  India.  It  was  not  until  the  my  veifnin  which 
the  Portuguese  arrived,  that  the  Macassar  nation 
begatti  by  their  own  accimnt»  to  keep  any  reoaid 
of  their  principal  transactions;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbabie  that  this  was  suggested  to  them 
by  their  fioropean  irisitenw  whe  aaan  always  t» 
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have  cultivated  a  more  iatipaate  connection  wkli  . 
the  nathras  of  India  Ibaa  any  otkar  of  tka.ad^m* 
turei*s  of  Europe  to  the  ea«t. 

In  the  next  reign,  we  are  expressly  teld  in  the 
.  Macatflar  aiuial8»  thai  oannmi  ime  fint  iatn^ 

duced,  and  the  art  of  manufacturin«ij  gunpowder 
ac^Mired.    In  tbeae  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  guess 
at  their  inatmctors.   We  are  nore  snrprned  to 
find  that  the  vulgar  art  of  burning  bricks  was  not 
known  until  this  tiflae»  a  £ict  which  illustrates,  in 
the  clearest  manner,  the  previous  rude  condition  of 
tlie  arts,  and  the  little  useful  iutercourise  which  sub- 
sisted with  strangers.  The  origin  of  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  foreigners  in  the  same  reign,  is  im- 
plied by  the  regulation  ascribed  to  it  for  detei  iniiilng 
weights  and  measures,  and  by  the  striking,  for  the 
first  time,  of  a  natioiuil  coin.  The  violence  and  dis- 
order which  reigned  maybe  implied  from  the  follow- 
ing story,  gravely  told  in  theirwritings.  Amerchant 
of  Java  having  eome  to  Macassar  to  settle^  present- 
ed the  king  with  some  European  broad-cloth,  and 
Indian  oottons,  and  requested,  in  return,  the  four 
fellowing  boons  for  himself  and  his  companions, 
—That  his  house  should  not  be  forcibly  entered, 
—that  the  mdosnre  which  sumranded  it  should 
not  be  broke  down,— that  the  individuals  of  his  iif. 
milies  should  not  be  seiied  as  slaves, — and  that  his 
•    poperty  should  not  be  confiscated! 

What  we  hear  of  in  the  annals  of  the  people  of 
Pflebes  consist  of  nothing  but  constant  wars. 
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petty  coiujuests  made,  and  soon  lost,  with  perpe- 
tual anarchy  and  viol^ce*  The  character  of  the 
people  and  their  nilen  seem  to  hove  acquired  a  new 
energy  on  the  adoption  of  the  Mahomedaii  reli- 
gioo.  As  early  as  the  year  1512,  when  the  For-  • 
tugueae  first  visited  Macassar,  they  found  among 
them  a  few  Mahomedans,  but  it  was  not  until  near 
a  century  afterwards  that  the  religion  of  Mahomed 
was  generally  adopted.  *  The  principal  agents  in 
the  conversion  were  inhabitants  of  various  Malay 


*  To  return  to  the  king  of  Mftosttar,  you  must  know  tbat 
the  Jesuits  once  endeavoured  to  convert  him  ;  and  perhapi 
they  might  have  brought  it  to  pass,  had  they  not  negI<Hrted  one 

proposal  which  ho  made  them.  For  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Jesuits  laboured  to  bring  him  to  Christianity,  the  Maliomedans 
used  all  their  endeavours  to  oblige  him  to  stick  to  their  law* 
The  king)  willing  to  leave  his  idolatry,  yet  not  knowii^  wkkb 
part  to  takO)  commanded  the  Mahomedans  to  send  for  two  or 
three  of  their  most  able  Moulkis,  or  doctors,  from  Mecca  ^  and 
the  Jesuits  he  ordered  to  send  him  as  many  of  the  roost  learn* 
ed  among  them,  that  he  might  be  Instructed  in  both  reli(>ions, 
which  they  both  promised  to  do.  But  the  Mahomedans  were 
more  diligent  than  the  Christians,  for  in  eight  months  they 
fetched  from  Mecca  two  learned  MouUas;  whereupon  the 
king  seeing  that  the  Jc  suits  sept  nobody  (o  bim|  embraced  the 
Mahdmedan  law.  True  it  is,  that  three  years  after  there 
eame  two  Fdrtogpl  Jesuits*  but  then  it  wu  too  late."— Taveiw 
nier,  Part  t»  Book  3.  There  is  some  foundation  for  this  story, 
but  I  have  generally  found  Tavernier  a  superiicial  and  un- 
faithful narrator. 


r^nowu^  KluiUb  1  uiigulfjfk  i^v^  of  Meaa^kd:>4i^ 

The  tmk  of  this  penovi  is      lo  b»  ^tmx  ju» 

principality  of  Ta/^.  ^raing  Matomga^  tl^e  jM^g 

amt  mdw  dtfunpiQn  of  the  new  fiuth,  and 
wai  tUroHgb  Ihs  infiuequce  tb«t  abavtf  ti^e  year  160^^ 

wihei'ijgi  of  jUiGqirtirawg,  it  «m  gmwily  •d<yt»4 

l^jjftU  the  tribes  speaking  the  Moc^iSforlaagu  J[| 

wa^  but  ten  years  after  ^8  ei^nt  that  pur  CQuni^* 
mm  appeesBd  et  Gem  ani  w  4ie  ir««ty  thejrvcopr 

idnded*  wa  discover  the  jealousy  of  the  king  towards 
Ihe  ceUgioia  ef  t^ie  Grangers  ;  for  asx^  cilanae  ^;cr  • 
ppesdyf^mride^  ftbetthe  t^igUsb  skeU  qiM;  couy^ 
Biaj  of  the  iuhabitaots  cf  Celebes  to  their  r,ef  igioo/' 
Jj[)i^ired  by  the  aeal  of  the  iiaw  faith^  the  Ma^- 
mmmmmM  JBimimA  and  foraed  tbetp  jt» 
adopt  the  Mabomedjui  religion.  On  this  ooeaaioQ 
the  king  of  Goa  is  described  4#  baviiig  m^ie  aJ9 
ioffiir  te  the  June  of  Bonw  to.eouffideir  iuw  ixi  jdl 
respects  as  his  «qual,  if  he  would  but  iroy^ip  ^^Ae 
■  am  trm  God.**  The  prince  of  jBoni^coesultjediA^ 
ffiUfk^  who  aai^    We  have  net  yet  fought*  m 

have  not  been  conquered."  They  tried  the  issue 
of  a  battle,  and  w^re  defeated,    'Ooit  king  adopted 

Ae  Mahonedi^  religioii*  bwt  the  ew^eirsian  pf  his 

■ 

people  was  for  a  tin^  but  nominajl*  . 
you  js  b  . 
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In  the  year  I6i>0,  Lamadarama,  tmg  of  Boni^ 
commenced  a  religious  persecution  of  his  own  sub* 
j^ctSy  and  to  impose  the  Mahomedan  religion  npoa 
the  smaller  states,  his  neighbours,  by  force.  A 
singular  scene  ensued.  The  people  applied  to  the 
Macassars  of  Goa  for  assistance  and  protecttoSt  and 
the  principal  emissary  was  the  king's  own  mother. 
Jti  Papang  BcUuna^  king  of  Goa,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Boni,  who  were  mstmcted  to  demand  -tti  wossfmt 
to  the  three  following  questions, — Whether  the 
king,  in  his  persecution,  was  instigated  by  a  par* 
ticuhr  revelation  from  the  Hrophet,— or  whether 
he  paid  obedience  to  some  ancient  custom,— or  fol- 
lowed his  own  personal  pleasure?  If  for  the  first 
reason^  the  king  of  Boni  requested  mferBiation  ; 
if  for  the  second,  he  should  have  his  cordial  co- 
operation ;  if  for  the  third»  he  must  desist»  j(or 
ihose  nohom  he  presumed  to  oppress  were  Atf 
Jriends  oj  Goa.  The  king  of  Boni  made  no  re- 
ply,  and  the  Macassars  having  marched  a  great 
army  into  the  country,  defeated  him  in  three  suc- 
cessive battles,  forced  him  to  Hy  the  country,  and 
reduced  Boni  into  a  .provincet  leaving  a  viceroy 
for  its*  government.  The  people  of  Boni,  and  other 
Bugis  states,  we  see,  were  not  fully  converted  at 
this  time,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  pro- 
pagation of  Mahomedanism  was  the  slow  and  gra- 
dual work  of  a  century  and  a  half  The  instru- 
ments through  which  the  conversion  was  brought 
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ibout  were  of  the  lowest  order,  and  on  this  ac- 
eeunty  perhapsy  tbe  fitter  fortheir  ooeupatkm.  No 
extiaordinary  exertioii  seems  for  a  long .  time  to 
have  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  new  religion* 
An  abhorrence  of  innoTatioiit  and  a  most  pertin»* 
emus  and  religious  adherence  to  ancient  custoiiH« 
distinguish  the  people  of  Celebes  beyond  all  the 
other  tribes  of  the  eastern  isles  ;  and  these  wouldp 
at  first,  prove  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  dis- 
semination  of  Mahoniedanism.  .  It  was  this,  proba^ 
bly,  which  deferred  the  adoption  .of  the  new  reli*- 
gion  for  so  long  a  period,  and  tiU  it  had  recommend- 
ed itself  by  wearing  the  garb  of  antiquity.  Inde<- 
pendent  of  the  mere  eiect  of  habit,  it  is  not  pro^ 
baUe  that  the  ancient  reUgum  of  Celebes  was  one 
which  laid  a  deep  hold  of  the  imagination  oi'its  vor 
tahes. 

Three  years  after  the  conquest  of  Boni,  or  in 

the  year  1643,  the  Boni  people  rebelled,  and  a 
large  fi»€e  being  sent  against  them,  they  were  subp 
dtted,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage,  being  deprived 
of  every  privilege  of  an  indq^dent  people*  from 
the  conversion  of  the  Macassar  state  to  Mahomedanp 
ism,  in  1603,  it  had  been  engaged  in  a  rapid  career 
of  conquest,  fon  the  Macassars  not  only  rendered 
tributary  to  them  the  principal  states  on  Celebei^ 
but  carried  their  arms  to  Sambawa,  the  Xulla  Isles^ 
MtUutig9  Mid  other  ^untcies*  This  bniu{|ht  tf^im 
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in  cwMaok  wHh  thm  Dutch  pew«f ,  ftr,  m  y«ir 
f65dy  they  destroyed  die  Dutch  estabyshmeal  on 

Butung,  in  efiecting  the  conquest  of  that  ibland. 
In  the  yeir  KkkJ,  the  Dittcfh^  determiiuBg  to  be 
levenged*  sent  a  powerful  fortu  agaiast  the  Mft^ 
esflsars^  ftnd,  notwithstanding  they  were  assist- 
ed by  the  Portugue8e»  defeated  thefn  in  aetesal 
dothmsv  and  dictated  a  petee  te  Ihem. 

No  permanent  establishment  was  at  this  tim^ 
ftnrined  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  Maeaasats  being 
left  without  oontroly  and  weakened  by  their  finv 
mer  defeats,  resolved  to  retrieve  their  losses, 
and  fitted  out  a  greht  fleet  of  boats  and  vessels^ 
tfnrouhtmg  to  700,  which  carried  an  army  ef 
SO,OuU  men.  This  is  the  greatest  maritime  expe- 
dition of  which  I  have  heard  ui  any  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Indian  islands,  and  calculated  to 
give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  pow^  of  the  Ma- 
cassar state.  It  made  an  eiSy  conquest  of  Butung 
and  the  Xnlla  Iries,  and  was  on  the  point  of  a^ 
tempting  the  conquest  of  the  Moluccas,  when  it 
^  eneountaed  at  Butung  by  a  forte  fitted  out 
it  Batatiai  under  Admiral  SpeelmaUi  and  totally 
overthrown. 

Potions  to  this  ezpeditioh  the  peopte  of  Boiti 
liad  once  more  relieiled,  and  were  once  more  defeat- 
ed. Many  of  the  princes  had  fled  the  country  and 
joined  the  Dutch,  among  whom  the  principal  vm 

BqfuJMok^,  afterwndsking  ofBoiii.   A  series 

s 
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make  a  peace,  which  emancipated  all  the  txibutary 
nations,  aod  put  n  at^  .io  the  conquests  imd  gjiH#* 
iMii  of  the  JdncMwiB.   Bui;*  4br  tl^  JV(^ter£BireDqB 

of  the  Euiupcaiiii,  it  i^i  aot  improbable  that  the  ea- 
terpnsiDg  stat^  of  A^ACfisfAr  i^uld  ha^vo  4i»*ftdc^ 
.<m  ifaif  ommmt  .$>  mm  wtansif^  luul  mm  po- 

tent  state  tlian  had  ever  existed  before  in  that  paj^t 
;  4il  itbe  ^rohipfEtli^Q.  The  cqpveiueiice  of  .tt^  |H¥f> 
mdi  dio  .energy  of  the  gommmH^^  attx^al^  to  it, 
during  the  period  it  flourished,  a  considei*able  com- 
smsi^MaA  >Ke4iiOPW  ^/af^^  tnule£s.(»frt)he  4xr 
iriiipelaget  the  C;iwi|iefia  wriiovs,  a^A  the  ^o^ajpt^mp 
Ofition^  of  contin^i(^  res^ruog      il  m  ^ 

.great  ^mpoiiimi. 

Miqf0  4ie  nqJikioMS  jnd  ooterpr^^g 

chief  who  had  fled  to  the  Dutchj  and  who  was  U^e 
in^u  umentip  the  cQp^^st     CeM^  la^^ 
aM8ed0  :theihnwojin.the<]f^        iwd  i^d^- 
ed  tributary  to  him,  wliile  lie  hiniself  was  iinder 

influQUce  oi'  the  Dutoti,  fdl  tl^e 
«tRtep  -Celebes.  nRfl  ftpiii  tblti»6rio4  the  jt^iof 
Boni  assumed  the  place  of  the  conquered  MdC^- 
-im  giving  Jjiw  to  Celebes.  Frqiigbb^  .^igie  (Hf  idns 
emngeiiieBl,  the  faitioay  of  the  iihniii  hn  nniAt 
cd  of  a  series  of  rebellions,  for  neither  the  European 
nor  native  paramount  ^utbqritjy  have  had.power  or 
akill  to  preserve  pnler  or  tnuiquillity.   The  cpfp- 
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trade»  and  pnmd  no  benefit  to  any  Jtaetj,  while 
the  natives'  have  not  borrowed  one  uieAd  improve- 
meDt  from  their  masters,  but  continue  to  this  day 
the  ftlme  ferocious  semibaiiMriaaa  which  we  found 
them  when  we  first  interposed  in  their  politics^ 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  particulars  of  the  story  of  CelebeSy  Si!Qm  the 
establishment  of  the  ascendancy  of  B(mi  and  the 
Dutch,  are  detailed  at  sufiieient  length  in  the  chro- 
^nologicai  table  ^  and  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  innst 
upoii  them  at  a  greater  one  in  this  phice.  The  most 
considerable  of  tlie  rebellions  alluded  to  are  those 
it Bontohmgka9amAi£ SangkiUmg.  Thatofthe 
first  desolated  the  country  five  years,  and  itTe« 
.  quired  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties at  Batavia  to  prevent  the  enterpriring  and  gal- 
Lmt  chief  from  subduing  the  whole  island,  and  ex- 
pelling the  Europeans.  The  rebellion  of  Sangki^ 
long  was  still  more  ruinous^  for  it  lasted  during  the 
almost  incredible  period  of  sixteen  years,  yet  such 
was  the  obscurity  of  the  adventurer,  that  his  birth, 
parentage  or  country,  could  neter  be  ascertained.* 


♦  The  materials  of  this  short  sketch  ot  the  history  of  Ce- 
lebes were  obtaiDcd  by  the  author,  when  at  Macassar,  id 
IS  14.  They  coaiatt  of  the  maouscdpt  memoir  of  a  GoveraDr 
Blok,  wrinen  to  171^,  a  judicious  perfonnance ;  and  of  se- 
mal  native  wiitingi,  both  ia  the  Btigis  and  Blacaasar  Im* 
guage,  of  which  transtetions  weie  made  into  the  Mahiy  for 
ihe  author^s  vie.  The  originals  w  in  bis  possession. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

rOBTUGUESE  HISTORY  OF  TUB  AACULP£LA^O. 

General  remarks  on  the  intercourse     European  naiiom  vuth 
ike  Indian  Islanders^Firti  appearanee  of  the  Portuguete 
wuierSepieira^Aiktfuerfueeonquere  Mohooa^^WeeM 
ohtainei  by  tke  Conqufron^MUitwry  eharaeter  ^  lAf  • 
Mtdayi  at  tke  Ume  of  tke  eomjueet^Aeeount  tf  Me  Po- 
Iky  purtusi  ky  AUmquerque  for  reestablishing  Malacca. 
'^Conthict  of  the  neighbouring  Princes. —  Character  of 
the   Policy  pursued  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  during  their  possessioji  of  Malacca,^Alku^ 
querque  tends  D'Abreu  to  the  Moluccas, — Serrano  one  of 
his  officers^  is  tkipwreeked^  and  keqntably  entertained  hjf 
tke  Inkakitanti^'J}eBritt09vnth  a  squadron  tfume^sps^ 
makes  a  permanent  ostabHskment  in  tke  Mokiceas,  and  is 
^JSnt  Qveemor^He  JhrthsM  enters  upon  tke  scene  iff 
iniquity  and  crime  which  characterized  the  whole  duration 
of  the  Portuguese  yoke. —  The  Adminislralion  of  Antonio^ 
Galvan,  the  only  exception  in  a  period  of  sixty  years*^ 
Circtimstanees  to  wkiek  so  aggrawUed  a  degree  iff  misnde 
to  be  ascribed^ 

The  object  of  the  four  following  chapters  is  to  fur- 
nish a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  European  na- 
tunu  m  the  Indian  Archipelago^  in  the  courae  of 
whichi  the  principal  aim  is  to  illustrate  the  efforts 
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which  their  domination  has  produced  on  the  charac- 
ter and  desdnies  of  the  native  mhahitantB,  and  not 
to  fiunisfa  a  detail  of  the  revoking  and  disgusting 
scenes  of  colonial  intrigue,  a  topic,  which,  even 
wese  it  compatibte  ^th  the  nature  of  my  under*' 
taking,  would  Uttie  interest  the  greater  data  of 
readers. 

The  power  of  Eunqpean  nations  has  been  felt  or 
eitablisbed  in.  the  Indian  iahmda  f<nr  mois  than  thvat 

centuries^  and  althougli  its  induenee  has  not  been 

ei^ttasive  wAh  in  4aiatMMi)  it  has,  upon  the 
^ok,  l^tddiiced  «Ad»  t^stetilM  and  importanl.  It 
is  instructive  tocontemplate  the  difference  which  haa 
cWacteriaed  the  fMcf  purnied  hj  fiuropaan  aa- 
tioM  in  theae  eeuntriesy  md  in  Amen^nk^  wMsh 
became  known  to  Europeans  nearly  about  the  same 
time*   Aviurice  Wai  the  main  spring  <if  their  polky 
Mth  resp^llo  berth  coufi€k*ie8,  htft  it  took  a  di^- 
ent  direction,  and  was  ditierently  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  eiicumstances  in  which  thojr  iJMdid  Ihe 
■itiorii  wUdi  iA)cfqiiedtlieRi*  He  gpUmf  Anmica 
IM  soon  exhauisted ; — ^the  persec^ution  of  the  natives 
11ii\clh  Mowed  the  ^^u%h  of  it  soon  ceased  }-^4he 
Ameridans  had  no  rich  commerce  to  persecute 
their  soil  furnished  no  productions  on  which  Euro- 
yeans  put  an  entraordinaqf  estamate  |  ■nataiiiatiin 
was  consequently  early  reaovtad  to^«nd  oansequently 
the  prosperity  of  America  has  been  icomparativ6%r 

great  and  yniposttvo.  The  Indian  .islanrii^  tntfae 


« 
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ooiitrary,ifere  found  to  have  an  industrioustmd  com- 
mtnid  pepnlntkiiif  tad  thdinided  in  bigUy  prised 
coraTnodkies  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  attainment 
oi  tkese  co&imodmes  by  Yieleutt  means,  and  not  the 
tmch  fMt  beeuae  nstitfally  the  ofajeet  of  the 
European  adventowfs  of  all  nations.  The  pro- 
aeOtttieR  of  the  aame  olgect  lias  eontinued  down 
te^  htegt  feried  to  lOtMle  %\mr  poKey;  s 

systematic  injustice  which  has,  in  every  period  of 
Ae  fimpeMi  eoBneetioiiy  generated  a  tram  tf 
evfle  tttid  ^niflfiNtutiea  l»  tlie  tuSdve  irihabitMitB,  fit 
ifibkk  no  other  portion  of  mankind  has  been  ^ 
leag  th»  vioUau 

The  riehcQmineroeof  theeast  was  akindori^- 
aMd  m  Europe.    The  Phenicians,  the  Egyptians, 
Md  44e  Venetiansy  owjed,  indeed,  their  prosperity 
•loitytatljMrtiMiiopoly  rfit  fyastdone^lepUrtate 
lone,      it  sprupg  from  tlieir  superior  wetrith,  skill, 
ii^nyifyi<idgaofrr[ip{iirnlndTnntiifrrij  md  vinlrnri 
tedMiAM^jn  il»   Theiaonent  Ihe  passageto 
india     the  CJape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered, 
Ae^riMMracter  (St  «be  oemmeraal  intercourse  with 
iwlia  mattrmut  %  'oomplete  wralntioii.  The 
^ioes,  and  other  productions  of  Asia,  had  before 
wnaiied  BuMpe  %y  a  route  ^difficult  i^d  circuitoiia 
ftmm  Ibi  igMOMMNMif  4he  -tioieB,  and  the  barbsrini 
of  those  who  transported  thera,  and  of  the  nations 
through  mtkme 'dem^nions «tl»  trade  had  to  pasa; 
iM      tte 'OonnMBm -waa  as  fiM^as 
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ty  of  the  times  could  admit,  and  the  commodities 
were  obtaiaed  at  their  natural  price»  the  cost  of 
bringing  then  to  maiiet.  Tim  £iiropeaai»  afala, 
by  the  passage  round  the  Cape,  to  appear  in  force 
at  the  very  sources  of  productioiw  began  iroxa  tho 
first  monent  to  exact  llie  produce  of  thecouirtry  aft 
inadequate  prices  ;  and  could  the  nature  of  the  pro- 


pm 

rii 

ted,  like  the  gold  of  America,  of  being  duoetly 
pillaged,  they  would  not  have  scrupled  to  have  done 
•0.  This  is  the  conduct  whicli  every  Europeia 
aation  has  adtuaUy  pursued,  and  the  principle 

which  unfortuna^j^y  still  continu^es  to  be  acted 
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The-state  of  society  which  existed  in  Europe  at 
the  moment  of  the  discovery  of  the  Indian  islands 
was,  of  all  others,  t^e  wocst  for  the.unfortunste  na- 
tives of  the  Archipelago*  Could  We  suppose  the 
Europeans  of  the  darker  and  more  barbarous  a^pea 
to  have  achieved  the  conquest  of  these  iahmds^  we 
can  readily  imagine  them  either  to  have  mi|^  a  pre- 
datpi7  iucurslon,  and  abandoned  the  country^ 
or  a  thorough  con^pesty  ooloniied.  it,  and  mix- 
ed and  assimilated  with  the  inhabitants,  render- 
ing the  evils  of  conquest  of  temporary  duration* 
But  the  Indies  were  discovered  at  the  first  deim 
of  commercial  enterprise,  when  memntile  cupi- 
dity had  ^ust  awakened,  but  before  trade  had  had 
time  to  produce  its  Intimate  eflSactiw  hiimanity 
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mi  civiU«itioii»-«at  a  moment  when .  vdigioiii 
bigotry  was  at  its  heighty-^^wben  the  mannen 

were  rude  and  ferocious, — and  when  the  progress 
of  ci¥ili»itioii  hud  gone  Jur  enough  to  give  the 
Europeans  aueb  a  saperiority  in  arts  and  arms  at 
to  make  them  despise  their  feeble  enemies,  with- 
out gpiog  sojar  as  to  inspire  them  with  the  boma^ 
nlty  or  generosity  to  use  that  superiority  with  jus- 
tice or  moderation.  In  our  age,  the  cruelty  and 
ferocity  of  the  soldier  is  moderated  and  restrained 
towards  an  enemy  by  the  humanity  and  genero- 
sity of  the  officer.  In  the  periods  to  which  I  al- 
lude^  the  vulgar  passion  of  revenge  pervaded  every 
rank  ;  and  we  discover  the  leader  and  the  soldier 
actuated  alike  by  them  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Indians.  In  r^ard  to  religion,  the  Europeans  of 
those  times  hated  all  who  differed  from  thmn,  and 
those  of  an  opposite  worship  they  considered  as  not 
entitled  tothe  common  benefitsof  humanity.  As  the 
immefiate  and  avoiwed  object  of  thcireneroachmenta 
was  not  glory  or  ambition,  hut  the  mean  and  sordid 
vice  of  avarice,  we  feel  less  sympathy  for  their  Crimea 
thtti  finr  those  of  less  interested  oonquerors  and 
tyrants.  *  At  the  same  time,  it  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  considered,  that  the  vices  and  orimea  of  the 
Enropean  conquerors  of  bidia  and  America  ap* 
pear  to  us  in  colours  particularly  odious,  chiefly, 
because  the  art  of  printing  has  furnished  us  with 
eviple  ncotds  of  /focr  transaction^— hi  disadvan* 
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tag«  mcler  ^tch  Ifae  veptttalion  «f  ^imt  fnimm 
oesBOfB  dites  net  MMnir* 

Such  was  tin;  character  of  the  people,  wh^  ia 
the  progms  of  knowledge  mid  ^diacomy,  invaded 
lihe  fiappiness,  and  tnmqudUty,  and  independeiioe^ 
of  the  Indian  islanders. 

The  Portuguese  reached  Hhe  Indian  idanda  Mi 
yean  after  Vaaco  di  Gama  'had  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  reached  the  continent  of  India, 
in  tiie  year  iSOHf  firaanaeU  Ung  ef  Poftqgal,  fit- 
.  ted  out  a  squadron  of  four  ships,  wdM*  the  com- 
mand of  Diego  Lopez  di  Sequel ra,  which  reached 
^  Indian  Ardiipdago  4a  the  lottowiag  year» 
touehii^  first 'at  Pe4ir  and  Patej  in  Sumatra,  and, 
dually,  reaching  Malacca,  Mabomed,  the  lung  of 
-wfaidi  place,  haTing  heard  ef  the  outrages  eennut- 
ted  hy  the  Portuguese,  from  the-merdhants  of  West* 
^em  India,  determiaed  to  lay  a  snare  for  Sequeini^ 
ithiA  the  AMrtuguese^emnnnder  escaped,  but  net 
'Without  the  death  of  some  of  his  crew,  and  the' 
activity  of  others.    If  we  ex<^ept  the  accidental 
visits  of  Marco  Pob,  Mandeville,  and  eCken,  fie- 
queira  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  proper  discoverer 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

In  At  year  the  •renowned  Aiphenao  Al- 
buquerque,-theviceroy  of  the  Indies,  with  a  fleet 
of  nineteen  ships,  and  fourteen  hundred  me«, 
mx  hundred  .of  whom  were  .natives  ef  Mkdabnry 
sailed  -for  Malacca,  which  he  reached  on  the 
Ist  day  of  July  of  that  year.  Albuquerque's 
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-pnUnM  ohgeot        to  be  tevengtd  mt  die 

Ling  for  his  perfidy  towards  Sequeira,  but  it 
mw  tlMi  spirit  of  n^ine  rail  coyquesi  that,  in 
truth,  propelled  Mm  %m  fbe  uBdeitaking.  Ma- 
homed was  still  on  the  throne,  and  at  war  with 
Ike  king  efiteiy  whokad  marched  Ibrty  thonarad 
neii  tigum  hm.  Vnna  this  ftarmkUUe  iwraaioiw 
Mahomed  had  the  dexterity  to  extricate  himself 
bjr  iMtagenu  FeeriDg  the  leycHge  of  the  Fortu- 
goeie  for  hh  ecmdiiot  toitadi  SeqHeira,  he  had 
called  in  the  aid  oi  the  king  of  the  neighbouring 
•tale  irf  FahQ$^t  who  tne  to  his  ainataiice  witk  a 
large  foM;  ao  tbat^  wbeB  he  wm  atteiM  by 
Albuquerque,  he  had  a  garnson  of  thirty  thouBand 

mm  to  maiiitain  im  ind^eiidenee. 

NotudthgUiiding  tbiii  he  wmit  an  flUetnpitb 

negociate  which  iiuled*  Albuquerque  demanded 
the  Portagaeat  priaoiien>  and  Mahoaaed  eona- 
filed*  The  ikmj  tme  m  hia  elaims^  deniaiiding 
gttHind  to*  build  a  iort»  and  reimbursement  for  the 
^xpenoea  ineurMl  enaocowtof  liis  own  expedi* 
tkm,  and  thai  of  Seqaaifa.  The  king  rejected 
these  insolent  and  unreasonable  propositions^  and 
fvepared  himaelf  im  4he  wOraU  Four^HMi-tfrenty 
days  appear  to  km  been  qmt  in  this  fruitieiB 
mgociation,  idr  it  was  not  until  the  x:4-th  of  July 
that  the  Portnguea^  A>it»  ejected  a  kndiog.  The 
plan  of  attadk  waa  to  storm  the  town  in  two  di?i- 
iioni^  whichi  marching  along  the  baoka  of  the  nver» 
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were  to  join  at  die  bridge»  which  umtee  the  tw9 
parts  of  the  town.   The  principal  defimoes  of  tne 

enemy  were  at  that  bridge*  It  was  fortided  by 
artillery,  by  a  wooden  tower»  and  by  ditches.  The 
Portuguese  met  with  little  resistance  until  they  ar^ 
ritcd  at  this  place,  which  was  defended  by  Alqdin 
the  hereditary  prince^  and  his  brotheivin«law 
the  king  of  Pahang.  The  viceroy  led  one  of  the 
divisions  in  person,  stormed  and  carried  the  bridge* 
Don  John  de  Lima,  commanded  the  other,  and  was 
opposed  by  Aladin  and  the  king  of  Pahang  in  ftont, 
while  the  king  of  Malacca  in  person,  mounted  on. 
en  dephant,  and  supported  by  others,  fell  upon  hia 
rear.'  The  Portuguese  opened  their  ranks  finr  the 
elephants,  turned  round  and  wounded  them  with 
ihehr  lanees.  These  timid  animals^  as  usual,  took 
ftight,  and  becoming  unmanageably  trode  down  the 
ranks  of  their  own  con^batants,  and  threw  ail  into 
disorder*  De  Lima,  without  mecAiag  fiuther  re- 
sistance, then  proceeded  to  join  Albuquefque,  at  the 
bridge.  The  action  was  wellrcontested,  and  bloody 
at  least  on  one  side*  Albu^pierque^  akbough  he  had 
gained  the  bridge,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  profit 
by  bis  success.  Ue  had  no  supply  of  provisions, 
and  his  troops  were  cnrhansted  with  fiitigue^ 
heat,  and  thirst*  He,  therefore,  prudendy  retired 
in  the  course  of  the  night  to  his  fleet,  determined 
to  renew  the  attack  under  more  &voarsbledrcuni- 

stances*    Mahomed,  as  usual  with  barbipiansi 

le 
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construed  the  retreat  of  the  Portuguese  into  fear  j 
buty  notwithstanding  thb  impression,  prudently  oCr 
cupied  Ustimem  slrenglheiMng  the  town,  bymdnng 
trenches  across  the  streets,  and  strewing  the  avenues 
with  poisoned  caltrops.  After  some  delay,  and 
preparing  a  vessel  to  accompany  ihe  army  with  a 
supply  of  water  and  provisions,  he  renewed  the 
attack.  The  Portuguese  carried  the  entrench* 
nents  of  the  town  with  enthusiastic  bravery ;  and, 
passing  the  bridge,  the  governor-general  in  per- 
son stormed  an  entrenched  position  in  the  prin- 
cipal street,  where  the  chief  force  of  the  enemy  was  * 
stationed,  and  where  they  made  a  gallant  but  in« 
effectual  resistance. 

Albuquerque  now  gave  his  attention  to  for- 
tifying the  bridge,  from  whence  he  sent  de- 
tacbmenta  into  the  town,  which  still  continued  to 
resist,  with  orders  to  put  the  inhalritaiita  to  the 
sword.  Tliese  orders  were  strictly  executed,  and 
the  streets  and  rivers  were  choked  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  massacred  inhalritantsl '  The 
king  abandoned  his  palace  in  the  course  of  the 
night  'f  and  for  three  days  the  city  was  given  up 
to  plunder.  The  riches  obtained  in  it,  by  the  Por- 
tuguese accounts,  were  immense.  The  fifth  part 
of  the  booty,  which  was  the  Jung's  share,  amount- 
ed to  two  hundred  thousand  crusades  of  gold.* 


•  If  there  be  any  truth  in.th»  aoconnti  we  may  ccuclvdc 
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The  king  of  Malacca,  driven  itom  hk  Gi|itol« 
poitfldliimadf  on  the  rim  Muara^  wHhia  s  few 

miles  of  the  town,  where  he  attempted  to  entreuch 
himi^lfi  but  waa  pursued  and  attacked  by  Albii* 
querqua,  who  diove  Urn  firom  hia  potttkm*  otpt 
turing  hia  baggage  and  ele{>hauts«  The  Por- 
iuguate  wece  tkua  kSL  ia  tanquil  poMcwion  of 

Such  is  the  detail  of  the  firs^  and  greatest  effort 
of  ih«  nativea  of  tboArcbipebigQ  toretiattbein- 
nuion  of  the  European  nations.  The  particu* 
Ian  now  given  will  supersede  the  repetition  of 
aay  eiaikHr  nanrativiep  and  will  iUuatrate  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  unequal  contest  which  the  inhabitants 
of  those  islands  luamtained  against  the  skill  and 
ooHF^  of  Europeans.  Eight  hundred  E^ropeans^ 
witb  six  hundred  Indian  auxiliaries^  arriving  in 
an  unknown  country,  capture  an  entrenched  towQ^ 
Hifh^A^  by  thirty  thousand  native  warriors^  with 
the  less  of  eighty  of  their  number,  and  snrrouniU 
ed  by  hostile  tribes,  uiaiatain  themselves  in  their 
ooaqnesL  This  feet  ia  decisive*  Whatever  the  Por«> 
tugisese  may  tell  us  of  the  greatness  and  diflScultj 


that  the  wealth  obtained  consisted  of  the  spices  brought  to 
Malacca  as  the  entrepot  of  the  trade,  articles  of  Itttle  compaii^ 
live  valve  ialiM«iMHiliy,  baCaiUauile^  by  die  Poi^ilgaew  at 
thek  dm  eatiavsgint  price  in  Europe.  Of  jewebandprecioui 
floaes  it  it  not  to  be  tup'posed  thai  much  woatd  have  escaped 
tiie  rapacity  of  a  lieentiovs  soldiery  in  the  Mck  of  a  town* 
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of  the  undertaking,  the  enterprise  must  have  been 
one  of  comparative  facility.  The  Malays^  wbcn  tbey. 
first  encountered  the  Europeans,  bad  some  know- 
ledge of  fire-arms  and  artillery ;  and  the  Portuguese 
writers  have  a  fabulous  story  of  there  having  t^eeo^ 
fimnd  in  the  town  of  Makcca  three  thousand  pieces 
of  cannon.^  That  they  had  the  knowledge  of  gun- 
powder and  fire-anns»  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
the  unskilful  use  of  fire-arms  with  barbarous  tribes, 
who  always  want  the  art  of  fabricating  them  to  any 
useful  purpose,  and  the  discipline  to  use  them  ef-. 
ftctually,  inevitably  renders  them  a  more  easy  prey 
to  an  European  enemy,  than  when  they  confine 
themselves  to  the  weapons  moie  natural  to  thak;- 
condition  in  society,  which  are  always  sufficiently 
well  fabricated,  and  wielded  with  effect  and  dex-. 
terity. 

Having  given  a  detail  of  the  conquest  of  Ma» 
lacca,  I  shall  now  render  some  account  of  the  mea*. 


•  "  A  propos  »ie  quoi  je  nc  puis  me  tcnir  de  faire  une  re- 
marque,  fori  nccessaire  pour  bicii  cntcndrt-  les  rcltitioiia  dcs 
pais  6loigD<!Z*  C'est  qae  les  roots  de  bon,  de  beau,  de  tnagni" 
grand,  de  nutuvaitf  de  hidf  de  tmple,  depetii^  ^nl* 
voquet  d'eux.menief,  ae  doiveot  toi^jounT  entendre  par  rap* 
port  au  go{it  de  Pauteur  de  la  relation,  si  d*aiUean.ik 
n'explique  bien  en  detail  ce  dent  il  ecrit.  Par  example,  si  un 
Factiur  lloUandois,  ou  un  Moine  de  Portugal,  exascreiit  la 
magnificence,'*  &c.  Siam,  parDc  la  Loubere,  Tom.  XL  p«  lOr.*^ 
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8ure3  pursued  by  Albuquerque,  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  the  Portuguese  conquerors  of  India,  to 
secare  this  acquisition  ;  and  from  the  spirit  of  his 
.  regulations,  we  may  gather  how  little  can  be  looked 
for  in  the  sequel  from  meaner  agents.  To  secure  his 
possession,  he  built  a  strong  citadel,  and,  with  the 
religious  zeal  which  belonged  to  his  age,  one  of 
hisT  first  cares  was  the  construction  of  a  church. 
Malacca,  at  the  moment  of  the  conquest,  consisted 
of  a  mixed  population  of  Mahomedan  natives,  Pagan 
natives^^  Mahomedans  of  Western  Indii^  and  Ma* 
homedan  Janmese.  Of  the  first  and  third  classes, 
those  who  were  not  massacred  in  the  sack  of  the 
towttk  or  did  not  follow  the  fortunes  of  their  natu- 
ral prince,  were  condemned,  without  exception,  fo 
slavery.  Albuquerque  saw  Malacca  an  useless  and 
dreary  solitude,  and  resolved  to  repeople  it  with 
strangers.  He,  for  this  purpose,  pursued  the 
wise  and  salutary  conduct  of  leaving  the  natives 
to  their  domestic  laws  and  usages.  He  intrust- 
ed Raja  UtimuiiSf  a  Javanese  chief,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Mahomedan  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  Nmacheium'*  over  the  Pagan  portion, 
the  former  an  ambitious  chief,  who  long  aimed  at 
the  sovereignty  of  Malacca,  and  the  latt^,  one 

♦  These  names  are  neither  of  them  natire,  but  Portuguese 
corruptions  of  genuine  names,  which  are  bo  altered  that 
Qionot  guim  at  them. 
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who  befriended  tlie  Portuguese  from  his  hatred  to 
the  Mahomedau  religion. 

The  Portuguese  provoked  their  enemies,  and  dis* 
gnsted  or  persecuted  their  friends.  Albuquerque 
gave  the  iii*st  exani])Ie.  Utimutis,  on  pretext  of  a 
conspiracy,  was,  with  his  son,  son-in-hw,  and  ne<» 
phew,  publicly  and  relentlessly  executed  by  him. 
Ninachetuau,  two  years  afterwards,  was  deprived  of 
his  oflBce  unjustly,  and  publicly  sacrificed  himself 
on  a  fiineral  pile,  a  solemn  ceremony,  conformablOf 
it  seems,  to  the  religion  he  professed.  His  suc- 
cessor, the  Bdga  of  Kampar^  with  hardly  a  suspi- 
cion against  his  reputation  and  fidelity,  was  put  to 
death  very  soon  after  his  accession  to  his  office. 
By  the  same  suspicious  policy,  FaUquiter^  a  Javs* 
nese  chief,  was  driven  into  rebellion,  and  afterwards 
proved  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the 
Portuguese  powar. 

Albuquerque,  notwithstanding  the  Ttolence  of 
his  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Utimutis,  pursued 
some  politic  measures  for  repeopling  Malacca  with 
stnmgers.  He  made  a  pompous  display  of  mag* 
niticence,  coined  a  gold,  silver,  and  tin  coin,  and, 
after  the  manner  of  the  East^  dassled  the  people 
by  distributing  money  in  a  public  procession,  a 
juggle  not  without  its  influence  on  the  imagina-  * 
tions  and  opiniom  of  the  peofrie  for  whom  he  was 
Iq^ishiting. 

The  kings  of  the  surrounding  countries,  froro^ 
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fear,  interert,  or  isfcMUsdnnent  al  ihe  iiovd  «yent, 

sent  Albuquerque  ambassadors  to  coDgratulate  him 
on  his  yietory.  In  tliis  manner  cane  ambatsa« 
dors  from  Siam  and  Pegn»  froin  the  kings  of  Java, 
and  from  those  of  Sumatra.  Albuquerque  seat 
ambassadors,  in  return^  to  these  diflbrent  cottntiia% 
bnt  ihe  spioe  trade  was  vihat  chiefly  exdted  his  cu- 
pidity, and  Antonio  D' Abreu  was  dispatched  to  the 
Moluccas.  Among  the  prinoea  who  thus  sent  oiM- 
sions  to  Albuquerque,  the  king  of  Siam«  from  hi« 
power  and  vicinity,  deserves  particular  notice.  Ue 
thenked  Albuquer^e  for  his  chastisemeiit  of  are- 
tBlUam  9ubjecU  a  fact  from  which  we  learn  that 
Malacca,  like  the  rest  ol'  the  Malayan  Poninsuia* 
was  considered  as  tributary  to  Siam* 

All  that  can  interest  the  reader  in  the  story  of 
Malacca,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Uol- 
landen,  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  yoan^ 
may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  The  Portuguese  of 
Malacca,  as  they  are  painted  by  the  historians  of 
their  own  oonntry,  in  dissoluteness  of  moiah^  in 
rapacity  and  faithlessness,  were  second  only  to  diose 
of  the  Moluccas.  By  their  violence  and  perfidy 
they  piov«ri(ed  tiie  hostility  of  all  the  naii^ibottnng 
nations.  The  legitimate  possessors  of  Malacca^ 
the  Malays  of  Jchor,  Bintiin,  or  Ujung«tanah,  be- 
sieged or  Uockaded  the  city,  duiing  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  of  Portuguese  possession  six 
time8,-«th6  king  of  Achin  seven  timest— the  Ja- 
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wiM  ifevw  tiaiWi   und  the  Dutch  twic6»  Oil 

many  occasions  it  was  reduced,  by  famine  and  epi- 
demic disease^  to  the  last  degree  of  distress.  Ma- 
ku»  icuroe  eier  exoeeded  the  limits  which  the  fint 
con(|iiest  established.  This  distant  post  was  ne- 
glected by  the  viceroys  of  India,  amidst  the  multi* 
piicity  of  their  eng<igements  to  tke  west*  Notwitb* 
standing  these  disadvantages,  and  the  pernicious 
exercise  of  oommcraal  fiinctions  by  the  sovereign  an* 
ihatkf,  die  nstmnsl  edvantages  of  the  placets  acorn* 
merrisl  emporium,  a  considerable  freedom  of  com- 
meroe  m  the  plsm  itself  aad  the  actbe  enttfprise  of 
Aetfovnese^  the  people  of  Celebes,  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  not  yet  compelled,  by  the  violence  of  Eu- 
ropean invasion  sand  ensroachmenti  to  wifthdnmr 
irom  oottuMcidl  pnnoitSy -Maheca  continaed  to 
maintain  its  commercial  reputation.  After  Or- 
mnssnd  Goa,  it  was  still  the  fint  oommereial  city 
of  the  Indies.  The  revenue  of  the  oustoms 
mounted  annually,  independent  of  the  proBts  of 
trsde^  real  or  pret^ided,  to  sevenly-thoasiuid  dol- 
lars ;  but,  as  the  Portuguese  vniters  assure  us,  that 
the  crown  was  regularly  defrauded  by  its  officers  of 
one- half  the  duties,  the  amount  must  of  course  have 
been  one  hundred  and  f<Nrty  thousand  crowns, — a 
large  sum  in  those  times. 

The  particulara  of  the  story  of  Malacca  will  be 
found,  narrated  at  length,  in  the  chronological  ta- 
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ble,  and  I  ihall  not  ?enttm  to  cfo  any  pailiciilan 

in  this  place.  v 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  first  esta- 
Uiahment  of  the  Portngaese  in  the  Arcfaipdago,  I 
shall  take  a  rapid  survey  of  their  conduct  in  the 
Spice  Islands.  Albuquerque,  while  at  Malacca  in 
151 1 9  dispatched  a  squadnm  to  the  Moluccas*  un- 
der Antonia  D'Abreu,  who  touched  at  the  island 
of  Amboyna  only»  and  from  thence  returned  witli 
one  of  his  ships  bearing  a  cargo  of  spices.  Fran- 
cis Serrano,  one  of  the  captains  of  D' Abreu's  squa- 
dron, was  separated  from  his  commander,  and  suf- 
fered shipwreck  on  a  desert  idand.  Some  hospi« 
table  fishermen,  who  observed  his  situation,  carried 
him  in  safety  to  Amboyna,  where  the  Portuguese 
were  recdved  with  a  friendship  and  humani^ 
which  did  honour  to  the  character  of  the  natives^ 
snd  which  formed  so  cruel  a  contrast  to  the  requit- 
al they  received.  • 

*  The  botpUality  of  the  peo|ile  of  Uie  Moluccas,  towards 
eveiy  clgst  of  straiigen,  was  remarkable.  All  the  European 
nations  were  received  by  them  with  a  courtesy  anti  good  faith 
which  does  honour  to  their  character ;  and  the  malignant  pas* 
sions  of  barbarians  never  displayed  themseWes  in  their  conduct 
until  excited  by  insult  aud  provocation.  The  following  is  the 
account  of  the  rrccption  of  (»ur  counlryoicn  by  the  kin;;  of 
Tcrnatp.  **  Tlic  fourctct  nlh  of  November  wee  fell  with  the 
Islantis  of  Molucca  :  which  doy  at  night,  (iiavmg  directed  our 
CO  urse  to  rnn  with  Tydore,)  in  coasttDg  aicng  the  iUand  of  Mo- 

la 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1521,  ten 
yean  after  their  establishment  at  Malacca^  that  the 

Portuguese  appeared  in  force  in  the  Moluccas. 
.  Antonio  de  Britto  commanded  a  squadron  of  nine 
abif%  which  sheared  in  the  Spice  JUiands,  for  the 


tyr,  bekoging  to  the  king  of.Tematei  hh  depotie,  or  vice-kini^ 
seeing  us  at  set,  came  with  his  canoe  to  us,  without  allfear^y 
and  came  aboord  ;  and,  after  some  conference  with  our  Ge- 
ncrall,  wilUd  him  in  any  \vi«r  to  runne  in  \vit!i  Ternate,  and 
not  with  Tydore,  assuring  him  that  the  king  would  be  glad  of 
his  comming,  and  would  be  rradie  tu  doe  what  he  would  re- 
quire }  ibr  which  purpose  he  himselfe  would  that  night  be  with 
the  kiogt  and  tell  him  the  newes,  with  whomy  if  hoe  once  dealt 
hee  should  find|  that,  oi  heewu  a  Iti^,  so  his  word  ihmdfl 
iiand<  In  the  mean  time  the  Tice.huig  had  been  with  the 
king,  according  to  bis  promise,  signifying  into  hirti  what  good 
things  he  might  receive  from  us  by  traffique  ;  w  hereby  the  king 
was  moved  with  great  liiwing  towanis  us,  and  sent  to  our  Ge- 
Aerall  with  special  message  that  he  should  have  what  things  h^ 
needed  and  would  require,  with  peace  and  friendship  ;  and, 
moieover)  that  be  would  ^eeld  himselfe  and  the  right  of  his 
island,  to  be  at  the  pleasure  and  commandment  of  so  famous 
a  prince  as  we  served.  In  token  whereof  he  sent  our  General 
a  signet,  and  wiAin  short  time  after  ckme  In  his  owne  persoBi 
with  boats  and  canoas  to  our  i^hippe,  to  bring  her  into  a  better 
and  safer  road  than  shee  vas  in  at  that  present.  Our  Genc- 
xali's  messenger  being  come  to  the  court,  was  n.ct  by  certaine 
noble  personages,  with  great  solemnide,  and  brought  to  the 
king,  at  whote  kandt  Me  toot  mosI /rkndly  ami  graehudy  en* 
l^rUMC    Drake's  Ycgrage  ia  Pmtha?,  Vol.  I.  Book 
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puipoee  of  taking  possesion     ihmn  in  the  name 

of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  he  was  invested  with 
the  government.  The  simple  sovereigns  of  the 
Molnecte  received  their  treaeherom  guests  witib  ca.» 
resses,  and  contended  for  the  honour  of  entertain- 
ing them,  and  giving  them  a  military  estahlishment 
m  their  country.  Temate  finally  obtained  the 
dangerous  preference  ;  and  in  that  island,  the  seat 
of  the  most  powerful  chieftain  of  the  Moluccas, 
the  Portuguese  commander  established  himself*  De 
Britto,  to  his  astonishment,  found  in  the  Moluccas 
thecMnpanionsof  Magellan,  who  had  reached  them 
in  the  course  of  the  fini  wyage  round  the  worU. 
These  he  seized  upon  and  imprisoned,  and  the  na- 
tives no  sooner  knew  Europeans,  than  they  were 
presented  with  the  odious  ^ectade  of  their  hatreds 
and  animosities. 
The  very  first  governor  of  the  Moluccas  commen* 
ced  the  conr^  of  violence,  intrigue,  injustiee,  and 
periidy,  wliich,  with  little  exception,  chanu^terized 
the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  ascendancy  in  the 
Spice  Islands.  His  intrigues  deprived  the  widow 
of  BoieiJCt  the  first  kind  host  of  the  shipwrecked 
Portuguese,  of  the  regency ;  he  stirred  up  a  eivQ 
war  in  the  island  of  Tidor,  and  distributed  the  mer- 
cantile adventure  with  which  he  was  charged,  in 
rewards  for  the  massacre  oftheunfinrtunale  natives. 
For  sixty  years,  during  which  the  dominion  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Moluccas  endured*  the  same 
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scenes  of  rapine  and  cruelty  were  exhibited.  Kings 

were  made  and  dethroned,  executed  and  expatriat- 
ed at  the  caprice  of  those  petty  tyrants  of  the  Mo* 
hiocas*  The  natives  were  unwillingly  driven  to  re- 
sistance, and  the  long  period  in  question  was 
almost  wholly  one  scene  of  hostility  and  anarchy. 
The  two  short  years  of  the  administration  of  the 
heroic  and  virtuous  Gal  van  form  the  only  e^u 
cq^lion;  for  with  this  sli{^  deviation,  every 
aneeeeding  gofemor  was  wone  than  his  predeces- 
sor. The  Portuguese  writers  are  ashamed  of  the 
crimes  of  their  countrymen  in  the  Moluccas,  and 
•  would  fain  have  us  believe  that  these  crimes  had 
not  their  origin  in  the  national  character,  but  were 
confined totbe  **imo4i^viiiaim"  whohafqpenedac- 
cidentiUy  to  represent  tfaehr  country  in  those  distant 
parts ;  but  their  uniform  continuance  during  so 
long  a  period,  and  the  successive  depravity  of 
every  new  chief,  though  nominated  from  the  su- 
preme seat  of  government,  must  convince  us,  that 
the  vieea  which  cntaikd  misery  on  the  Mdneeas^ 
were  those  of  the  age  and  nation  of  the  Portuguese, 
aggravated  in  this  particular  instance  by  the  tempta- 
tions which  their  distance  from  control,  the  weak- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  the  natives,  and  the  seduc- 
tions oi  avarice  peculiar  to  the  situation  held  out.  * 

« 

*  MafRei,  Historia  Indict. — ^Lafitao,  Hi^toim  des  deonu- 

"vertes  et  conqurtcs  iles  P-^rtugais  dans  Ic  nouvcau  monJb.-^ 
Histoirc  General  des  Voyages.— Modcru  Universal  History. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DUTCH  HISTOBY  OF  XH£  AECHIFELACaf 

Causes  Xtthich  led  to  the  Dutch  Adventures  to  India^^The 
First  Voyage  mmler  Houfmatit  mdtke  Omdvct  qfikai  Ad» 
wmtwrtr^Coutn  wIM  led  to  ikeJwnuOims  <f  a  Jam$m 
Stoek'fiompanyt  and  the  femkimts  etmse^menees  ofihaiearfy 
example. — General  Character  of  the  Dutch  Policy  in  rela- 
iion  to  the  luhabitants  of  the  Archipelago, — Conduct  of  the 
JDutcJi  in  Java — Native  Princes  of  the  Island  combine  (m 
expel  the  Europeans^-^Combination  broken  by  the  mutual 
jetdmdee  of  the  Parties^The  Town  ofJaaOra  deeiroged^ 
mnd  Balama  Jbunded^The  SnUam  of  Mei&nm  hetiegen 
Batttvia  iwieef  and  ii  dtfeated^The  most  JhtsriAing  pe^ 
riod  of  the  Dutch  Hietory  qfJawt^The  Dutch  take  part 
tvith  tiic  Sultan  of  Maiarnm  against  his  Subjects^  and  are 

involved  in  a  long  and  expensive  IVnr  War  of  Bantam^ 

and  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Java — Pebellion  of  Su* 
fdpati,  a  Slave,  tuho founds  an  Independent  Prmespal^^^ 
Dutch  invoke  themsehee  m  the  Wearfiir  the  Sueoettieis  im 
the  Throne  Midaram,  and  takepart  vtith  the  Ueurper^ 
The  Conspira^  of  Erberfeld^Massacre  ^  Ten  Thou* 
wrnrf  Chinese  at  Baiaitia*m^ava  enjoys  a  profound  Peace 
Jor  Fifty  Yems,  and  in  spite  of  Monopolies,  and  want  of 
Porrign  Commerce,  Jlouris lies  in  consequence, — Proceedings 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  more  Western  Countries  ^  the  Archie 

.  jtelago^The  Obfect  qf  their  Policy  in  those  parts  ehi^ 
fommcrciaL^Conyuest  of  Malacea^Dec^y  ofMufaoca^ 
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0miig  to  the  EstaUishmaU  ^ the  Commercial  Monopoly^ 
Tn^moetioui  m  Suwuitm^Sear^  for  GM  and  Ftppesr 
drfeaUd^Condvet  qf  tko  Duieh  in  the  lilandt, — 

'  Tkey  completely  entlave  them^The  Nativet  are  icareety 

ncqnnintcd  nith  them,  xvhen  thci/  arc  desirous  to  be  rid 
oJ  them. —  Thcij  inveigle  the  Native  i^ririccx  into  Treaties^ 
conferring  upon  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  buying 
Chves^Revalt  of  the  People  of  Banda  in  \6\5. — Their  te* 
eond  Revolt  in  1620^  and  total  eubjugaimn^Maetaert  qf 
ike  Engliek  at  Amboyna. — Revolt  of  the  People  ef  Amhoyna 
and  Ternaie* — ExeeuHone^Rewdt  in  1650. — Conduet  of 
yiamingy  the  Governor  of  the  Moluccas, — Destntetion  of 
Clave  Plantations  became  too  product ivc.~^E:rcciition  of 
Twenty  ^obles*-^Exccution  of  the  gallant  Terbdc  and 
eihert^^Execuiion  of  John  Pays,  a  Christian  Chief,-^ 
Murder  of  the  Prince  Saydi. — Murder  of  the  King  qf  Gi" 
lolo  and  hit  FamUy^Earthqaakee  and  EpidenUee  ^fflkt 
AmioyMU^The  People  qf  the  Meimeoai  fmeUy  eakmU  ia 
the  Dalek  Yohe.-^The  Rain  of  CMee  invohedin  the  Fat$ 
of  the  Mdueeoi. 

Thb  history  of  the  Dutch  empine  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  must  be  narrated  at  greater  length 
than  that  of  the  Portuguese,  as  it  is  more  import- 
901  and  better  known,  and  as  the  influence  of  the 
Dutch  nation  has  been  not  only  more  extensive^ 
but  of  longer  continuance. 

'The  inhabitants  of  the  Lm  Countries^  drivoi 
from  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  deprived, 
by  the  union  of  those  kingdoms,  of  the  beneficial 
connerce  which  they  carried  on  in  distributing 
throughout  Europe,  thct  productions  of  the  Easf, 
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obtaineld  at  the  mart  of  Lisbon,  tesolved  to  pro- 
ceed direct  to  the  Indies  in  search  of  those .  pro* 
ductious,  aud  on  the  2d  of  April  1595,  a  fleet  of 
four  ships  sailed  from  the  Texel  for  this  purpose* 
The  chief  management  of  this  important  expedi- 
tion was  eiitru^ited  to  Coruelius  Houtman,  a  Dutch 
merchant,  who,  without  having  visited  the  Indies, 
pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  aommeiH» 
obtained  during  a  long  captivity  in  Lisbon.  On 
the  ^d  of  June  1596,  after  a  voyage  of  ten  long 
months,  the  Dutch  fleet  arrived  at  Bantam,  then 
the  principal  trading  port  of  the  Indies,  in  those 
commodities  which  the  habits  of  Europe  demand- 
ed* The  adventurers,  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  behaved  without  judgment  or  modera- 
tion* At  Bantam  they  embroiled  themselves  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  committed  actual  hostilities. 
At  Sadayu,  in  Java,  they  committed  a  horrible 
massacre,  and  at  Madura  a  still  more  atrocious  on^, 
in  which  the  prince  of  that  country  and  his  family, 
coming  to  visit  the  Dutch  fleet  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, lost  their  lives  through  the  snspidotts  timidity 
oi  these  straniTcrs.  Houtman  was  little  better  than 
a  presumptuous  impostor,  deficient  in  all  the  qua* 
Jities  necetery  to  the  delicate  affiur  entrusted  to 
his  management. 

The  Dutch,  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  suc- 
cess of  their  6rst  adventure,  though  it  Was  not  con* 
sidcrable,  seut  a  number  of  private  ships  to  India 
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fiyna  various  fwUk  of  iJ^iJUiMiid  dowu  ti^  ywe 
IIMMS,  wken  tbo  paitie9  c^nduoiing  the»e  eal^r^ 

prises  united  to  tlie  formation  of  ajuhU  aiock  covP' 
pm^*  The,  restricted  uvHum  of  a  cepuUioan  g«h 
vemm^aiAf  and,  at  tiie  Mine  time,  the  nee^srity  of 

cgmbiuiug  for  security  against  the  hostility  of 

l^pam,  natunUy  ga¥e  rise  to  this  measurov  one  prae* 
bably  indispennble  in  that  early  and  rude  pmod 

of  commerce  and  goverameut ;  but  which,  as  well 
with  the  Dutch  aa  other  European  nalien«»  has 
smee>  by  its  example,  had  so  pernicious  an  fitiB^^W^ 
upon  the  commercial  history  of  the  East. 

The  early  period  oi'  the  Dulah  history  of  1^  In- 
fies  eonriats  in  i|  compUcalian  of  their  commercial 
transactions, — their  wars  with  the  Spaniards  or  For* 
toguese, — their  farpiis  with  the  English,— and  thcar 
aggressions  upon  t^e  natives.  Their  conduct  in 
their  wars  with  the  Spaniards  always  did  honour 
to  their  courage^  and  often  to  then*  moderation.  In 
their  transactions  with  the  English,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  party  was  least  to  blame,  unless  we  pro« 
nonnoe  in  favour  of  that  which  had  the  smallest 
power  of  aggression.  On  both  sides  the  mean  and 
had  passions  which  .were  excited  by  avarice,  and  by 
comniercial  and  national  rivalry,  were  carried  to  an 
unexampled  extent.  In  their  transactions  with  the 
native,  the  Dutch,  while  restrained  by  prudential 
motives,  by  their  weakness,  andthecompetitiooof  £9- 
reigners^  pursued  a  modisrate  course  ^  but  as  soon  ^ 
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these  restraints  were  removed,  the  sequel  of  their 
historjr  ^inly  showed,  that  that  moderatioD  was 
only  the  reaak  of  expediency  and  necessity.  It 
may  perhaps  be  admitted,  that,  in  the  measures  they 
pursued,  there  was  a  less  msolenty  daring,  and  open 
violation  of  justiee  than  in  those  of  the  Portuguese; 
but  they  were  attended  by  results  still  more  pemi- 
dous,  because  the  power  which  confirmed  the  thral- 
dom of  the  natives  was  greater  than  that  of  their 
predecessors,  and  therefore  embraced  a  krger  field 
of  desolation. 

I  shall  take  a  view  of  their  conduct  in  the  prin- 
cipal  seats  of  their  authority,  viz.  in  Java,  in  the 
Moluccas,  and<ither  neighbouring  islands,  and  in 
Malacca,  and  the  other  seats  of  their  power  in  the 
Westf  illustrating  each  subject  by  a  rapid  narrative 
of  some  .of  the  most  prominent  erarts  of  their  ad* 
ministration. 

The  eminent  fertility  of  Java,  the  greatness  of 
its  resofuices,  and  the  commodiousness  of  the  port 
of  Batavia,  soon  pointed  it  out  as  the  fk  seat  of  an 
extensive  and  commercial  empire ;  and  as  early  as 
161X,  just  acentuty  after  the  estahliahment  of  the 
parallel  authority  of  the  Portuguese  at  Malacca, 
the  first  Dutch  governor-general  laid  the  founda« 
(ions  of  the  future  capital  in  Jacatnu 

By  the  year  1618,  the  ambition,  rapacity,  and 
abilities  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Enorlish,  the 
Baw  adventurers  fiom  EuropOi  bad  convinced  the 
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princes  of  the  Archipelago,  that  theae  guests,  whom, 
on  their  professioni  of  amity  and  modeiatioii,  thty 
had!  80  hospitably  entertabed,  were  not  'leas  dai^ 
gerous  than  their  first  visitors  the  Portuguese.  'Flie 
prinoea  of  Java,  too  weak  to  remove  them  by  open 
force,  began  aecredy  to  conspire  to  rid  themsdvea 
of  them.  The  Dutch,  whom  they  observed  to  be 
the  most  powerful,  were  the  principal  oii^eets  of 
their  hatred  and  alarm  ;  and  they  thought,  if  they 
got  rid  of  them,  the  weaker  invaders  might  readily 
be  disposed  of.  Of  this  conspiracy,  as  the  Dutch 
are  pleased  to  call  it,  the  movers  were,  the  Regent 
of  Bantam,  the  Kings  of  Jacatraand  Chetibon,  and 
the  Sultan  <^Matanun.  -These  princas  had  the  dex^ 
terity  to  dupe  the  Eilglish,  whose  animosity  towards 
the  Dutch  led  them  to  become  the  tools  of  the  native 
princes.  Conqpiracies  were  at  the  same  time  form* 
ed  in  Sumatra,  in  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas,  to 
^xpel  the  Dutch,  but  their  good  fortuue,  and  a  cou- 
rage and  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
saved  them  from  all  these  impending  dangers.  The 
jealousies  and  animosities  of  the  native  princes,  and 
that  weakness  and  oscillation  of  conduct  common 
to  them  with  all  barbarians,  broke  and  defeated  in 
Java  the  combination  against  them.  The  Dutch 
fort  waa  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  the  kiug 
of  Jacatra,  but  the  regent  of  Bantam,  forgetting 
the  primary  object  of  the  war,  and  becoming  jea« 
lotts  of  the  rich  booty  which  would  in  this  manner 
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faU  into  the  hands  of  his  ally,  determined  at  all 
risks  to  snatch  the  prize  6caak  him.  With  this  view, 
he  taut  a  fom  of  two  thousand  «ei^  under  fwatCKt 
of  assisting  the  common  cause.  The  bold  leader 
who  commanded  these  troops*  presenting  Kim^lf 
befiwa  the  king  ofJacatra»  drew  his  dagger,  and 
dictated  to  him  with  the  point  to  his  breast,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  his  troops  took  possession  of  the 
t^wn ;  the  Dutch  retained  their  fiirt ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish, allies  of  the  king  of  Jacatra,  unable  to  stem  the 
progress  of  this  strange  revolution,  unwillingly  r^ 
tired.  On  the  SAth  May  16l9t  the  Dutch  ap)>ear* 
ed  in  strength  at  Jacatra,  and  landing  a  military 
force*  asiaulted  the  town,  and  carried  it*  Sonm 
of  the  inhabitants  saved  themselvee  by  flight; 
the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  women  and  children, 
were  put  to  the  sword*  The  houses  were  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  the  walla  rased,  so  that  nodiing 
remained  of  Jacatra  but  the  name,  llie  king  and 
his  iamiiy  were  among  the  fugitives,  and  the  same 
nnfertunate  monarch,  reduced  to  ind^enoe  and  dis- 
tress, is  said  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
the  humble  and  aaean  occupation  of  afiahemmn,  ae 
complete  an  example  of  fellen  greatness  as  the  his- 
tory of  any  nation  or  period  can  afford  f  whether 
we  connder  the  extent  of  the  fim,  or  the  meamese 
of  the  inslarument  by  wluch  it  was  brought  about, 
— a  band  of  rapacious  merchants  from  a  country 
of  the  second  ordw  in  another  hemisphere.  The 
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new  town,  founded  by  the  Dutch,  took  the  ilam^ 
of  fidtaviay  which  afterwards  aequired  ntch  oele* 
brity  in  the  hisloiy  of  the  Indian  commerce;  Thb 
narrative  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  biiitory  of  Eu- 
ropean aggrenion  in  the  £att» 

For  ten  years,  the  Dutch  enjoyed  tranqnilUty  in 
Java,  and  their  establishments  at  Bauivia  grew 
great  and  proaporoua  from  the  influx  fiiiropeail 
capital ;  and,  the  resort  and  settlement  of  the  more 
industrious  nations  of  Asia,  encouraged  theretOf 
by  the  comparaike  vigour  and  advantages  of  £uro« 
pean  government. 

The  8ultan  of  Mataram,  master  of  the  richest 
and  greatest  portion  of  Java,  and  called  by  his  coun- 
trymen the  Oreatt  seeing  his  ambitious  schemes 
circumscribed  by  the  presence  of  the  strangersg 
formed  the  sdieme  of  expelling  them  from  the 
island;  and,  with  this  view,  twice  besieged  the 
new  city.  The  detail  of  these  sieges  is  worth  re- 
cording, as,  of  any  IransaetioB  o^'  the  history  of 
these  countries,  it  aflbrds  the  best  illustration  of 
the  genius  and  resources  of  the  European  and  na- 
tive character. 

The  Sultan,  agreeably  to  the  character  of  a  bar- 
barian, resolved  upon  a  treacherous  attack  on  Ba- 
tavia,  hoping  thuonto  take  the  place  by  snrprisew 
He  sent,  for  this  purpose,  his  commander,  Buhu 
Rdkso^  with  six  hundred  chosen  men  in  fifty  war 
boats^  pretending  to  bring  the  Dntek  a;  supply  of 
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cattle*  On  the  first  attempt  of  the  Dutch  to  use 
pncautums  against  this  force*  hostilities  comaien- 
ced,  and  the  Javanese  at  once  proceeded  to  the  as- 
sault of  the  fort,  in  which  they  persevered^  with 
ineffisctoal  coorage,  for  five  hours.  Numerous  and 
frequent  reinforcements  arrived  from  Mataram,  and 
the  Javanese  entrenched  themselves.  From  the 
hegnuung  of  Ai^iust  until  thfe  end  of  Novembers 
the  Javanese  anny  besieged  the  ha!f<fhiishei  fhr- 
tress  of  Batavia,  defended  by  a  handful  of  Euro- 
iseaas,  and  by  a  few  Indian  soldiers*  After  a  va- 
riety of  impotent  attacks,  the  siege  was  raised, 
and  a  force,  which  it  is  pretended,  from  first  to 
last,  did  not  amount  to  less  than  one  hundred  thau^ 
9md  fnerty  was  reduced  by  famine,  sickness,  deser- 
tion, and  the  sword,  to  ie7i  thousand. 

In  die  ftUowing  year,  the  King  of  Matanm  sent 
a  second  army  against  Batavia,  which  {^rovted  aa 
unfortunate  as  the  first.  It  is  reported,  though,  in 
all  ftebability,  with  exaggemtion,  to  have  amount- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  meii  '; 
and,  when  it  raised  die  siege  in  the  month  of  No- 
*  veaoiier,  befine  the  commencement  of  the  incle- 
BMOl  aeason,  to  have  lost,  by  the  common  causes 
of  destruction  in  an  army,  to  which,  in  the  present 
iMlaBee^  are  to  be  added  aomiUiorriUe  and  esctnu 
aive  executions,  one  half  its  numbers.  The  Dutch, 
in  the  defence  of  their  capital,  received  the  most 
^Artaal  aasiatanoe  in  the  Mdt  and,  whit  ia  less  te 
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be  expected^  in  the  courage  of  the  Chinese  inhabit- 
ants. Hieir  principal  soldierir  weve  natives  of 
Jkpan,  who,  as  usnal,  distinguidied  themselTes  by 
their  forward  courage. 

Such  is  a  brief  narrative  of  the  two  famous  liegBB 
of  Bataria*  He  greatest  and  most  powerAil  of 
the  princes  of  Javanese  history  sends,  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  and  in  two  successive  yean,  annies  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  each  against 
a  half-finished  fortress,  defended  by  an  insignificant 
body  of  perhaps  undisciplined  Europeans,  and  he 
fs  triumphantly  defeated. 

From  the  year  16^29  to  the  year  1675  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
I>utoh  history  of  Java,  as  wcfU  as  of  their  settle- 
ments elsewhere.  Their  transactions,  during  this 
period,  were  ehiefly  mercantile ;  but,  at  the  con* 
elusion  of  it,  Aey  became  invdved  in  the  politics 
of  Java  ;  so  that  the  epoch  of  their  political  great- 
ness, of  their  own  commercial  ruin,  of  the  humi* 
liation  of  the  natives,  and  the  destruction  of  ge- 
neral commerce,  may  justly  be  con  sidered  as  co* 
eval* 

The  Dutch,  in  the  year  I675,  took  part  with 
the  Sultan  of  Mataram  against  his  rebellious  sub* 
jects,  and  were  fiilly  committed  in  the  expencei^ 

intrigues,  and  crimes  which  characterized  the  con- 
test, which  ended  in  the  year  1681  by  the  death 

of  therebdyTruna  Jaya.'  'Aeatiea  weie  concluded 
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with  the  Sovereign  of  Matarain,  which  hid  for  their  - 

object  the  acquisition  of  territorial  power,  but,  above 
ally  the  plunder  of  his  8ubject8»  by  restricting  their 
commercial  ^  enterprise,  and  exacting  the  produce 
of  their  land  and  industry  at  inadequate  prices. 
The  ruin  and  iwpoverislunent  of  their  subjects  and 
allies  were,  by  a  strange  penrersion»  considered  in 
these  engagements  as  paramount  to  their  own  en- 
richment and  aggrandizement. 
.  It  was  the  evil  genius  of  monopoly  which  also 
dictated  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  in  the  war 
of  Bantam,  which  almost  immediately  after  ensued* 
The  circumstances  of  this  contest,  so  importantto  the 
other  comnierciiil  nations  of  Europe,  are  as  follow. 
The  reigning  Sultan  of  Bantam,  at  the  i^e  of 
nxty*three,  resigned  his  crown  to  hb  eldest  son ; 
but,  dissatisfied  with  his  successor,  began,  from  his 
retirement,  to  intrigue  in  order  to  place  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  a  son  from  whom  he  expected  more 
jpratitude.    The  chiefs  and  people  of  the  country 
rnieraUy  rose  in  behalf  of  the  ex-monafcht; — an  unp 
'  e^ivoeal  testimony  of  flie  goodness  of  his  cause,— 
jand  the  English  and  Danish  merchants  at  Bantam 
itii}^  the  imprudence  to  take  a  share  in  the  contestt 
*  and  join  him.   The  old  Sultan,  with  fifty  thou* 
sand  men,  besieged  Bantam.    The  young  Sul- 
tan claimed,  and  readily  received,  the  aid  of  the 
t)uteh,'anxious  only  for  an  o})portunity  of  extend* 
ing  iheirjriendly  protection  on  suoh  m  emergency. 
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^he  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  superior  power  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  use 
they  were  wont  to  make  of  their  advantages.  The 
old  Sultan  was  defeated ;  the  young  one  confirmed; 
the  English,  Danes,  and  all  other  Europeans,  ex- 
pelled for  ever  from  Bantam  ;  a  monopoly  secured 
to  the  Dutch ;  and,  qf  coun^e^  the  trade  and  pro-  * 
sperity  of  the  country  annihiiated.  * 

The  power  of  the  Dutch  was  never  equal  to 
their  ambition.  They  attempted,  by  intrigue, 
what  their  leaoDfcee  were  unequal  to  aeoompliah 
by  avowed  conquest.  Their  counsels  were  often 
capricious,  and  oonunonly  unjust,  and  the  principles 
<of  oommeraal  monopoly  on  which  their  acquisitions 
were  governed,  we^  sure  to  disgust  the  people. 


•  Ifamilton  (New  Account  vf  tlie  Ent  Imlies  Vol.  U. 

p.  127)  gives  the  following  flippant,  bvt  tolerably  aeCQ*. 
rate,  accouut  of  the  trau<>acti<)i).  **  The  Aret  place  of  com- 
merce on  the  west  end  of  Java  is  the  famous  Bantam,  where 
the  English  and  Danes  had  their  factories  flourishing  till 
tfiiflo  I6S9,  al  which  time  the  neighbourly  Dutch  fomented  a 
«iar  bttw«en  the  old  king  of 'BaBtam  and  hii  ton;  and,  be* 
cause  the  father  would  not  coom  into  Iheir.  meiiurai,  and  be 
their  humble  slave,  they  atrack  in  with  the  son,  who  was  more 
covetous  of  a  crown  than  of  wisdom.  They,  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  (Hber  rebels,  put  the  son  on  tiie  throne,  and  took  the 
old  king  pri^uper,  aii^  sent  him  to  Batavia  ;  an(i,  in  l683> ' 
they  pretended  a  power  from  the  nevir  king  to  send  the  Eng* 
Itth  and  Danes  ayctiny,  which  Ibcy  did»  ti^k  a  ^rwl 
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saoie  pc^ky  which  gave  birth  to  the  extraordinary 
cmMpiraey  of  Fekr  ErieirfiMt  wluch  I  am  Mmrto 
deaeribe.*  Peter  Erberfeld  was  the  son  of  a  gentla* 
nan  of  We8^[rfiaUa,  and  citizen  of  Batavia,  by  a 
Jmmeae  hkhW.  Hit  firther  had  left  Etbeiiidd 
great  wealth.  At  the  age  of  fifty-eight  or  fifty- 
nine»  he  entered  into  a  conspixaqr  to  destroy  tho 
Dttteh  potner  m  Jam  hy  the  maiwucra  of  aM  the  » 
Christians,  on  which  he  was  himself  to  have  assum- 
ed the  goyemment  of  at  least  all  the  portion  of  the 
iahnd  wUdi  ms  ondar  the  domhrnm  of  Eumk 
peans.  The  manner  in  which  the  conspiracy  was 
discovered  remains  unknown.  It  is  only  su^ect- 
cd  that  the  Sdifean  of  BaataBt  who  ffaa  engag^  ai 
•  eorrespondence  with  the  conspirators,  began  to 
&ar  that  his  own  safety  was  involved  in  the  suecesa 
0f  their  ainbitioiia  sdiemeap  and  beaBBie»  ia  eenae^ 
quence,  instrumental  in  bringing  it  to  light. 


*  We  are  the  morn  artonitlied*  tmjt  «Im  reeeid  ef  tte 
trial,    at  tlilt  iioirible  oootrnraoce,  btcenie  IIMs  Cmpant/^ 

uudcr  the  auspices  of  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  Gene* 
ral,  has  never  ceased  to  govern  with  all  possible  mildness  and 
iendernesst  all  the  people  under  their  authority,  whether  Ma* 
homedan  or  Fftgan,  without  distinction  of  religion,  and  pro* 
ttttod  them  against  a)l  and  mry  oae  who  soqght  to  trooUe 
er  inolesl  theflk**  .Bithttr  this  sealinieat  It  a  |MeoB  of  dM  bkmI 
laveltiiig  effiBOotety,  or  the  amthon  of  it  must  have  hean  wholly 
blinded  by  the  ctrcumstancci  of  their  ntoatioD.  Th«  latter  It 
most  probable* 
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The  principsl  evidence  was  extorted,  from  the 
conflpimton  themielves  on  the  rack ;  and  mwk^ 
of  it,  therefore,  may  well  be  discredited;  but, 
whether  the  particuUn  be  real  or  imagined,  thej 
afford  80  curious  an  ilhistration  of  the  character  of 
the  Dutch  administration,  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  pashed  over  iu  silence.  After  being  frequently 
•  put  to  the  question,  the  conspnaton  confened  to 
the  following  circumstances :  The  first  object 
was  to  massacre  the  Dutch  with  ail  the  Europeans, 
and  the  Christiana  of  every  denomination ;  alter 
which,  the  conspirators  were  to  be  joined  by  all  the 
Asiatics  in  the  island.  Erberjeld^  the  chief  con- 
sprator,  took  the  name  of  Ywmg  QusHf'*  or 
The  Lord ;  and  Cantadia,  the  second  conspira- 
tor, the  title  of  Raderiy  or  Noble.  The  plot  was 
laid  at  the  house  of  ErberMd  without  the  walk  of- 
the  city  ;  and  it  ap|>eared  that  the  conspirators  had 
been  in  the  practice  of  holding  frequent  meetings 
at  a  country  house  of  their  leader,  and  there  con- 
ducting a  correspondence  with  several  native  chiefs 
and  princes,  both  in  the  island  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Some  of  the  conspiraton  were 
engaged,  according  to  the  superstitious  notions  of 
the  Javanese,  and,  as  always  happens  on  similar 
occasions,  in  distributing  charms  and  amukts  to 
render  the  possessors  invulnerable.  The  attack 
was  to  have  commenced  on  the  tirst  day  of  the  new 
year,  and  with  the  first  opening  of  the  gates  <rf  the 
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citadel  in  the  morning.  Each  conspirator  had  hid 
pirtaimlir  post  and  oSyon  aaiigned*  'The  chief  • 
coDBpinitor  was  to  have  governed  in  the  city  and 
citadel ;  and  the  second  to  have  administered  the 
territory  extending  to  the  mountains*  The  infe-  * 
nor  conspirators,  under  the  titles  or  official  de- 
signations of  Pangeran^  Tumdnggung,  and  Maa^ 
tri,  were  to  iiU  the  subordinate  situations*  The 
conspiracy  was  wide  spread,  and  the  arrangement 
for  its  execution  to  have  been  supported  by  a 
fptfie  of  seventeen  thousand  men.  It  originat* 
ed  with  Cantadia,  a  native  of  Cartasura,  who 
had,  it  appears,  laboured  for  two  years  to  seduce 
£rberfeld*  i  he  conspirators  were  mostly  natives 
of  Java,  and  almost  all  of  them  of  mean  origin* 
It  was  detected  but  three  days  previous  to  the 
time  appointed  for  putting  it  in  execution.  Nine- 
teen of  the  conspirators,  among  whom  were  the 
wives  of  three  of  the  male  prisoners,  were  tortur- 
edt  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  the  most  cruel 
and  horrid  punishments,  which  were  carried  into 
execution  fourteen  days  after  sentence  was  pas- 
sed.    On  Sunday,  two  days  after  the  execution. 


•  The  followin:^  is  the  record  of  this  ab»minable  sentence: 
We,  the  judgesi,  havinj;  heard  and  exaioined  the  intormaUoti 
preferreci  ex  ofido  by  flenry  van  Steel,  drossard  ot  the  low  coun- 
try, agaiiiit  the.teiore-iDwuuttiefl  ciimiiMiU,  wlio  btm^  ttktm" 
flcdtha  whole,  uA  laMiM  tlMiaidvii  vebniviljr  tolkis 
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public  tha$iksgivings  were  qfkred  to  Qod^  say  tlie 
Dutch  writen,  ia  the  churches  of  Batavia,  for  the 


coDdaiKm;  it  Is  therefore  ooodudfldf  rqpird  bmog  bad  to  the 
before*mentioDed  crimes,  and  all  the  circamstences  refating 
to  them,  and  we  hereby  conclude  and  decree  in  justice,  in 
the  name,  and  on  the  part,  of  their  High  Mightincsbcs  the 
States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  that  we  condemn 
the  befoie-aDeptioned  prisoners^  with  the  approbelyoa  of  the 
governor-general  Mr  ZwardekrooDi  and  of  the  coumeUm  of 
the  Indieiy  to  be  tnasported  to  the  place  before  the  citadel^ 
where  it  is  usual  to  exeeate  eriminalt^  there  to  be  delivered  in* 
to  the  bands  of  the  hangman,  in  order  to  reccite  their  respec- 
tive punishments  in  the  manner  following  :  The  two  crimi* 
juds,  Erberfeld  and  Catadia,  otherwise  styled  Rading,  shall  be 
09itended  and  bound  each  of  them  on  a  croeiy  where  they  shaU 
cfMh  of  them  .^ave  their  right  hands  jcat  ofi^  and  their  gnu, 
legiy  and  breasts,  pinched  with  red-hot  pmcers,  till  pieces  o| 
tiie  flesh  are  torn  awgy.  They  shall  then  hate  their  bellies 
ripped  up  from  bottom  to  top, and  their  hearts  thrown  Hi  theb 
faces ;  after  which,  their  heads  shall  be  cut  off,  and  fixed  upon 
a  post ;  and  their  bodies,  being  torn  in  pieces,  shall  be  expos- 
ed to  the  fowls  of  the  air  without  the  ci^y  in  whateTfir  pletce 
the  government  ihall  please  to  direct. 

1*  The  otherfour  criminals,  Maja  Praja,  SanaSqta»  otherwise 
<1Vangsa»  Sota  Chttra,  and  Layeck,  are  to  be  each  of  them 
bowwl  upon  a  craas»  and  bave  thehr  icspcctive  li^  handecnfe 
offi  their  arms,  thighs,  and  bieasts,  pinched,  their  bellies  rip* 
ped  open,  and  their  hearts  thrown  in  their  faces,  and  their 
limbs  exposed  upon  a  wheel  in  the  usual  places,  there  to  be- 
come a  prey  to  birds.  The  other  ten  criminals  shall  be  eack 
6f  them  tied  upon  a  cross  on  the  scafiUd,  a&d|  in  case  there  be 
fmt  immi  «a  tim  tcaioM  itfielf,  an  a  place  near    where  fliey 


iacw&rf  and  diAifc  of  ibis  ImfiUe  cnmpbrnf^ 

The  house  of  £rberfeld  was  razed  to  the  ground  » 
end  on  the  qpoi  whose  it  itood  it  still  to  bo  seen  • 
rode  deotfi's  head  witih  a  ipmiic  spfte  through  the 
Scully  underneath  which  is  an  inscription  in  Euro- 
pean and  native  langu^yw,  which  expresses  the 
widicfm  feeling  of  the  moment,  in  a  dedaietion^ 
that  no  house  shall  ever  again  stand  on  the  spot 
where  irss  fiamed  the  mcked  coospiraoy  of  Erbei^ 
feld! 

The  most  atrocious  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Dutch 
administration  in  Java,  and  the  observation  mvf 
he  extended  to  all  tfadr  pessessions  in  the  ladieib 
is  the  £unous  massacre  of  the  Chinese,  These 
peiople»  enobaraged  to  leave  the  erowded  laaks  of 


fliill  be  liroken  alive,  without  ncMTfog  the  amp  de  tprwem 

They  shall  be  afterwards  carried  to  the  ordinary  place  of  exe* 
cution,  and  there  exposed  on  a  wheel,  and  guarded  so  loDg  aa 
they  shall  live  there;  and,  after  they  expire,  be  left  a  prey  to 
tlie  biidv  The  other  three,  Tomboam,  Gfambieky  and  Mitas, 
are  condemned  to  be  each  of  them  tied  to  a  itake^  and  there 
•trangledf  till  Uiey  are  dead*  Their  bodiea  ahafl  be  then  cmr« 
tied,  like  the  rest,  to  thecommoB  placeof  exec«tloii|iiid  there 
oxpoied  en  wheaii  far  IheMfMuDeatortbeblr^  WeKke- 
wise  further  condemp  the  said  criminals  to  the  costs  and  expen- 
ccsuf  justice,  and  to  the  confiscation  of  half  their  ejects :  This 
being  paid,  renouncing  ail  further  preiensioDt.  DoDe  and  de- 
creed in  the  assembly  of  roy  lords  the  counsellor!  of  jattice, 
this  Wedneiday  the  8Uiof  AprH^ati  the  jadgei,  except  Hr 
Ci>iw>>eeri  being  prteenlkV^lqmitein'i  Vnysy^faJtoiiy 
QoUfKliDti  Ydt  L  p.  2S4* 
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their  own  country  by  the  fertility  of  Java,  lt$ 
'  commeroe^  and  the  oomparatm  seeiuity  which 
the  vigour  of  European  arms  and  legnla^m 
ensured  to  their  properties,  had  settled  and  co- 
loniaed  in  the  ishuid  in  great  numbers.  -  The 
conscious  weakness  of  the  Dutch  rendered  them 
jealous  of  the  power,  the  numbers,  and  wealth 
of  this  class  of  their  snlgects.  They  goaded  them 
by  excessive  taxations,  arbitrary  punishments, 
and  i'rigUtful  executions.  The  intelligence,  num- 
bers, and  nationality  of  the  Chinese,  made  this 
systematic  oppression  insupportable  to  them. 
Unlike  the  less  civilized  inhabitants  of  the 
country, .  though  under  local  curcumstanees  so 
much  less  advantageous,  they  felt  their  capacity 
of  combininf^  for  resisUiuce,  and  being  once  fairly 
committed,  their  ambition  prompted  them  to  look 
to  the  dominion  of  the  island.  Both  Javanese  and 
Dutch  writers  detail  the  circumstances  of  the  mas- 
sliare,  and  from  their  accounts,  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  collect  the  most  instructive  facts  con- 
nected with  it*  The  persecution  and  oppression 
of  the  Chinese  took  a  more  active  chaivcter  from 
the  year  1730;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
17^0  that  the  revolt  commenced.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  forcible  seizure 
of  a  number  of  Chinese,  and  their  deportation 
to  Ceylon,  under  pretext  of  their  beii^  en- 
gaged in  c«m»itting  integularities  in  the  vicinity 
of  Batavia.    On  this  event,  the  Chinese  in  thrvi* 
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dnity  of  the  city,  who  were  not  reetnuned  by  tbe 

direct  presence  of  a  mflitary  foiQe»  tern  to  armi^ 
assembled  a  large  ibrce,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cir" 
enmstanceSy  and  among  such  a  people,  committed 
acts  of  vMence,  exceaa,  and  cnidty*  On  thb 
aome  of  their  countrymen  in  the  city  were  tor- 
turedy  and  on  the  authority  so  obtained,  a  story 
of  a  wicked  and  long-meditated  conspiracy  to  de- 
stroy the  Dutch  was  got  up  by  the  European  autho* 
ritiei.  Between  the  Dutch  troops,  and  the  armed 
mob  of  Chinese  in  the  environs,  several  indocifflve 
actions  took  place.  On  the  7th  day  of  October  it 
was  discoveted  that  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the 
town  was  on  fire.  This  was  eonstrued  into  an  ar- 
tifice to  mask  an  attempt  to  murder  the  European 
inhabitants,  in  the  confusion  of  the  condagnition.  . 
The  habitual  timidity  of  the  Dnteh  colonists  took  ' 
the  alarm.  The  massacre  of  the  Chinese  inhabitants 
of  Batavia  forthwith  commenced,  and  was  in  a  few 
hours  formally  authorized  by  an  order  of  the  Re- 
gefwj/,  which  directed  that  none  but  the  women 
and  children  shoiild  be  spared*  A  band  of  brutal 
sailors  was  landed  from  the  fleet  in  the  roads  to 
carry  this  order  into  efiect.  The  doors  of  the 
Chinese  houses  were  burst  open,  and  the  inhabit- ' 
iints  dragged  out  and  massacred,  without  offering 
the  smallest  resistance.*    The  city  was  in  a  state 


•  «  Tiiey  mtdt  na  more  rc^it^nce  tbtti  a  nm  of  yoitng 
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'  rf  eimftatgrt/Am,  and  nothing  ttw  td  be  aeeii 
throughoot  l»iit  tre,  nmrdery  and  rapine,  victims, 
and  executioners.   It  was  not  until  the  twenty-se* 
oond  of  the  aame  month  that  an  armistmwM 
dainied.   Those  massacred  in  the  town  of  Batavia 
alone,  on  this  occasion,  are  reckoned,  by  the  Dutch 
themaelvtes,  not  to  have  fallen  short  of  ten  thou* 
sand.   The  eflfects  of  this  abominable  act  of  ty- 
ranny were  felt  from  one  extremity  of  Java  to  the 
odier.   The  Chinese  who  escaped  tiie  ahug^ter 
marched  to  the  east,  leagued  with  the  Susunan, 
not  less  willing  than  themselves  to  be  rid  of  the 
common  oppressor,  and  a  aeries  of  revdts,  van, 
or  rebellions,  was  the  consequence,  which  conti- 
nued, for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  to  desolate  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  isfamd,  and  lo  exhaust  its 
resources.    It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  dwell 
•upon  these  transactions,  which  are  narrated  at 
suffident  length  in  the  native  history  of  Janu 

From  the  termination  of  these  contests,  to  the 
year  1810,  has  been  a  period  of  almost  profound 
fieace  in  the  Dutch  unak     Java.   Erom  tha 

mere  negative  advantages  of  tranquillity, — ^though 
with  the  privation  of  foreign  commerce,— with  the 
existence  ctf  injudieioos  and  harassmg  monapdies, 
— ^nd,  in  other  matters,  with  asystem  of  internal  po- 
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liey  ^  vqpiialian,  neither  liberal  nor  jvdkioin^ 
die  country  has  prospered  to  an  unexampled  it^ 
gree>  its  agriculture  has  greatly  increased,  and  its 
population  has  been  ptMbij  tripled*  Here  it 
cannot  escape  notice,  that  the  period  of  tlie  de» 
cline  and  weakness  of  the  Dutch  power»  both  in 
Emnope  and  India;,  is  just  the  same  as  die  period 
of  the  prosperity  of  tins  great  colony.  While  the 
ability  to  exercise  a  mischievous  ambition,  and  to 
inffiot  the  molt  grievous  and  absurd  restrictions 
lasted,  the  island  was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  deso- 
lation and  anarchy,  from  the  moment  that  that 
Mikf  ceased  to  exist,  order  and  tranquillity  were 
restored,  and  prosperity  was  progressive  and  rapid. 

Having  rendered  this  account  of  the  poUcy  pur- 
ened  by  the  Dutdi  in  Java,  I  dndl  proceed  to  oflbr 
a  short  account  of  their  proceedings  in  the  more 
western  countries  of  the  Archipelago,  chiefly  con- 
aidering  Sumatra  and  Mabuxsa  under  this  head. 
These  countries,  less  fertile,  less  improved,  and 
less  populous  than  Java,  aflbrded  them,  .  from 
these  causes,  and  the  intrsctableness  of  the  rude 
natives,  the  absence  of  resources,  and  tlie  natu- 
ral dithculties  opposed  to  invaders,  in  extensive 
and  almost  knoeessible  regions,  covered  by  fimsts^ 
no  opportunity  of  making  pcnnaiient  territorial 
conquests.    The  object  ot^  the  Dutch  policy  in 
these  countries  had  more  exclusively  in  -vilsw  the 
interests  of  the  commercial  monopoly,  by  purM- 
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ing  which,  the  countries  under  its  influence  were 
exhausted,  the  natives  estranged  or  driven  to  re* 
Tolt*  and  the  most  interested  advocates  of  the  sys- 
•  teni  convinced,  though  their  reasonintjj  respecting 
the  causes  of  failure  may  not  have  been  accuratet 
that  all  the  establishments  of  the  Dutch  in  that 
quarter  of  the  Archipelago  at  least  were  burthen- 
•  some  and  useless. 

Mahicca,  from  the  strength  of  its  fortifier* 
tions,  resisted  the  Dutch  power  long  after  it  had 
been  established  in  the  other  countries  of  tha  . 
Archipelago,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1641» 
after  a  siege  and  blockade  of  five  months,  and  a  * 
gallant  defence,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  For« 
tuguese  heroism,  that  it  was  taken.  The  kings  of 
Achin  and  Jehor  joined  in  the  league  against  the 
Portuj^uesey  but  the  former  receded  on  the  dis« 
covery  that  his  interests  were  not  the  object  of  hit 
European  allies,  and  the  reward  of  the  king  of  Je- 
hor, who  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise,  was  to  be  laid  under  the 
severest  restrictions  of  the  commercial  monopoly* 
All  the  other  princes  of  the  Peninsula,  whose  sim* 
plicity  could  be  intimidated  by  a  display  of  the 
Dutch  power,  or  cajoled  and  deceived  by  the 
artifice  of  European  intrigue,  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  From  the  cause  already  describ- 
ed, no  territorial  conc^uest  was  made,  no  inter- 
nal impiovement  was  any  where  effiscted*  and» 
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down  to  the  latest  days  of  Dutch  rule,  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  continued  in  the  same  rude  and 
imeidtiYsted  state  in  which  they  were  fottiid.  Under  • 
■  the  destructive  influence  of  commercial  restraint, 
the  town  of  Malacca  itself*  from  its  happy  situa* 
tion  a  rich  empmriuin,  even' under  the  rude  legisla- 
tion of  the  natives  themselves,  dwindled  into  insig- 
-  nificano^  and  the  monopoly  of  the  Dutch  appears 
to  have  proved  move  prejudicial  to  it  than  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  invasions  of  its 
territory  by  foreign  enemies,  to  which  their  hiwlesa 
ambition  gave  rise. 

The  struggles  maintained  by  the  Dutch  in  Java 
and  the  Moluccas  prevented  them,  for  a  long  time» 
from  taming  their  arms  to  Snmatra,  less  inviting 
by  its  fertility,  and  the  value  of  its  productions, 
and  more  difficult  to  subdue.    The  most  power- \ 
fkdf  chriliied,  and  comnmcial  state  of  that  ishmd. 
was  Achin,  and  here  the  Dutch  made  repeated  ef- 
forts to  insinuate  themselves,  and  establish  their  com- 
mercial system.   The  prince  of  Achin»  who,  from 
the  extent  of  his  intercourse  with  the  foreign  na- 
tions of  Asia,  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  be- 
nefita  of  commerce,  alone,  of  all  the  potentates  of 
the  Archipelago,  resisted  the  insidious  attempts 
of  the  Dutch,  and  other  £uropean  nations.  In 
llie  year  1664,.  the  Dutch  had  leisure  to  extend 
their  ambitious  views  to  Sumatra  ;  and,  in  that 
jeear,  they  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
ymL.  If*  s  e 
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Barub,  In  the  same  yeai*  they  captured  and  burnt 
the  town  of  jPakmhatig^  aad  fivced  upoa  the  prince 
of  thai  country,  from  the  valne  of  its  prodnolaoMii 
and  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  one  of  the  finest 
trading  positions  of  the  Archipelago*  one  of  the^r 
oommeraeU  <v  nther  and^commeicnl  tmlMttfrnif 
country  of  the  Lanipungs  tSey  got  possession  of  in 
virtue  of  their  influence  over  the  councik  of  the 
loBg  of  Bantam,  who  |mt«Mled  m  cMmda  iit.'  i  >la 
the  same  manner,  they  got  possession  of  Landak 
and  SuccadanOt  in  Borneo ;  ancLliieir  mercantile 
inflnenee'imi  dntiime  jastaUiafaedi  i^ilbail  Mde^ 
structive  influence,  in  Bat^ermassin.  Whatever 
tiye  «(ete  iir#8y  iimn  diatanoe^or  namr^atBeDgtb^oS 
siftimlaeB^tMapriMMf  h^teoug^  vi^u^MkiknU 
doDi,  was  proclaimed  to  be  hostile,  barbarous,  and 

cdy  gold  and  pepper  ;  and  to  obtain  these,  under 
their  commdainuQeaniialaoiuk  eonstituted  the  whole 
o^ieaapiimMnMmii^MmHnMHMmf  'aaMeoi^nmimmi^ 

branch,  was  constantly  subservieilt  to  these  con- 

theirtieffitfta 
ttmir  oupidfi4 
ty  was  signally  punished  by  a  heavy  loss  in  the  pur* 
$«t>  and  Jtheir/iierseeution  of  the  ioduatrjbai^  tkk^ 
natives,  UaitgmktbtA^  pepper,  waaiiimiinpaaiBA 
by  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  that  important 
article  of  traffic.   The  weakness  of  their  povmr.  ia 
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Sumatra  prevented  them  from  ur^'ilff  their  pecu- 
liir  priaeiplest  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
MTffiti  ai  Jmrnrnd  the  MgluiUM,  mA  tho  nilMbit« 
ants  oi^  that  country  continued  ^nerally  more  pas- 
sm  under  their  authoritj*  thecal  r^wokUk  how- 
emttlikflMi.  Willttao*e7ev«fti|eir|KiMino0, 
the  inhabitants  of  Pao  rose  on  the  Dutch  garrisons, 
and  murdemt  them.  A  revok  took  place  in  1670, 
witfani  mm  jun  of  tbair  eonquest,  and  another  in 
]  680,  which  required  the  aid  of  large  military  for^ 
ooi  tnm  B^fia  to  auppiets  then. 
I  eone  to  the  tUid  end  ]m  Inwndi  inlD  whUi 

this  chapter  is  divided,  an  account  of  the  Dutch 
hiitory  of  the  Spiee  Iilanda,  It  was,  perltaps,  in 
thoM  jrinK  that  the  nmt  haneftd  inluenee  ef 

their  policy  was  experienced.  ITie  spices  were  the 
nwit  dewed  ohjects  of  iikuropean  avarice ;  the  peo» 
fie  were  genetaUjr  leas  poimfid,  leia  eirilisad,  ns* 
nerous  and  warlike,  than  the  western  tribes,  and 
thev  eountryi  eonMtang  of  annMroua  anall  itiety- 
enrid  he  smm  mlkf  oferran  and  SBbjogated. 
The  first  of  these  causes  prompted  the  Dutch  to 
make  the  most  vigoroiiaeffi>rts  for  their  sulguga^ 
tMi,«Ml  the  mt  fteBhatod  the  enterpriae,  ee  that 
the  Spice  Islands  are  more  completely  under  Euro- 
*  pean  dominatkm,  than  anj  ether  portion  of  the  In- 
dhm  Iriandi* 

The  hatred  of  the  people  of  the  Moluccas  to- 
HMda  the  Pettoguese,  made  them  readily  Join  the 
Daiel^  k  dyMngtlNit  ftont  the  Hohtcw;  btit« 
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die  rapacity  6f  the  iMter  was  too  opM  fiv  tteir 

tifices,  and  the  natives  were  scarcely  acquainted 
with  theady  wliOD  they  wore  as  defcirous  of  baing 
ridof  tliaae  nawrgaaataaaiof  thefotiiiar.  Asoariy 
as  the  year  I606,  the  king  of  Ternate  attempted 
to  league  the  princes  of  the  Moluccas  against  the 
Dutah  for  thair  expubioiw  but  ms  baffled  by  tbe 
jealousy  of  his  neighbours.  In  I6l3,  the  Dutch 
had  the  doxterity,  in  punuance  of  their  exciusiYe 
syateniy  to  inve^  the  greater  tramber  of  the  na- 
tive princes  of  the  Moluccas  into  treaties,  confer- 
ring upon  themselves  the  e&dusive  right  qf  buj^* 
mg  claoe$.  Whether  any  aetoal  imposition  wee 
practised  in  framing  these  treaties  is  not  certain, 

# 

but  that  tbe  natives  were  wholly  unaware  of  the 
nunofia  eonaisquences  to  their  indiiatry»  eemftrt^  * 

and  independence,  which  resulted  from  fulfil- 
ling them,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  They  had 
been  long  aoeoatomed  to  a  free  traffic  with  all 
the  commercial  nations  of  Asia,  and  the  unna- 
tural .^iftraintai^ ;  which,  under  the  mask  of  pro^ 
iiagtf»nraild4^i»idlrilijii«lh^  were  aiArjeeted,  eouU 
not  but  be  disagreeable  to  them.  ITie  infringe- 
j|||||^iBF.the  treatieaiii|U  the  obvious  interest  of  the 
<^aDigi^  The  Dutch  inasted  upon 

their  fulfilment,  and  resenting  eveiy  infraction  of 
those  iniquitous  compacts,  made  them  the.  pretext 
fcHT  all  the  wars,  pefseontiops,  and  inTaaiiMi^  which 
desolated  the  country,  with  little  interruption,  down 

to  the  year       ^nbracii^  «  period  of  seven^years. 
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9k  unfortunate  natives,  in  these  ccmtests,  befcsvid 
with  courage  and  perseverance,  virtues  which  would 
lum  been  successful  in  the  expulsioii  of  the  invad-  ^ 
er,  but  for  the  disunion  and  feebleness  inddent  tO 
theif  geographical  situation,  and  to  their  want  of  ci- 
tflization.  To  illustrate  thecharactersofthecontend- 
ing  parties,  I  shall  now  nin  rapidly  over  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  circumstances  of  the  contest.  The 
itakriiitaiits  of  the  BandOy  or  Nutmeg  Isles,  were 
the  fii'st  to  resist,  and,  in  I6l5,  their  destruction 
was  resolved  upon.  A  large  deet  and  military  ex- 
pedition sailed  against  them,  but  the  Bandanese, 
conducting  themselves  with  extraordinary  courage, 
the  Dutch  were  defeated  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
govetnor-general,  who  acebmpanied  the  tiioopi^  . 
•  died  of  chagrin  on  account  of  the  failure.  The 
following  year  the  Bandanese  were  subdued  and 
fbrced  into  treaties,  more  hostile  to  their  commer- 
eial  interests  and  prosperity  than  ever. 

In  1620  the  13andanese  had  again  revolted,  if 
tins  expression  can  be  applied'  to  their  resistance 
of  foreign  aggression.  The  direct  charge  made 
against  them  on  this  occasion  was,  that  Ihei/  sold  the 
'produce  qf  their  anmtrjf  to  strangers.  The  Spa* 
niards,  Portuguese,  and  English,  fomented  the 
quarrel  between  the  natives ;  and,  blind  to  their 
own  aggresrions,  could  easily  see  the  injustice  of 
tbeir  rivals.  At  the  period  of  this  last  revolt  of 
the  people  of  thcfianda  Ifiles,  the  Dutch  and  £ng* 

«  • 
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lish  were  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  the  latter 
flow  saw  no  harm  in  subduing  the  inoffending  Ban- 
dauese.    The  English  commissioners  only  declared 
their  inability,  from  want  of  means,  to  join  in  a 
league  for  their  subversion.    The  Dutch  governor- 
general,  happy  at  their  excusing  themselves,  pious- 
ly  declared  that  he  would  undertake  the  enterprise 
with  the  assistance  of  heaven,  which  he  boasted  had 
hitherto  been  so  favourable  to  him.    This  crusade 
ended  in  the  total  subjugation  of  the  Banda  Isles, 
in  the  year  16^1,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  I'^ng- 
lish,  who,  keeping  as  little  laith  with  their  Euro- 
pean allies  as  with  the  natives,  assisted  the  latter 
against  the  foimer.    The  island  of  Luntar  alone 
long  resisted  ;  the  natives  betook  themselves  to  the 
mountains,  where  in  time  they  were  starved  and  . 
hunted  down,  until  at  length  the  survivors,  a  poor 
remnant  of  800  persons,  surrendered  themselves, 
and  were  transported  to  Batavia.    Such  was  the 
termination  of  the  expedition,  which  a  Dutch 
governor-general  of  the  Indies  undertook  in  reli- 
ance upon  the  assistance  of  lieaven  ! 

The  inhabitants  of  Amboyna,  and  the  other 
Clove  Isles,  unable  to  endure  the  despotic  commer- 
cial arrangements  of  the  Dutch,  were  in  anns  almost 
as  early  as  the  people  of  Banda,  and,  as  they  were 
more  numerous  and  powerful,  their  resistance  wa» 
more  Ibrmii.able  and  long  continued. 

In  the  year  lOiJd  took  place  the  famous  massa- 
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ere  of  Amboyna,  an  aflbir  of  European  hiatoiy, 
wiMch  it  is  not  my  province  to  relate.  In  itseH  a 
tnuMMCtion  snfljoiait^  mBec«Uc»a»d  aflbrduig,  pw« 
baps,  the  most  revolting  and  hateful  example  of  the  ' 
•MtfCi^Mi^uees  of  the  eiommercial  rivaljq^.aitl  Juuo- 
Irtifc  nitiiniii  in  eiiwnoityt  it iUkfiMriteitofiiungr 

of  the  culaiuities  inflicted  by  the  European  nations 
ou  tl^  iMUiveii  oi  the  country.  Tlu.'  insurrectioos 
ifcfthi  peopte  of  Tmialie  continued  domm^^Aip 
year  iGSHy  when  assuming  a  more  formidable  as- 
JUStct,  the  presence  oi  the  goveruoc^o^ofal  was 

The  Dwtch  used  the  king  of  Ternate,  wlioui 

tbey  hi^  in  .yi^ii^^diw.as  tlie  tool  of  thi^*:iigjii^i 

in  his  situation,  secretly  eneoutii^;<ed  and  abetted 
the  resistance  of  his  sublets.  Que  of  the  bmvcpt 
^  tk9»$  IxNihom  the  govemor  of  a  dxttBOlprok* 
mico»  exhausted  by  long  reeistanoB,  and  deserted 
by.  his.  people*  made  his  peace  with  the  Dutch,  and 
WHO  ofor  vith  his  fanify.  Hot.  his  notho^  sia* 
ter,  and  brother,  were  perfidiously  seised  and  be- 

baadod! 

non  tlp^  time*  until  tho  teiQunation  of  the 

sistance  of  the  people  of  Ternate,  the  noblest  per- 
sons of  the  counticy  were  seized  in  numbers,  and 
eMPiltfd  withwl)  merey.  2\iluhMmt  s  Ghief  of 
Amboyna  who  had  made  a  long  resistance,  was  at 
lfiaBtkilldtt^taattiarett4erhiia^^  liew^exe- 
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cuted,  though  he  offered  to  embrace  Christianity 
to  save  his  life,  an  honour,  says  the  Dutch  hiatorian, 
of  which  he  mu  deemed  unworthy  I 

From  the  year  l630  to  iOdS,  the  insurrection 
of  Amboy  na  assumed  a  more  formidable  aspect  than 
ever.  A  monster  of  energetic  oharaeteiv  called 
Vlaniing,  was  governor,  and  wantoned  in  blood  and 
executions.  I  shall  giye  a  few  eiamples  of  his 
firooeedings.  The  Dutch  had  agreed  to  take  any 
quantity  of  cloves  tendered  by  the  natives  at  a  fijced 
price,  and  although  this  fixed  price  was  lower  than 
the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  tte 
other  sti'angers  that  resorted  to  their  market,  still 
the  quan^ty  brought  in  was  too  great  for  the  re- 
stricted CMisumptioa  to  which  the  sliuaes  of  Ae 
monopoly  necessarily  gave  rise.  Vlaming  resolved 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  eloves  every  where  but 
at  Amboyna,  the  immediate  seat  of  the  Dutch 
power,  where  he  imagined  production  might  be 
restricted  to  the  limited  demands  of  the  .monopoly 
market  The  natives  were  exasperated  to  the  last 
d^ree  by  this  iniquitous  and  unheard  of  invasion 
of  property,  and  flew  to  mns  to  defend  their  just 
rights.  Even  the  ckiefa  who  owed  their  promotion 
to  the  Dutch  iiiHuencc  revolted,  and  all  the  islands 
were  involved  in  a  general  insurrection. 

Qnthe£8th  of  August  1660,  VUHning  oideied 
the  execution  of  twenty  nobles.  Some  were  strang- 
led,"--<other8  brok^  on  the  wbeel><— and  others  cast 
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iaio  tke  sea  and  dnmued,  by  beating  them  with 
HudgeoMi   A  Mahomedan  priest  kaped  from  a 

redoubt  and  fractured  a  limb.  The  brutal  gover- 
nor ordeiod  him  to  repeat  the  leap,  which  cost  him 

On  his  return  to  Amboyna,  Vlaming  ordered  a 
new  executioDy  as  weii  of  those  who  had  surren- 
dered at  dismlioD,  or  promise  of  paidon,  as  of  those 
taken  prisoners.  Fifteen  chiefs  were  executed  on 
this  oocasion,  among  whom  vore  two  petty  kings. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  soflersrs  was  the 
heroic  Terbiie,  who,  appearing  on  the  scaflbld  with 
an  nndaumted  eoantenance,  which  astoniAed  hk 
persestttOfSi  bastmsd  to  pveseot  Ms  bare  nook  to 
the  axe. 

£fen  the  natives  converted  to  Christianity  rose 
against  their  oppressors.  The  most  remarlnUe  of 
these  was  John  Paj/s,  a  native  of  Amboyna,  distin*- 
glEiished  fbr  his  eloquence  as  a  teacher  of  Christi- 
afiity,  and  adding  to  the  effects  of  that  eloquence, 
the  authority  of  birth,  office,  a:»d  Hue  qualities.  This 
noUeman,  with  many  others,  was  executed  at  mghS, 
tot  ftar  the  spectacle  might  occasion  a  tumult 
among  the  inhabitants.  Next  day  the  governor, 
hsfbig  assembiod  the  native  troops,^  suddenly  pro- 
duced the  bloody  heads*  of  the  anArsn  by  way  of 
striking  terror  into  the  survivors. 

The  Prince  iS^yd^,  the  chief  of  the  patriot  insuiu 
geati^  was  at  length  takm  by  the  tnssdhefy  ^  tee 
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of  his  companions.   Before  he  was  overpowered  he 
made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  when  he  fell  was 
covered  with  wounds,  and  exhausted  with  loss  of 
blood.    In  this  situation  he  was  brought  before 
Vlaming,  who  insulted  him  with  vulgar  raillery, 
and,  pushing  the  shaft  of  his  spear  into  his  mouth, 
bid  him  wake  from  his  sleep.    The  dying  chief 
was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  reply,  but  had 
strength  enough  remaining  to  turn  his  head  aside, 
and  avert  his  eyes  from  the  hateful  spectacle  of  the 
enemy  of  his  country.    The  governor  abandoned 
him  to  the  fury  of  the  Dutch  soldiers,  who  cut  him 
to  pieces,  and  threw  his  quivering  members  over 
the  precipices  of  the  mountain,  in  the  fastnesses  of 
which  he  was  captured. 

The  last  act  of  Vlaming  was  the  murder  of  the 
king  of  Gilolo,  who  was  accidentally  taken  prisoner 
in  passing  from  one  island  to  another.  He  and 
Rve-and-twenty  of  his  family,  the  women  and 
children  only  being  spared,  were  put  to  death,  and, 
for  fear  of  a  commotion  among  the  people,  they 
were  privately  drowned  at  midnight  I 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas  continued  to 
carry  on  the  war,  though  with  less  vigour,  down  to 
the  year  1 67 1 ,  when,  asgenerally  happens  in  tropical 
climes,  when  the  regular  industry  of  man,  and  his 
natural  pursuits,  are  interrupted  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  wars  and  intestine  convulsions,  a  violent 
epidemic  afflicted  the  country,  the  effects  of  which 


.W^re  aggravated  by  earthquakes  in  that  year,  in 

I1679  «jB4  At^7^  wUMi  Mnm  ibo  tiMMMlvM  die 
4iract  cfmae  eftlie  falls  #fmny  livei» 

The  last  insurrection  of  the  people  of  the  Mo^ 
luecsB  bokeput  ia  Jk68Uy  tail  onriniiMi  dmiag  ihe 
ivliole  of  that  and  the  follomng  yearw  Thaie 
the  last  efforts  of  those  islanders  to  nyiintain  their 
independeooe.  Enfeebled  and  broken-ipirited  hj 
thenr  inefleetiial  eflcnrtt*  they  submitted  from  thk 
time*  The  Dutch  were  now  enabled  to  carry 
thdr  principles  of  commercial  policy  into  the  most 
rigid  praelioe.  The  consumption  spices  decreased 
as  their  price  rose,  and  the  ^ice  JbUnds  hence* 
ibrth  ceased  to  be  of  falue  and  importance. 

The  monopoly  of  the  spices  was  secured  by  the 
conquest  of  Macassar  in  the  year  1669*  It  was 
the  aridity  of  the  Dutch  to  secure  the  monopoly  of 
Ae  sjiMces,  and  the  natural  hostOity  of  the  people 
of  Celebes,  towards  those  who  unjustly  and  vio- 
lently excluded  them  from  a  traffic  in  which  they 
had  so  long  and  so  extensively  engaged,  one  which 
was  so  beueiicial  to  them,  and  so  natural  to  their 
geographicsl  and  moral  situatioii,  which  ptodueed 
Ike  long  wars  between  them,  the  incidents  of  which 
are  given  in  the  native  history  of  that  island.  It 
need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  die  commercial  and 
political  importance  isS  Celebes  ceased  with  the  loss 
of  its  independence,  and  its  subjeotiou  to  the  com- 
mercial shackles  of  Dutch  polky. 
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It  will  be  unnecessary  to  quote  further  example* 
cf  tbe  euiMcmwinccg  of  the  Dnteh  domiiuifckmm  the 
Archipelago,  and  enough  has  been  said  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  o£  the  influence  which  it  has  pro* 
dicBd  npott  ths  ohmeter  md  ikstiiiiet  of  tbe  na- 
tive inhabitauts. 
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SPANISH  BI8TOBY  Of  THS  ABCHIPBLAOO. 

Spanish  in/lumce  con/ined  to  the  PhiUppinn^PiiiUcy  punned 
by  the  Spaniards,  with  all  its  vices,  superior  to  that  any 
ot/ter  European  government  established  in  the  Archipelago. 
— Sketch  of  that  Policy ^-^Discovcry  of  the  Philippines  by 
Magdlan^^Philippines  neglected  for  the  Moluccas, — First 
sMempt  to  conquer  the  Philippinee^Conguest  of  Zehm  hy 
Legaepi^Lueenus  im>adedn»»€smte$  to  which  the /keHity  ^ 
the  early  cmfuett  qf  it  it  to  be  ateribed* — Foundation  qfth^ 
ciij/  of  Manita^Causes  which  have  proved  a  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  the  Spanish  contptests^-^Effeets  which  result  from 
the  proximity  of  China  to  the  Philippines. — Manila  attack' 
ed  by  tlie  Chinese  rebel  Limahony  and  nearly  taken. — CAi- 
nese  employed  as  roxvertf  in  an  expedition  against  the  Mo» 
hiceaSf  murder  the  Gqoemor  ^ the  Philippines^  who  command^ 
ed^  and  the  crew  ^  his  geUey^Firei  Massacre  the  Chi^ 
neu,  when  thirty  thoiuand  are  ait  ^^Emperor  China 
demands  an  explanation,  and  is  easily  satisfied.— ^Second 
Massacre  of  the  Chinesey  when  txcenty-thrte  out  oj  thirty 
thousand  are  cut  offl — The  Philippines  threatened  xuith  an 
invasion  by  Coxinga^  the  conqueror  of  Fomosa^  which  they 
eeeape  by  the  sudden  death  qfthat  able  and  ambitious  lead' 
er^Spaniards  estpel  the  Chinese  Jirom  the  BhiUppinet^ 
Powerfid  eantes  epringingjirom  theprineqde  poptdation 
im  China,  and  the  locality  of  the  PhUippenes  have  indneed 
the  inhabitants  qfthe/ormer  country  to  settle  in  numbcrsin 
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the  UtHer^^Absurd  arguments  of  the  Spaniard*  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Chinese  re/uted, — Chinese  return  to  the 
PhiJippines. — A  royal  edict  for  their  absolute  expulsion  not 
carried  into  effect  by  the  local  administration. — Royal  edict 
carried  into  effect ^  and  its  consequences. — Chinese  return  by 
tlow  degrees^  and  are  as  numerous  ai  ever. — Character  of 
the  Japanese^  and  their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  of 
the  Philippines, — Emperor  of  Japan  sends  a  mission  claim- 
ing vassalage  from  the  Philippines. —  lie  meditates  their  con* 
quest  about  the  period  of  his  persecution  of  the  Christians  in 
the  empire* — Emperor  of  Japan  .sends  ajricndly  mission  to 
Manila. — A  first  and  second  revolt  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
Philippines. —  The  intercourse  with  Japan  finally  terminated 
by  the  famous  edict  of  the  Japanese  empire^  excluding  itself 
from  the  iniercoui  sc  of  the  ivorld. — Political  intercourse  be- 
ticeen  the  Spaniards  and  the  indejjendent  nations  oj  the  Ar- 
fhipelago. — General  reflections  on  the  intercourse  of  Euro* 
penns  xvilh  the  more  poxverful  nations  of  the  Archipelago. — 
Futile  attempts  of  the  Spnniatds  to  conquer  Sooloo  and 
Mindanao. —  Ihtributive  measures  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  islands. —  IVars  of  the  Spaniards  with  European  na- 
lions  in  the  Arc/ii^elngo. — Conquest  of  the  Moluccas  Jive 
times  attempted. —  Conquest  of  Manila  by  the  English. — 
Plunder  the  object  of  those  zcho  planned  the  expedition. — 
Extravagant  opinion  of  the  trealth  of  Manila. — Narrative 
of  the  Conquest. — A  nim  ad  iters  ion  on  the  conduct  of  the 
captors — British  conquest  never  extended  beyond  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city. —  I'opululion  qf  the  country  dc' 
fend  it  njter  the  destruction  of  the  tegtdnr  military  force. — 
Important  and  interesting  conclusions  to  be  dravcn  from  this 
unusual  circumstance.  , 

Xhe  influence  of  the  Spanish  nation  in  the  Mo- 
luccas was  of  short  duration,  and  limited  extent ; 
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aody  while  the  Indian  possessions  of  Portugal  were 
imder  Ae  crown  of  Sfmut  they  were  wholly  odmf* 

nistered  by  Porltiguese,  and  on  the  Portuguese 
jj^ciples  of  government.  The  influence  qIl  the 
Spanirii  gofonmient  on  tho  <biti^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  be  contined  to  the  Philippines.  In  this 
extennve  and  importanl  portkm  of  the  Indkm 
islands,  it  has  been  peculiarly  active  ;  and  a  histo- 
xical  skc^tch  of  its  proceedings  will  pro?e  interest* 
ing  Mid  hittnied?o» 

It  is  remarkable,  tliat  the  Indian  administration 
of  one  of  the  worst  governments  of  Europe,  and 
thai  hi  which  the  general  pfincqilet  of  legishttiott 
and  good  government  ore  least  understood, — one, 
too»  which  has  never  been  skilfully  executed,— 
.  dunddy  ufrntho  whole,  hofo  proved  the  imIiisfttN 
rious  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  This,  undoubtedly, 
has  been  the  obameter  of  the  i^paniA  connection 
.with  the  Philij)pines,  with  all  its  vices,  follies,  and 
illiberalities ;  and  the  (nresent  condition  of  these 
ithmda  aflbnif  an  unqueitlonable  proof  of  the  htiti 
Almost  every  other  country  of  the  Archipelago  is, 
at  this  day,  in  point  of  wealth,  power,  and  civilisa» 
tion,  in  a  wome  atate  than  when  Europeans  CoU** 
nected  themselves  with  them  three  centuries  back. 
The  Philippines  alone  have  improved  in  civiliia^ 
tiot^  wealth  and  popnlousnew.  When  diaaovore^ 
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most  of  the  tribes  were  a  race  of  half-naked  sa- 
vages, inferior  to  all  the  great  tribes,  who  were  push- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  an  active  commerce,  and  en- 
joying a  respectable  share  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  a  civilized  state.  Upon  the  whole, 
they  are  at  present  superior  in  almost  every  thing 
to  any  of  the  other  races.  This  is  a  valuable  and 
instructive  fact,  and  the  cause  deserves  to  be  traced. 
This,  1  imagine,  is  no  difiBcult  task.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Spanish  government  has  never,  in  the 
case  of  its  Indian  dominions,  pursued,  like  other 
nations,  the  visionary  and  pernicious  principle  of 
drawing  a  direct  profit  from  the  commercial  indus- 
try of  its  colonies,  by  appearing  in  the  character 
of  the  sole  or  chief  merchant.  On  the  contrary, 
private  industry,  though  injudiciously  shackled, 
has  been  pei  inittcd  some  scope,  and  the  wholesome 
principles  of  competition  have  had  some  operation. 
The  Spanish  government  has  rested  satisfied  with 
deriving  a  revenue  from  a  fixed  capitation  tax  on 
its  native  subjects  ;  and,  however  heavy  in  amount, 
or  iniquitous  in  the  collection,  it  has,  on  the  whole, 
proved  less  prejudicial  to  improvement  than  the 
restrictions  of  other  European  nations  on  the  agri- 
culture and  industry  of  their  subjects.  But,  above 
all,  the  prosperity  of  the  Philippines  has  been  ow- 
ing to  the  freedom  given  to  European  colonization; 
a  freedom  which  it  has  been  the  idle  giorj/  of  our 
nation,  in  particular,  to  withhold,  or  to  restrict,  uu- 
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der  the  mask,  or  under  the  delusion,  of  benefit- 
ing the  natives.  The  Spaniards  permitted  to 
their  countrymen  a  perfect  freedom  of  coloniza- 
tion, and  the  unapi)ropriated  lands  were  freely  dis- 
tributed among  them.  They  have  mixed  with  the 
native  inhabitants,  and  lived  familiarly  with  them. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that,  through  the  me- 
dium of  religious  or  other  instruction,  and  general 
communication,  the  influence  of  the  genius  and 
manners  of  Europe  has  been  felt  by  the  native  races, 
and  produced  corresponding  benefits. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  to  see  to  what  circum- 
stance in  their  situation  the  Philippines  owe  the 
superiority  of  the  policy  pursued  in  regard  to  them. 
Fortunately  for  them,  they  happened  to  produce 
none  of  the  commodities  for  which  the  avarice  of 
Europeans  was  in  search.  They  produced  neither 
the  rich  spiceries  of  the  more  western  islands,  nor 
the  fine  manufactures  of  the  continental  nations  ; 
and  were,  therefore,  saved  from  the  usual  depre- 
dation upon  industry. 

The  Philippines,  as  is  well  known,  were  discover- 
ed by  the  illustrious,  but  unfortunate  Magellan,  in 
the  course  of  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
in  the  year  15^1,  ten  years  after  the  conquest  of  Ma- 
lacca by  the  Portuguese.  It  was  the  search  for  spices 
which  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  circumna- 
vigation of  the  globe,  and  the  discovery  of  the  ; 
Philippines,  as  well  as  to  the  more  splendid  achieve- 
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ments  of  Columbus  and  Di  Gama,  all  of  them  the 
most  striking  events  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  first  land  which  Magellan  made,  after  quitti«g 
the  western  shore  of  America,  was  the  port  of 
Batuan^  in  the  great  island  of  MindafiaOy  i'vom 
whence  he  sailed  into  the  midst  of  the  cluster,  and 
touched  at  Zebu.  He  was  hospitably  received, 
both  at  Batuan  and  Zebu,  by  the  wondering  na- 
tives ;  hut  this  man  of  genius  wanted  prudence 
and  moderation,  and  was  strongly  tinctured  with 
the  indiscreetest  religious  zeal,  the  vice  of  his  age. 
By  planting  a  cross  in  Zebu,  and  sprinkling  a  little 
water  on  the  king  and  his  family,  with  some  of  his 
subjects,  he  imagined  himself  establishing  the 
Christian  religion.  Tiie  petty  prince  of  the  insig- 
nificant islet  of  Mactan,  which  lies  opposite  the 
great  island  of  Zebu,  happened  to  be  a  man  en- 
dowed with  a  strength  of  mind  above  the  fears  of 
his  countrymen,  and  saw  in  the  Spaniards  nothing 
but  what  was  mortal.  He  challenged  Magellan 
to  combat,  who,  with  the  characteristic  chivalry  of 
his  time,  accepted  the  challenge.  Fifty  Spanitu-ds 
in  armour  entered  the  lists  against  a  host  of  na- 
tive adversaries, — they  were  decoyed  into  a  marsh, 
and,  fighting  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  the  great 
navigator,  with  six  of  his  companions,  lost  their 
lives.  The  rest  saved  themselves  by  a  precipitate 
flight,  and  the  result  convinced  the  people  of  Zebu 
that  their  visitors  were  mere  men,  perhaps  that 
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dMf  mm  dangenrai  uwMlei%  for  Ike  kiag  aoai^ 

by  treachery,  to  destroy  those  whom  he  had  at  first 
rmived  with  m  much  hospitality. 

The  eowpenkwui  of  IdagelliB  ttiled  ftr  the 
Moluccas,  and,  touching  at  Tidor,  were  en- 
tertemed  by  the  pnnce  of  that  ialand  with  the 
kindest  hospitality,  roeeived  »  supply  of  nfreshpt 
mentSt  and  cargoes  of  the  precious  products  of  the 
oonntry.  Suoh  was  the  fizst  iatercourse  of  the 
SpenieidswkhliidbaiidtheFI^  Qnthe 
strength  of  the  discovery  of  Magellan,  the  Spa- 
idsidefooqded  their  chunui  to  thePhiiijn^^  aiid» 
by  virtue  of  the  liae  of  demarcation  dram  by  tho: 
Pope,  though  the  Portuguese  reached  them  more 
eeriy»  they  asserted  their  dbias  to  the  eoiastry  of 
the  spices,  the  primary  object  of  the  seerch  of  bolh» 
lor  them,  the  Philippines  were  wholly  ne{^eoted» 
end  the  enperor  Charles  the  Kfthf  fitting  ont  s 
squadron  in  the  year  it  reached  the  Mo- 

luccas ia  the  foilowii^  year,  and  made  a  perma« 
nest,  bnt  « liBehto  estidblishmcMt  ill  Tho 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  now  disputed  the  poa- 
session  of  the  Moluccas,  and  war  was  on  the  point 
of  being  deefaured  betmen  the  tivooooatriesy  when 
the  needy  emperor  mortgaged  his  claim  for  tbc^ 
sum  of  adO^OOO  diicats. 

•  In  the  year  iCM^  die  emperer  «iede  an  met 

fectual  attempt  to  conquer  the  Philippines.  The 
eipeditioa  neviBr-  reeehed  fiurther  thea  the  little 
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ifllaDd  of  Sanagan,  which  Um  off  the  southern  cosit 

of  Mindanao,  and  the  sole  result  of  the  expedi* 
tioD,  according  to  the  Spanish  writers,  was  the, 
baptism  of  one  ckiidf  and  the  bestowing  the  name 
qj  the  Prince  oj  Asturias  upon  the  whole  Archi- 
pelago. The  deet  was  scattered,  and  the  whole 
armament  almost  annihihuxsd*  .  Such,  mdeed*  witk 
the  navigarors  of  those  times,  was  the  sniallness  and 
insuihciency  of  their  barks,  their  own  unskilful- 
ness,  their  want  of  particuhir  ex|ierience,  and  their 
general  ignorance,  that  nothing  short  of  the  high- 
est a^eal,  and  u'ost  intrepid  determination*  could 
have  insured  success  in  the  undertakings  they 
chieved. 

Itwas  not  until  theycnr  1566,forty-fiveyearsafter 
their  first  discovery,  that  the  Spaniards  conquered,* 

or  rather  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  - 

the  Philippines,  llie  person  to  whom  this  achieve- 

ment  was  allotted  was  anoble  Spaniard,  whoae  name 

was  Miguel  Lopez  de  Le^aspL  He  made  his  fii^st 

appearance  in  the  southern  iahind  of  Bohol^  with  one  * 

of  the  petty  kings  of  which  place  he  swore  friend* 

ship,  by  undergoing  with  his  majesty  the  ceremony 

of  lodn^  bhodjrom  their  armSy  each  drinking  the 

blood    '  the  other ^  according  to  the  strange  praetm 

of  the  country.  Fi  oni  Bohol,  where  they  were  hos« 

ptably  entertained,  the  Spaniards  proceeded  to 

Zebu,  which  they  determined  to  conquer,  and  th# 
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pretext  was  the  treachery  of  the  people  to  the  com* 

panions  of  Ma«^eilaii,  forty- five  years  before. 

The  inhabitants  resisited  the  invaders  ineffee- 
tually,  and  finally  were  reconciled  to  them.  Such 
was  the  poveity  of  the  people  of  this  island,  and 
the  Uttle  progress  they  had  made  in  agricultural 
industry,  that  the  arrival  of  the  few  Spaniards  who 
accompanied  Legas,;i  brou<^ht  on  a  famine,  which 
WIS  scarcely  relieved  by  the  inadequate  supplies 
brought  by  traffic,  but  oftener  by  plunder,  from  the 
neighbouring  islands.  For  four  years  they  strug- 
gled with  scarcity,  and  the  attempts  of  the  Portu-  • 
guese  to  drive  them  from  their  acquisitions.  In 
1669»  the  establishment  wuis  removed  to  the  island 
of  Fanay^  and  in  1571  the  conquest  of  Manila  was 
made,  llie  people  of  this  portion  of  the  Philip- 
pines were  more  improved  than  the  rest,  and  had 
some  knowledge  of  iire-anns,  but  the  feebleness  of 
'  their  resistance  is  sufficiently  declared,  when  we 
understand  that  two  hundred  and  eighty  Spaniards 
effected  their  subjugation.  The  people  fled  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Europeans,  but  by  the  discreet 
conduct  of  Legaspi,  they  were  brought  back,  aud 
H  reconciliation  efiected.  Legaspi  was  a*  man  of 
conduct  and  talents,  well  fitted  to  the  important  • 
duties  he  had  to  perform,  and  to  his  dexterous  and 
prudent  management,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of 
the  opposition  he  met  with,  is  to  he  attributed  the 
Kuccess  of  the  enterprise.    The  induence  of  reli- 
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gjon  had  also  a  large  share  in  it*  The  expedition 
was  aooompanied  by  a  number  of  priests,  who  were 
actively  employed  in  the  pious  office  of  converting 
the  simple  natives;  and  it  may  be  safely  assertedf 
that  the  benevolent  influence  of  religion  has  had, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Spanish 
authority  in  these  islands^  the  most  powerful  ascend* 
ancy  in  the  civilization  of  the  people,  and  in  re* 
conciling  them  to  their  conquerors. 

The  Spaniards  now  founded  the  oity  of  Manila* 
and  by  this  measure,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1571)  their  power  may  be  considered  as  es- 
tablished* Besistanfe  was  frequently  made  to 
their  arms,  but  its  unount  in  any  one  place  was 
trifling,  for  even  the  people  of  Luconioj  the  most 
civilized  of  the  Philippines,  divided,  like*  all  sava* 
^  ges,  into  numerous  petty  communities,  ino^Nible 
of  combining  to  resist  an  invader,  proved  but  a 
feeble  enemy* 

The  same  circumstance,  the  division  of  the  peo- 
ple into  many  tribes  of  different  conditions  (kT 
vSintion,  and  speaking  many  languages,  with 
the  subsequent  weakness  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  the  hostile  and  savage  habits  acquired  by 
the  tribes  not  at  fint  subdued,  are  what  have 
since  opposed  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  Span- 
ish anns^  and  hindeied  the  total  subjugation  of 
the  country*   A  people  united  as  one  nation,  witli 
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the  same  political  institutions,  and  the  same  Ian* 
guage»  accustomed  to  obey  the  same  authority 
wouldy  in  the  first  encounter,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mexicans,  the  Peruvians,  and  the  Malays  of  Ma- 
lacca have  made  a  respectable  Tesi8tance»  but  whea 
onoe  overcome,  would  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke. 

The  manner  and  principle  on  which  the  Spanish  . 
conquests  were  effected^  being  once  describe^ 
the  history  of  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
Luconia,  and  of  the  other  i&knds,  which  submitted 
directly  to  their  authority^  affords  nothing  suffi- 
ciently prominent  or  interesting  to  deserve  parti- 
cular recital.    The  natives  suiiered  endless  oppres- 
sions from  private  i^greisicm,  or  the  injustice  of 
public  measures,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  attempt- 
ing to  get  rid  of  the  K>panish  yoke.    Many  of  ljie 
more  savage  tribes  retired  to  the  mountains,  prei* 
serving  their  national  independence  to  this  day, 
and  bearing  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Spanish 
name.   The  nmt  interesting  portions  of  the  his* 
tory  of  the  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  permanent  con- 
quest, are,*--^he  history  of  the  wars  and  quarrela 
of  the  colonial  government,   with  the  Chinese, 
foreign  or  domestic, — with  the  neighbouring  Ma- 
homedan  statei^-— with  the  Japanese,~and  with 
European  nations.    Of  all  these  tlie  most  striking 
incidents  will  be  shortly  narrated  in  their  turns 
The  facts  are  eiuions  ip  th^selvei^  and  tend  in  ' 
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every  case  to  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  character 
o(  the  Spanish  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
native  inhabitants. 

.  Among  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  charaderistiGS  of  the 
Philippines,  is  their  proximity  to  China.  They 
'  *  owe  to  this  situation  their  great  commercial  ad- 
vantages, but  they  owe  to  it  too,  considering  the 
weakness  of  the  European  nation  which  governs 
them,  some  political  disadvantages.  They  are  the 
only  portion  of  the  Archipelago  in  any  measure 
assailable  to  the  clumsy  military  force  and  imper- 
fect naval  power  of  the  Chinese  empire,  or  the  de- 
predations of  its  rebellious  subjects.  The  eastern 
end  of  Luconia  is  little  more  than  four  hundred 
miles,  or  three  days'  sail  from  the  coast  of 
the  Chinese  province  of  Fokien,  and  scarce  half 
the  distance  from  the  southern  extremity  of  For- 
mosa.  This  propinquity  of  situation  excites  the 
jealousy  of  both  nations,  and  would  be  felt  by  the 
Chinese  to  a  keener  degree,  were  their  European 
rivals  a  people  of  more  enterprise  and  activity. 

The  Chinese  appear,  in  almost  all  ages  of  their 
history,  to  liave  carried  on  a  traffic  witli  the  Philip- 
pines, and  to  have  heen  sufficiently  aware  of  their 
situation*  Considering,  however,  the  character  of 
the  Chinese  and  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  as 
Europeans  found  them,  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
credit  the  assertion  of  the  former,  that  these 
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islands  constituted  a  portion  of  their  empire*  and 
that  ihey  oolonixed  them.* 

Scarce  were  the  Spaniards  established  at  Manila, 
before  they  experienced  the  consequences  of  their 
vicinity  to  China.  A  powerful  rebel  of  the  empirey 
named  by  the  Spaniards  Limahon,  had  long  infest- 
ed the  coasts  of  Chinat  and  now  with  a  force  of 


•  The  ignorance  and  feebleness  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
down  to  the  most  recent  period  of  its  history,  before  Eu- 
ropeans came  into  their  neighbourhood,  arc  unequivocally  con* 
firmed  by  the  state  in  which  the  latter  found  ihe  island  of 
Fonnosa  and  the  Philippines,  the  first  not  SO  kagnes  from 
their  coast»  and  the  latter  not  above  150.  By  the  Chinese  ac« 
countS)  Formosa  was  not  discovered  until  1490,  and  then  only 
by  pure  accident*   It  lay  after  this  wholly  unnoticed  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years.    In  fact,  it  was  not  peopled  by 
the  Chinese  until  after  l66l,  when  Europeans  had  made  it 
worth  occupyiug,  and  showed  them  the  way  to  it.  The 
Piiilippines  were,  probably,  a  litUe  better  and  earlier  known, 
because  more  in  the  direct  course  of  the  monsoons^  and  be- 
cause they  aibrded  wnm  of  those  commodi|iei  of  their  peculiav 
luxury^  in  quest  of  which  they  had  been  making  still  mora  dis* 
tant  voyages  into  the  more  abundant  and  richer  islands  of  the 
west.    That  the  Philippines  formed  no  integral  portion  of  the 
Chintse  empire,  any  more  than  Formosa,  is  proved  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt,  by  the  absence  of  a  Chinese  population,  or 
wy  deotded  adouxture  of  it ;  by  the  absence  of  any  xtlica  of 
Ike  Chiaeie  laagmgBy  tfti»  or  iaititDtioiii.  Scarce  was  tha 
road  pointed  out  by  Euiopeansy  and  the  Jealousy  of  the  Chi» 
nese  excited,  than  they  were  anxious  to  possetss,  what  tiictr 
supineness  bad  neglected  in  all  previous  ages  of  their  history. 
'-'Duhddes  Description  of  CAina,  Vol.  L 


upwards  of  sixty  junks,  and  several  thousand 
men,  sailed  to  Manila,  induced,  perhaps,  to  thia 
entafriae  .by  the  aceoufta  lia  had  oacwad  of  the 
riehes  of  the  Spaniards,  which  he  did  not  doubt, 
considering  their  weakness,  would  easily  £idl  into 
hia  haada*  After  a  qvinted  attempt  upon  theaew 
colony,  in  which  he  met  a  gallant,  hut  nut  very 
akiUiil  resistaiQce»  be  was  beat  oii'^  but  permitted 
te  make  hia  escape^  after  ravaging  the  ooasta  gf  the 
island  for  many  months. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Philippines  to  China 
afibrded,  at  all  timea»  so  convenient  and  natund  an 
outlet  to  the  overflowing  population  of  the  latter 
eountry»  that  the  Chinesie^  in  spite  of  all  ojpnaa- 
akm,  omatantly  poured  At  an  early  period, 

from  the  causes  already  enumerated,  and  the  mo- 
nopcdising  q^irit  of  the  resident  Europeati  colo- 
nists, to  whom  the  (air  competition,  occasioned  by 
the  industry  of  the  Chinese,  was  odious  ;  the  re- 
aident  Chinese  becaoM  elgecta  of  jealousy  and  ha- 
tred.   These,  findii^  theBMelvca  persecuted  and 
distrusted,  became  dissatisfied  in  their  turn,  and  nao 
jtunlly  not  the  most  loyal  sulgects.   In  the  year 
159^^  die  Spaniards  from  the  Fhilippinea  fitted 
-mat  an  expedition  a^aini&t  the  Moluccas  y  and  the 
l^vernor,  X^oamorvniM^  accompanied  it.  Ahundied 
and  fifty  Chinese  had  been  pressed  as  rowers  into 
the  governor's  galley,  and  were  urged  to  their  la- 
hour  by  stripes.  The^goveniar'a  abip  ftna  aeparat- 
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ed  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  aad  had  not  got  ektf 
of  the  khndtt  when  the  Ghhiese  me  oa  the  mm 
and  murdered  the  whole,  the  governor  included. 
•Ia  the  same  jear  a  gcoat  number  of  Chineae  te* 
sorted  to  Manih^  and  tammg  othen  soaie  'iBen  ef 
xank,  who  excited  tlie  suspicion  of  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  year  l603  took  pleoe  the  fint  iwinacwi 
of  the  Chineie.   In  that  year  the  Emperor  of 
China  sent  three  Maudaiines  on  a  mission  to  Ma- 
nila, to  aaoerUm  the»  tenth  leapeetMig  a  report 
which  had  reached  hinit  thai  ihe  fort  of  Cavity 
was  cojutructed  o/  goltL    The  Spaniards  conclud- 
ed then  to  be  q^m,  and  ^eotanid  them  to  he  the 
forerunnera  of  anarniy  of  100^000  men  for  the  oen- 
quest  of  the  Sj^ish  possessions.    No  such  army 
ever  arrived,  or  iwobaUy  vraa  ever  iaHended,  bat 
the  apprehennom  of  the  Spaniards  cornKOted  Mn 
circumstance,  with  the  insurrection  of  the  Chinese, 
which  aoob  after  fiiUdwed,  but  which  was,  in  fiKt» 
brought  on  by  their  own  jealous  and  oppressive  mea- 
sures. A  rich  Chinese  of  Manila,  who  had  embraced 
the  religion  of  the  S^pauarda*  and  lived  on  teima  of 
great  intimacy  with  them,  undertook,  as  a  work  of 
munificence  to  gratify  his  countrymen,  to  build  a 
atone  iMaU  lomid  iMr  quarter  of  the  anburbt.  The 
work  was  openly  and  unsuspectin^i^ly  commenced 
upon,  but  the  .jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  was  rouaed 
by  it.   They  conjured  the  atory  of  a'conapncyio. 
murder  the  Christians,  and  the  q£  the 
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Chinese,  already  twenty-five  thousand  in  number, 

was  resolved  upon.  The  Chinese  retired  into  the 
country,  and  made  a  slender  defence.  Twenty- 
three  thousand  were  massacred,  and  the  poor  rem- 
nant made  their  escape  to  China 

The  Chinese  government  does  not  appear  al- 
ways to  have  acted  on  the  same  principle  of  entire 
inditference  respecting  those  who  emigrate  from 
China,  as  it  is  alleged  to  have  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Dutch  massacre  at  Batavia ;  for,  after  the  pre- 
sent one,  the  emperor  sent  a  mission  to  Manila 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  slaughter  oi  his 
countrymen.  The  N{)ani8h  writers  assert,  that  the 
govemor  of  the  Philippi^e^  was  able  amply  to  justi- 
fy himself.  Ue  must,  we  may  conclude  from  this, 
have  made  an  ingenious  defence,  or  his  Majesty  of 
-China  must  have  been  content  with  slender  satis- 
.&ction. 

By  the  year  16^9,  the  Chinese  had  again  in- 
creased to  the  astonishing  number  of  tliirty  thou- 
sand, most  of  them  engaged  in  the  principal  occu- 
pations of  agriculture.  They  were  again  driven 
to  revolt  by  oppression,  and,  after  being  hunted 
down  for  months,  surrendered  at  discretion,  re- 
duced  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand.  Ma- 
nila was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  the 
loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  its  most  industrious 
auljects. 

In  the  year  1662  the  Philippines  were  alarmed 
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by  the  greatest  danger  which  ever  threatened 
them.  Ihis  was  from  the  arms  of  Kw-Smg'kong^ 
or  CoxingUt  the  fortunate  rebel  who  couc^uered 
Formosa  from  the  Dutch,  and  whose  achievement 

afifbrds  the  only  ^reat  example  in  the  east,  of  eminent 
aucceas  against  European  anus.   Elated  by  good 
fortune,  he  sent  a  Dominican  friar  to  the  governor  of 
^Manila,  as  his  ambaSvsador,  demanding  to  be  recog- 
nized as  sovereign  of  the  Philippines*  and  claiming 
tribute;   The  Spaniards,  on  this  summons,  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm.    The  whole  of 
the  C Jhiuese  were  ordered  oii'  the  island,  and  these 
people,  in  their  distrust  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Spa« 
niarils,  fearing  their  lives  in  dan<fer,  from  iheir  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  dew  to  arms.  The  Spaniards 
called  in  their  outposts  from  Temate  and  Min* 
danao  ;  but  tiiey  escaped  this  danger  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  Coxinga,  and  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  his  unenterprising  and  unwarlike  son. 
Had  Coxinga  lived,  the  Philippines  would  at  this 
day  have  been  a  province  of  China,  and  having 
gained  such  a  footing,  there  is  no  saying  how  much 
faither  to  the  west  their  arms  might  not  have  pene- 
trated.   Coxinga  had  conquered  Formosa  irom  a 
more  powerful  and  skilfiii  enemy  than  the  Spa^ 
niards,  and  weak  as  these  were  in  themselves,  and 
aurrounded  by  internal  enemies,  there  can  be  no  * 
doubt  but  theur  possessions  woidd  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  an  hundred  thousand  warlike  Chinese  ac- 
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customed  to  conquer,  and  led  by  so  experienced 
and  intrepid  a  chief  as  Coxiriga. 

In  the  year  17W  the  Spaniards  of  the  Philip- 
pines expelled  all  the  Chinese  from  these  islands. 
The  pretexts  for  their  expulsion  were, — that  they 
came  under  the  mask  of  cultivating  the  land,  but 
became  traders ; — that,  in  their  occupation  as  traders, 
they  became  monopolists  j — and  that  they  carried  off 
the  wealth  of  the  country  to  China.  The  natural 
tendency  of  emi«^ration  from  China  to  the  Philip- 
pines was  so  strong,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  see 
the  Chinese  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  gain 
an  establishment.  That  they  should  prefer  the 
occupations  of  commerce  to  husbandry,  is  easily 
enough  accounted  for.  The  land  was  in  possession 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  it,  and 
the  Chinese  were  not  so  ignorant  or  inattentive  to 
their  own  interests,  as  to  labour  for  other  men^s 
advantage  ;  they  refused  to  be  servants  where  they 
could  be  masters.  Their  capital,  in  the  form  of 
intelligence,  enterprise,  and  industry,  was  natural- 
ly directed  to  commercial  pursuits ;  where  those 
qualifications  gave  them  a  natural  and  legitimate 
niono[>oly  over  the  supineness  and  ignorance  of 
the  Spanish  colonists.  They  engaged  not  only  in 
the  pursuits  most  beneficial  to  themselves,  but  to 
the  society  of  which  they  were  members  also.  The 
epithet  of  monopolizers  is  used  to^vards  them  by 
the  Spanish  writers,  in  the  vulgar  and  popular 
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sense,  and  they  ex^^ain  it,  in  terms  which  conrey 
the  highest  eomplimeiit  to  the  aouteness  and  ia« 
triHgenee  of  th»  Chtnett,  bf  aceusing  tfam  of 
watchingnarrowly  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
tlie  deHHmd  for  the  difeent  articles  of  coii8iiiiipti<«f 
which  they  kept  baokmtil  tiheyme  to  their  pi  ice/** 
As  to  the  charge  of  carrying  off  the  public  wealth, 
this  is  afanost  too  vulgar  and  absurd  Ibr  ej^hma* 
tion.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that,  if  they  earned 
away  to  China  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Phiiip- 
fiaes^  thij  mist  hsue  carried  off  what  was  too  a* 
lMfaMili«he  eoiuitry,  wftat  it  was  of  inere  adi 
fiaiitage  to  the  country  to  lose  than  to  keep^  The 
IjpiMrywaa  Mt-ykndered^  what  was  takeibitfiiifi 
jM^M'  (BifiiiMdeiii  wai  left  ki  the  pitMhiee'  of  CSik 
nesc  industry ;  and  to  have  exported  produce  wkeA 
mo&ey  wwi  of  less  wdotr  «)»  of  course,  ef  less 
use,  woidd  hafe  been  air  injury  to  the  eomnoBity. 
Arguments  like  these,  however  obvious,  were  little 
mklevstood  by  these  lAo  kgislated  for  the  Mulip*  • 
pines,  or,  indeed,  by  any  other  of  the  European  im» 
tions,  similarly  situated,  and  down  to  the  present 
period,  the  Chuiese  are  unwisely  lodged  upon  with 
an  envious  and  illiberal  eye,  by  the  government 
and  colonists  of  every  nation  under  whose  admir 
nistratioii  they  reside*  Notwithetaadiag  their  int 
expulsion,  and  the  persecutions  le  which  they  were 

*  Zim^tf,  Chap.  ¥1. 
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subject,  they  slowly  erept  bade  to.  the  Philippines, 
and  in  a  few  years  were  as  numerous  as  ever. 

The  outcry  against  the  Chinese  was  always  suf- 
ficiently general  in  the  Philippines,  yet  there  were 
some  whose  interests  were  concerned  in  affording 
them  protection^  and  by  hurge  gifu,  they  obtained 
from  the  avarjce  of  those  in  power  whatthmr  jus« 
tice  denied  them. 

The  court  of  Madrid,  with  its  usual  hostility  to 
every  sound  principle  of  colonial  government,  sup- 
ported public  clamour,  and  sent  repeated  orders 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese.  Jbi  the  year' 
1649,  a  royal  edict  for  their  absolute  expulsion 
arrived,  but  was  evaded  by  the  interests  of  those 
in  power,  and  by  the  wisdom  an  archbishc^,  who 
at  the  time  exercised  tlie  civil  government. 

Two  years  alter  this  order,  a  second  was  actually 
carried  into  efibcfc,  and  the  Chinese  were  expelled** 
They  were  no  sooner  expelled,  than  the  public  began, 
•  from  want  of  supplies,  and  want  of  trade,  to  feel  the 

•  *•  One  of  the  good  things  which  Senor  Aiandia  ( ffectcd 
was  thr  expulsion  of  the  Chinese.  He  dispatched  all  these 
heathens  to  their  own  country  1— The  Spaniards  wlio  intt- 
icsted  themselves  in  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  in  Manila, 
Tepresenled  to  the  governor  Chat  there  would  be  a  want  of 
pcopla  to  cany  oa  the  tiade  with  the  islands  if  they  were  ex* 
peUed;  and  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  htettMM  a  cm»^ 
pant/  of  native  Spamardt  and  masHtoet  fir  that  purpose^ 
tohichy  hovoever,  ivas  found  vcri/  incompetent  for  the  task,** 
Zumgdkf  VoU  XI.  Cap*  xii* 
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loss  of  this  valuable  portion  of  the  population,  and 
the  govenior  who  carried  the  measate  into  efict 
brought  upon  himself  public  odium. 

Such  has  been  the  nature  of  the  intcrcoui-se  be- 
iWten  the  Spaniards  of  Manila  mi  the  Chinese. 
Oii  the  arrival  of  the  Efiglish,  in  I762,  their  arii- 
mosity  was  again  excited,  and  in  the  sketch  which 
I  shall  give  of  thi^  affair,  the  present  subject  will 
Ibe  briefly  renewed. 

The  same  circumstance  of  vicinity  which  has  occa* 
sioned  so  great  an  intercoursfe  between  the  Philip- 
pines  and  China,  connected  them  also  more  intimate- 
ly with  the  other  great  maritime  nations  of  Eastern 
Asia,  than  the  rest'  of  the  Arehipelago,  partienlar- 
ly  before  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Europeans 
compelled  those  nations  to  have  recourse  to  the  re- 
strictive and  precautionaly  policy  which  is  now  so 
generally  adopted  by  them. 

Among  these,  the  most  distinguished  were  the 
Jafianese.  Prior  to  their  strange  resolution  to  se- 
clude  themselves  from  the  world,  as  the  only  prac- 
ticable secority  against  European  invasion,  they 
were  found,  like  the  Chinese,  freely  liavigating  and 
trading  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
w^e  diiefly  distinguished  from  that  race  by  a  cou- 
rage as  remarkable  as  the  pusiUaniinity  of  the  latter. 

Almost  from  the  establishment  of  Manila,  the  Ja« 
pniese  traded  with  it,  and  the  richest  articles  for  do* 
itMc  (Miuitiption,  or  fdr  the  imm  cMenAve  mar* 
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ket  of  America,  were  of  their  importation.  In  the 
year  1590,  the  emperor  of  Japan  sent  a  mission  to 
the  Philippines*  claiming  the  vassalage  of  these 
islands,  and  desiring  a  more  extended  intercourse. 
The  governor  made  a  prudent  reply,  declining  any 
discussion  of  the  questiott  of  vassalage,  but  giv- 
ing every  encouragement  to  the  proffered  exten- 
sion of  commerce*  The  emperor  was  not  to  be 
dissuaded  from  his  scheme  of  acquiring  the  soviet 
reignty  of  the  Philippines,  and  with  this  view  was 
assembling  an  army  for  ^  conquest,  when  death 
arrested  his  ambitious  designs.  It  n^as  about  this 
time  that  the  dreadful  persecution  of  tlie  Chris- 
tiaiift  commenced ;  ^"and,  no  doubt,  the  hostility  of 
the  emperor  towards  the  Philippines  was  excited 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
priests  within  the  empire. 

In  1602  the  reigning  emperor  of  Japan  sent 
ambassadors  to  Manila,  entreating  a  continuation 
of  the  mtercoume  between  the  two  countries,  and 
begging  the  assistance  of  some  Spanish  shipwrights, 
which  was  declined,  and  in  room  of  them  a  host 
of  friars  returned,  whose  imprudence  contributed 
to  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Qiristians. 

In  I60G  the  Japanese,  who  appear  to  have 
had  a  permanent  residence  in  Manila,  revolted* 
These  people,  of  a  more  lively  curiosity,  and  quick- 
er imaginations  than  the  phlegmatic  Chinese,  ap- 
pear to  have  adopted  the  Catholic  religion*  The 
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inflaence  of  the  Spanish  priests  restored  tranquilli^ 
tj9  and  the  ringleaden  were  sent  olFto  their  owii 

country.  Of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  revolt 
we  are  told  no  particulars.  •  A  second  broke  out 
in  the  same  year,  in  which  many  of  the  Japanese, 
who  defended  themselves  with  their  usual  gallan- 
trji  lost  their  lifes.  Down  to  the  year  16£9»  the 
intercourse  with  the  Japanese  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued, for  in  that  yeai*  an  embassy  arrived  at  Ma* 
nila  from  the  governor  of  the  commercial  province 
of  Nangasaku  In  the  Philippines  we  hear  no  more 
^  of  the  Japanese,  for,  about  eight  years  after  this 
last  event,  the  emperor  of  Japan  issuM  that  fixed 
decree,  which  has  now  for  near  180  years  sechided 
the  empire  from  the  commerce  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  ♦ 


*  It  is  rcnarkable  tha^  at  tke  ^lent  day,  we  tire  vnablei 
as  fiur  as  my  knowledge  exteadi^  to  daicover  a  siag^  vestigp 
of  the  dcscendanU  of  those  Japanese,  who,  ia  our  early  inter* 
^une  with  the  Archipelago,  wereso  natnemus  in  almost  evefy 

Cfjutitry  of  it.  Like  the  other  great  nations  of  the  Jariher 
rust,  they  tolerated  the  emigration  of  men,  but  absolutely  and 
practically  forbid  that  of  toomffi.  After  emigration  was 
tpAW!(y  put  an  end  tfif  the  nee  oeuk)  not  be  continued  as  adise 
tioci  slock|  but  must  have  disappeared  by  mixing  witli  some 
congenial  class.  Mnch  slmilari^  of  maimers  In  some  respects 
would,  at  first  vieW)  induce  us  to  beKeTe  that  the  Chinese  would 
haTe  been  that  class,  but  the  rancorous  hatred  which  is 
known  to  subsist  between  the  two  nations  forbids  us  from  be* 
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I  come  now  to  say  a  few  words  respediiig  the 
intercourse  whifch  bassubttsted  beftwaen  thoflB  parlt 
rf  the  Philippine  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  * 
and  those  which  did  not  yield  to  their  arms,  or  the 
nations  of  the  surmmdiflig  coimtim  of  the  Andn- 
pelago. 

The  power  of  the  Spaniards  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  immediate  feaeh  of  their  emu,  and 
the  influence  of  their  religion.  That  power 
exists  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  Aichipdago^ 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  mOhe  cMSxaUM, 
and  over  tribes  whom  they  found  in  a  half  savage  » 
sUte.  They  have  never  established  a  dominion 
over  any  nation  in  a  coDsiderBble  degree  civflised. 
The  character  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  principlea 
on  which  they  established  themselvea*  seem  to  have 
been  incapable  of  establishing,  perhaps  for  want  of 
forbearance  or  prudence,  that  singular  empire  of 
opinion,  founded  upon  a  supple  management  of 
the  conquered,  which  the  Dutch  and  English, 
with  so  little  profit,  have  been  enabled  to  establish 
in  various  situations.  The  Spaniards  have  either 
wholly  conquered  and  coloniaed,  or  they  have 
been  entirely  baffled.  With  the  tribes  of  the  Ar- 
^pehigo,  their  neighbonn^  tvhom  they  were  in. 


iag  satifM  with  diis  conditrioti,  and  it  is  far  more  probable, 
at  IBoat  of  them,  I  believe,  were  Ciiristians,  lliat  tiiey  mixeii 
vNh  the  half-race  of  £uropeao8« 
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•ipable^  after  many  trials,  of  subduiiigy  Aey  have 

ever  been  in  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  hostility, 
Tba  most  cooaidecable  of  these  neighbours  are  the 
Malaya  of  Borneor-the  people  of  the  Sidnk  or 
Sooloo  group,  and  those  of  Mindanao. 

Ab  early  as  the  year  1589»  but  18  years  f|fter 
Aeiy  establishment  in  Manila,  the  Spaniards 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  concjucr  Sooloo 
and  Mindanao*  bot  met  with  a  oomplete  defeat. 
In  their  tnm  fAe  people  of  those  islands  fitted  out 
predatory  expeditions  against  the  Philippines,  and 
commitfted  the  moat  estensive  ravages  on  their 
coasts.  There  is  a  passage  in  Zuniga,  containing 
reflections  on  the  subject  of  these  expeditions, 
whichf  for  its  good  sense,  and  tiie  soundness  of  mosi 
of  the  opinions  delivered  in  it,  deserves  to  be  quot* 
ed.  From  that  time  to  the  present,'*  *  says  he, 
**ihe  Moors  haive  notoeased  to  infest  our  colonies* 
It  is  incredible  what  a  number  of  Indians  they 
have  made  prisoners,  what  towns  they  have  plun- 
deredt  what  villages  they  have  anwihilated,  and 
what  ships  they  have  taken.  I  am  inclined  to 
tbiak  that  Providence  permits  this  as  a  punishment 
on  the  Spaniards,  for  delaying  the  eonqueat  far  no 
less  a  period  than  two  hundred  years,  notwithstand- 
ii^  the  expeditiona  aad  ieets  that  have  almost  an- 
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Bually  been  sent  to  attempt,  it*  On.  the  first  arri* 
val  of  the  Spaniards  in  these  seas  they  conquered^ 
in  a  shoit  time,  all  the  Philippines,  excepting  the 
small  ishmd  of  Soeloo»  part  of  Mindanao^  and  a  fcw 
other  very  in^gnificant  islands  near  them,  which,  to 
this  period,  have  not  submitted.  These  Moorish 
Indians  are  certainly  vefyvaUanip  and  their  enmi* 
ty  has  been  drawn  upon  us  by  our  own  conduct ; 
for,  instead  of  following  the  laudable  example  of 
the  first  settlers  in  these  islands,  who  brought  the 
natives  under  subjection,  principally  by  the  mild 
int^ference  of  the  priesthood,  it  seems,  of  late 
years  to  have  been  the  objeet  of  the  Spaniardi^ 
since  the  great  increase  of  the  lucrative  commerce 
of  Manila,  to  acquire,  by  oppresuon  and  force» 
lands  and  establishments  on  these  islands,  without 
any  view  to  conciliate  the  natives.  Those,  there- 
fcxef  who  have  been  sent  on  different  occasions  to 
reduce  the  country,  have,  instead  of  attending  to 
the  object  of  their  mission,  been  solicitous  only  to 
serve  their  own  purposes,  considering  that  as  a  pii» 
mary,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  secondary  ob- 
ject ;  and  the  natives,  profiting  by  constant  ex- 
perience in  warfiire,  during  which  they  discovered  • 
that  the  Spaniards  were  mortal  like  themselves, 
have  at  last  become  very  formidable.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  these  Indians  may  be  reduced  by  the 
same  means  employed  with  the  others,  that  is,  by 
finding  missionaries  amongst  them»  and  a  sufficient 
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xrumbei*  of  Spauish  stations,  might  be  established 
toeommaQd  respect.  These  garrisons  ought  to 
be  independent  of  the  governor  of  Manila,  and 
ought  to  have  a  chief  who  should  reside  there,  di- 
xecting  his  whole  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  settlement,  by  the  extension  in  the  country  of 
'  Spanish  influence,  by  temperate  measures/'  * 

It  were  useless  and  endless  to  recount  all.the  at* 
tempts  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  subdue  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  or  the  invasion  and  incursions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  upon  the  Spanish  territo^ 
ries.  In  1628  and  l6^9i  two  great  expeditions 
were  sent  for  the  conquest  of  Sooloo,  both  of  which 
utterly  fiiiledy  and  in  the  last  the  governor  lost  hit 
life.  In  the  year  1637,  the  Spaniards  made  a  tem- 
porary conquest  of  Sooloo  and  Mindanao,  which 
lliey  were  soon  compelled  to  abandon.  In  1645^ 
the  Malays  of  Borneo,  and  the  people  of  Sooloo, 
xavaged  tiie  coasts  of  the  Spanish  island^  and  the 
Spaniards  committed  reprisals,  having  burnt  die 
city  of  Borneo,  and  carried  off  many  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  as  slaves.  In  the  year  17^1f  the  Spaniards 
made  theur  last  great  attempts  against  Sooloo,  and 
w^ere  disgracefully  beaten*.  The  natives  of  those 
islands  being  joined  to  their  Mahraiedan  neigh- 
bours, invaded  the  Phflippnes  in  their  turn,  and 
j|uccessiuiiy  desolated  and  laid  waste  the  Spanish 
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provinces  for  a  period  of  three  years.  This  wilt 
suffice  to  give  us  ^  notion  of  the  policy  pursued  bf 
the  Spaniards  in  their  relationa  wkh  |l;he  npighbour- 
iiig  insular  states. 

The  wan  of  tlie  SpaQiards  io  the  Af chipeli^ 
with  the  Dntcb  and  Portuguese,  produced  little 
direct  injury  to  the  Philippines^  except  by  the  de- 
predations ngon  ^ofim&ccep  which  affected  niare 
remotely  the  bitenial  prosperity  of  the  country. 
£>it  t)ie  contests  for  the  possjB^sion  of  the  Molucpas 
ane  be  enumerated  9^  4inpng  (he  great  causes 
which  contributed  to  the^  ruin  and  desoilatimat  of 
thjBse  islands,  i^paiii  aud  Portugal  were  at  first 
liyals  for  the  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  and 
when  the  fomier  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  lat- 
tefy  a  new  ene^^y.  ^p^ung  up  in  the  Dutch  and 

^nj^ish*  The  imtiYe  princes  took  pivt  in  thieir 

quarrels,  hoping,  in  vain^  to  find  in  every  new  pre- 
tender a  p^rotector  bom  the  oppressu^n  which  in 
turn  they  were  dopmed  experience  from  alL 
The  Spaniards  were  the  weaker  party  in  their  con- 
ti^stfi  with  the  Portugujese,  and  then  feigned  a  so}i- 
^x^ie  for  the  welfare  of  the  natives.  When  they 
got  possession  of  the  country,  no  change  was  ipade 
in  the  cpuf^^ion  of  the  natives,  whose  sufierings, 
indeed)  eggnv^ted  to  ^he  last  moment 

of  the  continuance  of  their  government.  When 
the  Dutch  presented  themselves,  thei/  begian.with 
professions  still  m<Me  liberal,  and  with  censures  the 
otost  unmeasured*  on  the  tyranny  of  their  pred^-- 
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^esfOTBy  and,  as  have  already  seeiif  their  aordi4 
•pd         maaagement  produced  a  longer  and 

more  extended  misery,  than  that  of  either  of  the 
nations  which  had  goQe  before  them. 

The  Spaniaida  <rf  the  FhiUppines  attempted  the 
conquest  of  the  Moluccas,  from  the  Portuguese  or 
Dutch,  no  leas  thap  five  times.  Thej  sent  their 
'  first  expedition,  as  early  es  1682,  about  ten  yearf 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Manila,  and  con- 
tipi|$iid  thei^r  eflEbrts  down  to  17 16,  when  the  last 
gMt  attempt  was  made  against  the  whole  com- 
merce and  possessions  of  the  Philippines,  by  Don 
Juan  da  S^lfi*  The  Dutch  supremacy  ^^as,  after 
this,  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by  the 
feeble  power  of  the  Philippines* 

It  wi|S  the  ambition  of  the  ^anish  court  that 
prompted,  and,  for  the  most  part,  directly  ordered 
thesjB  fruitless  expeditions,  to  which  the  capacity  of 
the  Indian  possessions  of  Spain  was  never  ^ual^ 
and  which  tended  to  exhaust  the  resoorces  of  the 
Philippines,  to  retard  their  improvement,  and  af- 
forded the  local  government^  in  mie  fonji  qr 
other,  a  pretext  to  oppress  both  the  natives  and  the 
Spanish  colonists. 

The  oxily  femidable  attack  ever  mafle  on  the 
Philippines  by  an  European  power,  was  that  of  the 
British  in  1762 ;  and  as  the  circumstanpes  and  con- 
asquences  of  it  elucidate,  in  a  very  pointed  and  in^ 
teresting  manner,  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  admi- 
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nirtrrtion,  in  relatioii  to  the  Asiatie  population  of 
the  islands,  I  shall  narrate  shortly  the  most  promi- 
nent facts  which  attended  this  celebrated  expedi- 
tion* It  was  planned  and  executed  by  the  well- 
known  Sir  William  Draper,  who  obtained  a  loose 
knowledge  of  the  Philippines,  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose»  in  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Canton,  as  a  vm- 
letudinarian.  When  the  history  of  the  enterprise 
is  fairly  considered,  it  will  not  he  too  much  to  as- 
sert that  the  plunder  of  Manila  was  Ms  leading 
object,  and  probably  that  of  most  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it.  Tlie  East  India  Company,  at  leasts 
are  fully  implicated  m  this  eharge»  for  they  stipu- 
lated before-hand  for  one'thlrd  oj  tlie  hooUj. 

The  British  public  absurdly  imagined  that  Ma- 
nila, an  ill-govm&ed  settlement,  and  oppressed  by 
all  the  devices  of  Spanish  colonial  restrictions,  must 
be  a  place  of  great  wealth*  They  were  seduced 
into  a  belief  in  this  mischievous  phantasy,— by  the 
dazzling  and  popular  spectacle  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  s^t  annually  from  America  t— *by  the  das- 
ling  capturesof  Cavendish  and  Anson )— and  by  the 
imposing  circumstance  of  seeing  annually  embarked, 
in  a  single  speculatiim,  the  commercial  adventures 
of  a  whole  settlement,  in  itsdf  one  of  the  most  ob« 
vious  sources  of  a  poverty,  which  it  would  have 
been  more  reasonable  to  have  predicted. 

In  the  month  of  September  1769,  an  expedition, 
fitted  out  at  Madras,  and  consisting  of  a  l^pd  force 
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•f  two  thoQsand  three  hundred  men,  partly  Eu- 
ropeans, and  partly  Sepoys,  with  nine  men-of-war, 
appeared  in  the  bay  before  the  town  of  Manila. 
To  oppose  this  force,  the  Spaniards  had,  by  their, 
own  accounts,  but  five  hundred  and  fifty  regular 
troops,  with  a  few  militia,  and  by  out's  but  eight 
hundred.  In  a  few  days  five  thousand  InAans,  by 
the  Spanish  account,  and  twice  that  number  by 
the  English,  presented  themselves,  anned  with  ja- 
velins, and  with  bows  and  arrows,  for  ihe  re* 
lief  of  the  garrison,  unprepared  against  an  at*  . 
taek  by  the  slovenly  administration  of  the  Spa* 
niards,  and  even  by  an  ignorance  of  the  exist* 
isnce  of  a  war  with  Britain.    All  that  is  connect- 
ed with  the  military  and  naval  management  tX. 
the  expedition  cannot  be  too  much  praised. 
The  European  troops,  who  were  veterans  dis- 
tinguished in  the  wars  of  Coromandel,  behaved 
with  the  most  determined  gallantry  and  resolution. 
They  landed  in  open  day  in  a  heavy  surf,  with  the 
water  brea8t-higfa»  carrying  their  cartouoh-boxea 
and  muskets  on  their  heads.    Struggling  against 
the  difficulties  of  a  season,  too  far  advanced  for 
mflitary  operataons  in  these  climates,  they  raised 
works  against  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  and 
with  great  spirit  and  success  repelled  the  sorties  of 
the  besieged.  ^  On  the  6th  of  October,  but  twelve 
days  after  the  landing  was  effected,  the  English 
^ad  u^e  a  practicable  breiich,  and  they  stormed 
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and  took  the  place.   An  arabbuiiop»  wbo  waa  go- 
▼ernor,  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  was  not  te* 
uable,  and  be  therefore  came  and  delivered  him- 
,  self  up  to  the  ooDqiieiora»  with  whom  he  entered 
into  a  capitulation,  surrendering  the  whole  of  the 
Philippines  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  Mi* 
cniing  to  the  inhabttaata  their  Hve^  liierih$$  pro* 
pertieSy  and  domestic  government,  on  payment  of 
the  enormous  contribution  of  a  million  Sterlingt 
or  rather  four  miUiona  of  S^ianiah  doilani»  and  an 
nnderstanding  tliat  the  town  shoidd  be  given  up 
to  pillage  for  three  hours*    The  town  was  ac- 
cordingly giveo  lip  to  plunder,  which,  hf  the 
l^nish  account,  lasted  twenty-four  hours.  A 
contribution  on  the  rich  ciiy  of  Manila,  which  the 
mguine  avarice  of  the  captors  had  nited  at  ibur  Bul- 
lions of  dollars,  would  never  realize  one-fourth  the 
sum,  though  some  of  the  church  pUte  waa  melted 
down^  and  the  unfortunate  archbishop  contributed 
|iis  personal  plate  and  jewels.    This  dignitary,  in 
th^  power  of  th^  Engliih,  ym  compelled  ta  give 
an  rn^er  for  the  bahnce  on  the  tmaurjr  of  Mi* 
drid,  hmt  bis  bills  were  most  reasonably  and  justly 
(l^l^pt^^a  treatment  which  the  captors  had  the 
audacity  to  complain  of  aa  a  breach  of  iaith.    It  m 
difficult  tQ  conceive  by  what  misapplication  of  lan- 
gimge  the  sum  extorted  w«i  called  e  wmm*  ifk 
particularly,  the  town  was  given  up  to  three  hours 
plunder,  and  was  kept  possession  of,  as  . well  as  a 
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diiim  laid  to  the  larrander  of  the  ivIh^ 

Ottr  nolioiifl  of  the  Inm  of  mr,  laid  Tiewt  of  com* 

Hion  justice,  are  much  refined  since  the  conquest 
of  Muuhi*  Such  is  mm  the  strength  of  pubUe 
epmioii  BgunMl  soeh  an  abuse  of  the  right  of 
eoiiquest,  that  no  military  commander  of  our  day 
or-  iiatk>&  would  dm  to  ooomit  so  i^n  aad.flag- 
nnt  an  act  of  plunder.  An  Indian  city  is  never 
treated  in  such  a  manner,  even  when  the  conduct 
of  the  Gonqnered,  by  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war,  so  frequent  in  Hindustan,  would  appear  to 
render  such  severity  more  justifiable.* 

The  success  of  the  English  ended  wtAthe  cap* 
ture  of  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Manila,  and  a  feW' 


•  The  Annual  JUptier,  the  hbtorical  part  of  which  is  said, 
at  the  timay  to  have  bacn  conducted  by  BQrkc»  enlogbea  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  cxpcditioii.  The  following  is  the  very 
disgusting  strain  in  which  the  affair  of  the  ransom  is  spoken  of: 
*•  Influenced  by  a  generosity  familiar  to  our  commanders,  and 
willing  to  preserve  so  noble  a  city  from  debtrucUoD,**  (they  were 
already  in  full  possession  of  it,)  General  Draper  and  the  adnii* 
ral,  though  able  to  command  every  thing,  admitted  the  inha- 
bitants to  a  capitulation,  by  which  they  enjoyed  their  Ubertieis 
Ubei,  w6  prcperUeif  and  the  administration  of  their  domestic 
gpvernment  A  ransom  of  a  million  Sterling  purchased  these 
terms."— Annual  Register  for  J 763,  p.  13.  The  virtuous  Ju- 
nius, torturing  the  public  and  privatp  life  of  isir  William  Dra- 
per for  matter  of  accusation,  is  so  far  from  reflecting  upon  hi^ 
extortion  at  Manila,  that  he  is  angry  with  him  for^being  silent 
mpMing  his  own  claim  and  t^at  of  the  captorsl 
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predatory  incuraionsy  made  to  no  effect,  iu  the 
neighbouring  country,  during  a  period  of  ten  com- 
plete months.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  dr* 
cumstance  connected  with  the  whole  tniasaction^ 
and  that  for  which  it  is  chiefly  worth  mention* 
ing.  The  Spaniards  were  true  to  their  allegi* 
ance,  and  the  Indians,  in^uenced  by  the  priests^ 
and  attachment  to  their  religion,  very  generaUy 
continued  to  assist  them,  although  the  English  had 
recourse  to  the  unjustifiable  means,— uiyustifiablet 
because  delusory,— of  promising  a  remission  of  the 
tribute  paid  by  them  to  the  European  power.  The 
Qhine^  alone,  heartily  and  universally,  joined  in 
the  cause  of  the  English,  as  might  be  expected 
.from  the  cruelty  and  oppression  with  which  the 
Spanish  government  had  always  treated  them.* 


*  Although  the  Senor  Arantlia  had  sent  away  all  ihc  pagpui 
Chinese,  others  replaced  them  after  hb  death ;  aod  the  aug* 
mentation  of  their  numbrn,  which  took  place  in  three  yeart^ 
was  ineredUte*  There  were,  besides,  many  Chinese  Christians 

in  Parian,  and  scattered  over  the  provinces,  and  almost  all  of 
Ihem  dt'clarcd  for  the  English.  The  moment  they  took  pos- 
session of  Manila,  these  Chinese  t;avc  them  every  aid,  and  ac- 
companied them  in  ail  their  expeditions.*' — '*  Senor  Anda" 
(the  military  commander,  who  took  charge  of  the  government 
after  the  captivity  of  the  archbishop)  ga?e  orders  that  thosa 
who  escaped  should  be  tried  for  their  conduct,  in  whatever 
part  they  were  found ;  but  having  found  some  letters,  which 
proved  that  they  had  an  understanding  with  those  of  Parian 

• 
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These  interesting  results  of  the  English  invasion 
deserve  the  most  serions  consideration  of  all  who 
Iqiislate  for  Indian  colonies*  If  the  goodness  of  a 
government  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  attachment 
of  the  great  body  of  its  subjects,  the  Spanish  admi- 
*  ttistnition  of  the  Philippines  stands  higher  than  any 
other  which  was  ever  established  in  the  Archipela- 
go, and  probably  higher  than  that  of  the  British 
government  of  India,  though  regulated  with  sO 
much  greater  care,  skill,  and  moderation.  In  all 
previous  inyasions  of  the  Indian  settlements^  of 
one  European  power  by  another,  the  moment  the 
military  strength  of  the  invading  party  was  over- 
come^ the  whole  cokmy  yielded  at  once.  The 
conquest  of  the  Portuguese  garrison  of  Malacca 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  conquest  of  the ' 
territory  attached  to  it.  The  conquest  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Moluccas 
was  equivalent,  as  iiir  as  the  overthrow  of  the 
European  power  was  concerned,  with  the  conquest 
or  possession  of  the  whole  Moluccas.  The  defeat 
of  the  European  army  of  the  Dutch  in  Java,  in 
1811,  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the 


on  the  subject  of  those  commotions,  he  ordcrrti  that  all  ihe 
Chine$e  in  the  idantU  should  be  hangedy  which  orders  were 
put  in  execution  very  geoerally,  but  when  the  order  bad  been 
disregarded^  he  readily  overlooked  the  oinis»ioiu''««-ZimiJ|fa, 
Chap.  XVI*  % 
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peaceable  submission  of  five  millions  of  people,  and 
irith|liie  tnmquil  aurraiider  of  iiU  the  outposts.  Not 
s  niMtive  arm  was  wilKngly  nmAf  in  defence  df 
those  who  held  the  supremacy  of  those  countries 
ibr  two  centuries.  All  this  reqiiures  no  comment ; 
the  Spaniards  who  Hd  not  directly  obstruct  the  * 
natui^al  order  of  conquest  and  colonization^  esta- 
blished a  local  and  permanent  influence ;  die 
'slonary  .ind  factitious  system  of  other  European 
powers  was  in  a  moment  subverted,  when  the  mi* 
Btary  power  was  destroyed  which  supported  it.  * 


*  An  historical  view  of  tlie  Philippine  Usadt,  by  Maitines 
de  Zkiniga.  Relalions  des  Iilss  Fhilippini^  in  the  collection 
•  of  Thevenot,  Vol.  I,  Voyage  daos  les  Men  de  Made,  par 
Le  Gentil,  Tom.  II. 
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CHAPTER  X 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  TH£  PRINCIPAL  EVENTS 
OP  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  ARCHrPKLAGO* 

^.B — The  letters  C*  S.  J.  ancl  H.  stiod  respectively  for  the 
Eras  of  ChrUif  o£Salwinmf  of  Java,  and  pf  tlie  H^hra* 

•  C.  1160.    S.  108i2.    H.  55Q. 

A  Malayan colonyy  first  frem  the  orighiid  coun- 
try of  that  people,  and  latterly  from  Palerabafig 
in  Sumatra,  settles  at  the  extremity  of  the  Ma- 
Isyan  Benmsala,  under  their  leader,  Sri  Turi 
Buwana,  and  founds  the  city  of  Sin^hapnra, 

A  powerful  king  of  Java  repeatedly  invades  the 
territory  of  the  mn  colony. 

C.  119.5.    S.  1117.    H.  592.  - 
Joyoboyo»  king  of  Doho  ib  Java,  flourishes. 
€.  1408.   9.  1130.   H.  605. 
•  Sri  Turi  Buwana,  king  of  Singhapura,  dies,  after 
-  a  reign  of  forty-eig^t  years,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Paduka  Pekaram  Wira* 

VOL.  II.  Hh 
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C.  1243.    S.  1 145.    H-  620. 
Sri  Bama  Wikaiiiii»  kii^  of  Singhapwn^ 
reigns* 

C.  123&   S.1158.   H.  634. 
Sri  MahOTfla  Mcends  the  throne  of  Sing^apunu 
C  1249*  SL  1171»   H.  647. 
Sri  Iskander  Shah  reigns  at  Singhapura. 
C.  1250.   S.  117^.   H.  648. 
Coloiiiet  firm  GUob  aetde  in  the  iahad  of  Ter- 
Date. 

C.1252*   S.1174.  U.650. 
The  king  of  Java  inyadea  Singhapura,  and 
drives  the  Makya  from  thence,  who,  proceeding 
£uther  west,  found  the  city  of  Malaeet. 
•    C.  1257.    S.  1J79.    H.  655. 
Chicho^  the  iirst  KolanOt  or  king  of  Temate, 
reigns. 

C.  1266.    S.  1188.    H.  665. 
The  earliest  of  the  temples  of  Brambanan  in 
Java  are  buik* 

C.  1274.   S.  1196.    H.  673. 
Sri  Iskander  Shah*  who  founded  the  city 
'  MghocMf  dio^  and  is  succeeded  by  SnHan  M8gat» 
C.  1276.    S.  1198.    H.  675. 
Sultan  Mahomed  Shah  asoenda  the  thnme  of 
Malacca.   He  embiacea^he  Mahomedan  rci^ioii» 
and  takes  possession  of  the  ishmds  of  Lingga  and 
Bintan. 
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C  1277.   SLII99.   H.  676. 
fmtf  the  aoeond  knig  of  Temate,  reigiii. 
a  im.   S.  1906.   H.  683. 

Siale,  the  third  king  of  Ternate,  reigns. 
C.  U90.   S.  i^l^L   H.  689. 

  ■   

The  eekbrated  traveller,  Muee  Pdo^  vidtB  the 

Malayan  Arcliipclago. 

C.  1^.   &  ins.   H.  696. 
The  latest  of  the  temples  of  Brambenan  in  Java 
are  constructed. 

C.  1£98.   &  1990.   H.  698. 
Kalefaata»  the  fourth  king  of  Ternate,  reigub. 

C.  1301.    S.  1^.    H.  704. 
Komala,  the  fifth  king  of  Temnte^  reigiis. 
The  Javanese  and  Malays  visit  the  island  of 
Ternate  for  cloves,  and  many  of  them  settle  there. 

The  people  of  Ternate  extend  their  eonqueiti 
to  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands. 

•  Ci^i?.  S.  i^y.  H.  717* 

Pacharanga  Malamo,  king  of  Teniake^  lejgiii. 

The  people  of  Ternate  come  to  the  extraordi- 
nary resolution  of  adopting  it  as  a  principle,  to  no- 
imnate  the  neaiest  collateral  mate  relation,  inatead 

of  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  reiguuig  prince,  to 
die 

^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^W  ^l^^PB^^^w 

a  1319.   &  IMl.   H«  719. 

The  kingdom  of  Janggolo  in  Java,  under  Paiyi 
laa  Kaita  Pati,  flourishes. 
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C.  13^2.    S.  12-^.    H.  1^2. 
Sida  Av'iS  MalattOy  Q^pheir  of  the  last  kuig  of 
Ternate  by  hit  siter^  miceeeds  to  the  throne. 

A  great  number  of^  Javanese  aud  Arabs  visit 
Ternate,  and  settde  there. 

^^^^      *  • 

The  GonfederatioDf  of  the  fimr  kings  of  the  Mo- 
luccas is  formed. 

Faji  Malasiio»  kmg  of  Teniate»  reigns* 
C.  I3n.    S.  12o4.    H.  7d3, 

Piyi  Malsmo,  king  of  Tamatef,  ia  asaMsinated, 
and  anoeeeded  by  Shah  Alfiai. 

Sultan  Abu  Shahid  ascends  the  throne  of  Ma- 
Uujca. 

•    C.  ldS4.    &  Iflbe.    H.  735. 
The  pegiple  of  Ternate  Gi>ttquier  the  island  of 

Abu  Shahid,  king  of  Malaeoa,  is  murdered,  and 
Sultan  Mctzaj^r  Shah  ascends  the  throne. 
.  &)d98.   S.1S60.   H.  7d9. 

Tlie  munificent  Buddhist  temple  of  B^io  Bu- 
im  iia  Java  ia  constructed. 

./The  king  of  Malacca:  engages  in  a  war  vrith 
Siam,  the  sovereign  of  which  country  is  lulled' in  a 
battle  which  enali^    .  «^ 
r: .  :       e.  13i3v    Si  1^6o.    H.  7'ik 
Tula  Malamo  succeeds  to  ihe  tk<^  of  Tanuite» 
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C.  1347.   S.  1269.   -H.  748. 

JBoheyat  succeeds  to  the  tlirone  of  Ternate. 

C.  1350;    S.  1^7 H.  751. 
Molomat  Cheya»  king  of  Teitiate,  reigns. 
An  Arabian  adventurer  instruct.^  tlie  king  of 
Ternate  in  the  Arabian  language,  and  in  the  art  of 
8hip*buiiding. 

The  people  of  Ternate  conquer  the  Xuila  Isles. 

Cri367.   S.  1279.   H.  759.. 
Momole,  king  of  Ternate,  reigns. 

C.  1858.    S.  1^281.    H.  760. 
Gapi  Malamo,  king  of  Ternate,  reigns. 
By  the  assistance  of  the  emigrants  from  .hmi 
and  Celebes,  who  resorted  in  numbers  to  Ternate, 
the  power  of  that  country  is  greatly  increased. 
C.  1366.   S.  l«88.   H.  768. 
I^omasah,  king  of  Boni  in  Celebes,  ascends 
the  throne. 

C.  137«.   S.  im    H.  774. 
Gapi  Baguna  the  First,  reigns  in  Ternate. 
The  king  of  Ternate  succeeds  to  the  throne  of « 
Gilolo. 

C.  1374.  S.  I2y6.  H.  77G. 

Sultan  Mansur  Shah  ascends  the  throne  of  Ma* 

*  •  • 

lacca. 

C.  1377.    S.  1299.    H.  779. 
K&mala  Pnlu,  king    Ternate,  reigns. 
The  king  of  Ternate  acquires  the  first  rank 
among  the  kings  of  the  Moluccas.        .  * 
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Kamals  Fulu,  king  of  Ternate,  sucoeecU,  after  • 
long  and  prospeitnis  reign,  in  establithing  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  in  his  own  direct  line* 
CldSO.   &iao^.  H.7df 
The  king  of  Malacca  espooaea  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Java,  and  receives,  aa  her  marriage  por- 
tioii»  the  kingdom  of  Indngiri,  in  Sumatra* 
*     C.  1391.   8.  1315*   H.  794. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  convert  the  Java- 
nese to  MaHomedanism  is  made  by  Raja  ChAnnen. 
C.  1398.    S.  \dM.    H.  801. 
Laomasah,  king  of  Boni  in  Celebes,  is  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Lasaliwah. 

C.  1411&   S.  1334.    H.  815* 
Maulana  Ibrahim,  who  accompanied  Raja  CMr* 
men  to  Java,  dies  at  G&rsik  in  that  island* 
C.  143«.    S.  1354.    H.  836. 
Gapi  Baguna  the  ^iecond,  succeeds  his  father  on 
tlie  throne  of  Temate. 

C.  14  39.    S.  1361.  H.  843. 
The  Hindu  temples  at  Sukuh,  in  the  mountain 
of  Lawuh  in  Java,  are  constructed* 

C.  1447.    S.  1S69.    H.  851. 
Sultan  Ala  ed-din  Shah  ascends  the  throne  of 
Mabcca. 

C.  1465.    S.  1387.    H.  870. 
M^rhum,  king  of  Temate,  reigns. 
Javanese,  MaUys,  and  Chinese,  in  great  num- 
bers, frequent  Temate  in  quest  of  the  clove  trade. 

10 
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The  king  of  Teraate,  towards  the  close  of  his 
ragBf  foriMI^  ombracii  ib^  MahonMhn  reli* 

C.  1470.   S.  1392.    H,  875, 
Laialiwah,  king  of  fioni  in  Cekbet»  diei^  md  h 

succeeded  by  his  daughter,  Ibri  Gao»  called  also 
Daeng  Maiewa. 

Saltan  Mahomed  Shah,  the  second  of  the  naoM^ 
ascends  the  throne  of  Malacca. 

C.  1478.  &  1400.    H.  88a. 

The  city  and  kingdom  of  Mojopahit  are  destroy* 
«d»  and  the  Mahomedan  religion  establishfld  in 
Jaira. 

C.  1480.    S.  1402.    H.  885. 
The  people  of  the  western  end  of  the  island  of 
Jaffa»  or  tke  Sundai,  an  eon?erled  to  the  Mahii- 
medan  religion  by  Shekh  Ibu  Maulana,  an  Arab, 
and  his  liunily. 

C.  1486.   S.  1408.   H.  891. 
Zainalabdin,  king  of  Temate,  reigns. 
The  power  of  the  people  of  Temate  is  spread  im 
the  isknds  of  fioeroa^  Amboynst  and  Ceiin. 
C.  1490.    S.  141«.    H.  S96. 
Ibri  Gao^  queen  of  Boni  in  Celebei»  die^  aad« 
succeeded  by  her  son,  Latang  ri  Snki. 

c.i¥jo.  8.1417.  H.91H. 

jfaiwalabdinj  king  of  Temate»  embcaeestheMa- 
IwBiedin  religion,  and  is  properly  considerad  tbe 
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;  first  Mussulman  sdvereign.— The  Javanese  in  num- 
bers -iir^iimit  the  klaiid»  wilh  the  deuUe  ybw  ef 

obtaining  cloves  for  the  market  of  ^  west,  and 
of  propagating  the  Maiiomedan  religion. 

31iO  iul^^  of  Temate  viola  Gftri  ill  J«v%  m 

to  receive  instruction  in  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
and  on  his  return  is  killed  at  Bima  in  a  duel. 
Husen^  -a  native  of  Javia»  arrives  at  Teniate»'and 

becomes  a  principal  instrument  in  propagating  the 
Mahomedan  religion  .in  that  isknd. 

.ai500.  H.90& 
Bayang  Allah  ascends  the  throne  of  Temate, 
anl>  being  a  prioce  of  talents^  busies  himself  in 
civilizing  his  people. 

C.  1.011.  S.  14  33.  H.  917. 
IThe  Portuguese  conquer  Malacca,  and  drive  the 
Utog  Mahemed  Skuk  from  his  kingdon,  m  wldeh 
he  establishes  a  principality  at  Jehor  and  Bintan. 
•—They  arrive  at  Bantam  in  the  reign  of  Uuaeii 
Udin,  king  of  that  coiifttry« 

Ibrahim*  ^  slave  of  Fidir  in  Sumatra,  is  ap- 
^foiated  governor  of  Adbin*  a  dependenojr  of  that 
kingdom^  vevolts,  iNid  mdem  himself  indeptiideM;. 

Albuquerque  sends  irom  Malacca  a  squadron  un» 
**dinr  Antonio  da  Abr^v  Ar  the  discovery  of  the 
Moluccas.   Do  Abreu  touches  at  Amboyna  only, 
from  whence  he  returns  with  a  cargo  of  cloves, 
.^"ftitiiis  SMm  is  aeparated  from  thea^itttem  of 
*De  AbMiy.aiid  hmg  shipwieekod  m  a  desert 
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island,  is  oamcM  witib  kit  crew  hf  Ae  friendly 
-^iMliTei  to  Amboynm  the  king  wluck  k\md  i  e- 
:4m%9iitm^  insidifmi Midi  dimgerooB  goeflto 

caresses  and  hospitality. 

t  C.  i^k^.    S.  X43k    H.  9iS.  . 

The.f  ortugH«ee.«tive  in  Cdttbas,  4a  tbe 

of  Tuni  Jalu  ri  Pasuki,  kin^  of  Ooe  MacassaTt 
sad  are  permitted  by  tbat  prince  to  settle  in  ike 
coantiy.— They  find  some  of  the  ftihabilinW  ooii> 
verted  to  the  iVIahomedan  religion. 

Tb6  Makyib  uiuier  the  celebrated  Laksimana, 
invest  Jdal«Na ;  they  are  defeated ;  hit  the  J^a- 
.  layan  comiuaudcr  extricates  himself  with  great  skill. 
.A^fiuaioe  iakes  place  at  Mabcca,  atteudini  iiy  an 
cpidenue»  mi  a  trace,  is  cancluded  bet^veea  the 

Malays  and  Portuguese. 

Patiquiter,  tlie  Javanese  ally  of  king  Maliomed, 
is  toldHy  defeated  by  ihetP^oguese,  aad  ivkhhia 

Jataiiese  retires  to  his  native  country. 

Pati  Uimfl^:  a  chief  of  Japara  in  Jav%  sails  against 

Malacca  with  a  great  Heet  consisting  of  near  three 
'littudntd'S^il^  tSai  ia  defeated  oi^ar  Makicoa  wi(h 
Ae^ess^eighcihotsaiid  flsenand^ixty  4)f  Uslaige 

war  gaiiies**— He  e^capes^  himiielf^  to  |I^v<^  wi^h 

difficulty.  . 

Srftim  Ahmed' Shah,  ^mmody  caUcpi  ^^i^din, 

(his  naaae  asliereditary  piioceO  the  iki^ 

«e£J<ehar« 
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C.  1514.   S.  I486.    H,  920. 

UMelf  publicly  on  «  Aawnd  pUe,  onaoMttkif  tte 

ingratitude  of  the  Portuguese* 

The  lUgs  of  Campv  in  Suantrat  twmtwing  At 
Ibnetioas  of  BoMblHmi,  or  im  ninisler  of  IMio- 
ca,  is  unjustly  put  to  death  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
coM^fgneeof  wbieh  they  are  eamrand,  ondche 
oity  is  desovted* 

C.  1516.  .  S.  1438.    H.  9fS. 

Mahomed,  oxpUng  of  MalaGea*  and  king  of 
Bintan  and  Jehor,  bloekades  Malacca. 
C.  1517.    S.  14.^9.    H.  923- 

ICaihomod,  ex-&iag  of  Malacca,  altadutiiaik  place 
a  second  time*-Hi  heatea  qS,  but  returns  to  the 
blockade. 

C.1518.    S.  1440.  H.dM. 

Mahomed,  ex -king  of  Malacca,  continues  the 
blockade  of  that  city,  which  is  defended  suecess&Uy 
by  seventy  Poftugneae* 

€.  1519.    S.  1441.  H.925. 

Mahomed,  king  of  fiintan,  continues  his  block- 
ode  of  Makeca,  Ibut  the  gairison  beiag  leinfiuKed 
by  Garcia  de  Sa,  they  attack  Mahomed's  entrench- 
od  camp,  which  they  take,  and  that  prince  retioea 
again  to  Bintan. 

The  king  of  Achin,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
trased  State  of  Malacca,  attacks  the  Portuguiiiie 
fiMstoriea  within  his  dominions,  and  nukes  prieonnga 
or  puts  to  death  the  Europeans. 
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C.  1521.    S.  1443.  H.D^S. 

George  Albuquer^piey  governor  of  Malacca,  at- 
tacks Bwem  SiiiiMln»  Jeiiial  thekingof  lAiekis 
killed  in  the  storm. — He  restores  to  the  throne 
die  legitiiiMite  king  who  had  fled  to  Uiiiduitaii» 
impkiring  the  amtanoe  of  the  PartHgoeae. 

George  de  Britto,  with  a  squadron  of  nine  ships, 
toueUng  at  Achin  en  Ua  way  to  the  Molueca^  is 
induced  from  avarice,  and  at  the  inatigition  c£  a 
shipwrecked  Portuguese  named  Borba,  who  had  in 
kia  diatreasbeen  kindly  treated  by  the  king,  to  at- 
tack a  temple  reputed  to  contun  great  ridiei,  in 
which  he  is  defeated  and  slain.  v 

f^e  squadron  deatuiad  for  tbe  Mpldcoam  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Malacca,  unites  with  George  Albu- 
querque in  an  attempt  against  Bintan»  with  eij^teen 
vessels  and  six  hundred  soldiers.  They  attadi  that 
place,  and  are  disgracefully  defeated  by  the  ce- 
lefamted  T  <aksimana,  who  pwraaaa  Alfanqnevqii^ 
afler  his  coadjutor  had  proceeded  in  his  voyage  to 
the  Moluccas,  and  takes  one  ship  of  his  squadron. 

Tbe  Spannrds,  eondueted  by  Magellan,  arrive 
in  the  Moluccas  by  the  Straits  bearii^  his  name. 
That  great  navigator  is  killed  in  an  affiay  with  the 
people  of  the  Ifttle  iale  of  Maktai^  one  ef  tke 

Philippines. 

Antonio  de  Bcitto,  as  governor  ef  the  Moluccas, 
teodiei  a|  Java  on  his  way  to  these  isfands*  He 
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leacheB  Banda }  where  he  finds  Don  Gurcio  Hen* 
nques,  mit  tUther     GemgB  Attmquerque,  who 

gives  him  the  siirprisiug  infomiation  of  the  arrival 

two  iSpaniah  ships  in  the  Moloeott  by 'an  eHUent 
faiBHige.  ** 

De  Britto  seizes  the  twelve  Spaniards,  left  at 
Tidor  <by  the  coaapankms  of  Magelkn,  and  one  of 
At  two  ships  of  that  |;reat  cmmander^s  squadron,  ^ 
heing  ibroed  back  into  the  Moluccas  in  distvesSi  he 
WMb  her  crew  as  prisoners  to  Porti^. 

The  queen  regent  ofTemate,  and  Ahnmzor ,  king 
of  Tidor,  dilute  the  honour  of  having  a  Portuguese 
fort  and  garrison  in  their  doasinions,  and  the  latter 
is  mortified  at  the  preference  given  to  the  former. 

De  Britto  intrigues  at  Tcmate  ;  deprives  the 
qpKen  of  the  regency ;  and  stirs  up  a  civil  war  there 
and  at  Tidor. 

Ue  offers  a  reward  of  a  piece  of  fine  cloth 
finr  the  head  of  every  Tidorean  which  is  hrought  to 
him,  and  has  speedily  to  distribute  six  hundred 
pieces  for  such  services. 

The  king  of  Tidor  declares  open  war  againift 
the  Portuguese,  and  gains  several  advantages,  but 
has  his  oapiui  inaliy  captured  and  destroyed. 

Ibrahim,  king  of  Achin,  takes  Pidir  by  strata- 
gem, and  subjects  it  to  his  power. 

C.  1523.    S.  1  H5.    H.  930. 
The  king  of  Achin  makes  himself  master  of  the 
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countries  of  Passe,  Arii,  and  Pidir,  and  besieges . 
thft  ibitrtti«  oi  ^msek'^  Poituguflw ganrim  oC. 
wkkW  tfter  a  gallant  defaiee,  aie  wdd^nly  panio* : 
struck,  and  take  iiigkt»  which  puts  an  end  for  ever 
to  tke  f  oftogoese  doniiuan  in  Sumatnu 
The  Pertu^iieae  are  Mealed  mdiefmr  Muiia* 

near  jMalacca  by  the  ^Malays. 

The  kiDg  of  f  ahtangy  bkherto  in  firioidaliip  widi 
the  Portuguese,  joins  Mahomed,  king  of  Biotafiy 
aad  massacres  the  PorUigueae  whereYer  he  fiuda . 
tktfll*  '  .. 

The  Wiabitants  of  Java  aeiee  upon  the  Portu- 
guese in  that  iakody  and  massacre  them* 

'  Melaflre»  sm&mAad  by  eneMie^,  ia  exit  off  from 
supplies,  and  suffers  from  famine.  The  celebrated 
Laksimana,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
aad  the  ahtimiy  of  the  Pctrtugueae  diipping  ia 
quest  of  provisions,  comes  into  the  roads,  and  buru^ 
a  Purtuguese  ship  in  presence  of  the  garrison. 

Hie  ijikiimaiMi  tafitiuieB  tmo  ships  amd  gainst 

him  by  the  governor  of  Malacca. 

The  king  of  Bintan  invests  Malacca,  with  a  fleet 
and  armyy  the  former  commanded  hf  the  LaksL** 
mana,  and  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and, 
the  latter  by  a  renegade  f  ortiiguese^  and  connst-^ 
ing  of  ancfty  tbouiaiid* 

'Alphonso  de  iSosa  ai'rives  at  Malacca,  and.re« 
lioTea  the  city  ^--he  blockadeithe  Tidkaimana  in  the 
riw  4f  earn        saila  Ar  Bdwag,  wkmp  be  de- 
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fltroys  all  the  mercbaat  vessels  lying  there,  among 
othen  mnneroat  tndtng  vmtk  of  Jwrn  kills 
six  thousiind  persons  at  that  place,  and  takes  prison- 
ers in  such  numbers  as  to  afibrd  to  every  Portu- 
guese sue  skves.  He  sails,  finely,  to  Fiteii,  and 
commits  depredations  still  more  extensive,  reducmg 
the  whole  town  to  ashes. 

a  15116.   &  H.  9M. 

Mascan  nas,  governor-general  of  Indis,  saib 
from  Malacca,  against  Bintan,  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty-one  shipa,  and  an  maj  of  fimr  inuMbad 
Portuguese,  and  six  hundred  Malays.  The  Laksi- 
mana  attacks  and  boards  one  of  hia  gallics,  and 
is  on  the  point  of  carrying  her,  whoi  die  is  wvfd 
by  the  assistance  of  the  govemor-general.  The 
Bortoguesi  atem  the  entrenchments  and  town 
of  Bintan  ;  and,  theugh  the  felriWWM,  who 
commanded  in  person,  makes  a  gallant  defence, 
they  are  laken,  the  town  given  up  to  pillage,  and 
finally  rased.  King  Makoned  retina  to  the  main- 
land, where  he  establishes  himself. 

The  Spaniaida  form  tkeur  first  ettabliahment  in 
the  Moluccas,  on  de  report  of  the  oompaMona  of 
Magellan. 

Don  Garcio  Henriqnea  sneoeedi  De  Britto  in 
the  government  of  the  Moluccas,  and  makes  peace 
with  the  king  of  Tider. 

Don  Qarcio  Uenrifues,  the  Portuguese  goveD> 
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nor  of  the  Moluccas^  poisooft  Almanzor,  kiskg  oi 

hlter  when  wuk  had  requested* 

The  Portuguese  governor^  under  pretext  ef 
noB-fidfifaaenk  the  Imtjr  oo  the  put  «f  the  peo- 
ple of  Tider»  iimdeethe  island  unexpeetedly^  and 
pUages  and  bums  the  town»  The  islanders,  awak- 
ened by  them  floonutie6»  feeohre  to  do  all  in  thdkr 
power  to  shut  their  port?  against  the  Portuguese^ 
and  if  possible  to  exterminate  them. 

The  eaiperar  Chailea  the  Fifth,  eonvineod  ef 

the  goodness  of  his  claim  to  the  Moluccas,  fits  out 
a  squadron  of  ox  ships  for  these  islands,  two  oC 
whioh»wkbthM  hundred  ineft  only,  anive.  The- 
Tidoreans  receive  them  with  coidiality,  but  the 
weakness,  both  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese^ 
piwvent  tibe  £ttropeana  fimaanmng    open  hofti*^ 

lilies* 

D(m  Geoige  Meneaea  anifea  aa  gofernor  ef  the 
Molneoaa,  and  hia  eontoiti  wkh  the  late  govemot 

give  occasion  to  a  civil  war  between  tlie  Portuguese 
ef  the  fj^pce  ^■J'^'^f 

The  Spenntda,  imifofead  firem  Europe*  ettaek. 
the  Portuguese,  and  gain  a(mie  advantage  over 
them ;  but  the  latter,  benig  in  tone  also  reinfipvc- 
ed,  drive  them  fieaa  the  ishnd  of  Tidor,  and  com- 
pel them  to  a  treaty,  agreeing  to  quit  the  Moluccas. 

The  yeung  king  of  Temale  is  eeeu8ed.%  hiai 
Imcle  of  sorcery  and  seerel  ertii  and  is  compelled 
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to  %  to  the  citadely  where,  receiving  no  asiistancc 
firom  the  Fertuguest  gommnt  hm  tknm  himplf 
from  a  window,  and  Idlii  laamtl  to  mid  •^mtm 
ignomiuious  death* 

JhieBeaat^  o»  the  hare  anpiKMilioii  %t  hia  havkig 
killed  a  Chinese  h^g  belan^ng  to  himself,  causes 
the  imcle  oi'the  king  of  Ternate,  and  bead  of  the 
iiiWiiiiiilaii  reUgieOy  to  he  leiaed  aad  impriaoa- 
ed,'  and,  before  discharging  hini,  directs  his  face  to 
be  smeared  over  with  the  hird  of  the  animal.  The 
iifulted  priaoe,  in  cenaequeaee^  fliei  fiwinlmilta 
island,  stirring  up  the  people  to  resiet  their  Euro- 
pean ^pfeflflon. 

'  The  people  of  IWnsle  nrfttse  to  bring  pitmiopi 
to  the  Portuguese  fort. 

'  Meneies  aeiMs  three  chiefs  of*  l\Mnte  fer  mtat- 
anee  to  the  Portuguese,  asd  4iMe|edM^rigtit  haada 

of  two  of  them  to  be  cut  off.  The  third,  having 
his  hands  tied  behind  hiahaok,  iaieft  m  the  beaeh 
to  be  devoured  by  tife  flMsMb  set  iqiOB  hin  far 
the  purpose. 

Menezes  publidy  executes  the  icgent  ef  Teiwte 
for  a  pretended  conspiracy,  on  whieh  the  natife  in- 
liabitants  quit  the  ccMmtry  almost  without  excep* 
tion. 

•  C.  15^8.    %  T4p5a    H.  98^. 
Simon  de  Sosa,  p  oceeding  as  governor  to  the 
Molnecasy  stops  sit  Aehtn,  where  he  is  attached  bj 
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the  king,  Iiis  vessel  taken,  and  himself  kiliedt  af« 
ter  a  gallant  reautance. 

A  king  of  the  Sundas  in  Java,  (possibly  Prabu  • 
iSeday  the  Hindu  king  of  Pajajaran,  coiiquered  by 
•  the  king  of  JBantan,)  calla  in  the  aasisUnoe  of  tbn 
Portuguese,  who  arrive  under  Francis  de  Sa  ;  but, 
iinding  their  ally  subdued,  they  retire,  after  los- 
ioig  one  of  their  ships,  the  crew  of  which  wm 
to  death  by  the  uatives. 

C.  15^9.    S.  14^61.    H.  936. 

The  governor  of  Mabicca  discovers  a  conapiiaeiy 
of  the  king  of  Achiii  to  destroy  the  Portuguese, 
and  take  the  city,  and  he  executes  the  principal  con^ 
apiiators. 

Aladin  Shah  ascends  the  throne  of  Achin. 

The  Spaniards  renounce  their  claims  to  the  Mof 
Inccas  for  a  pecuniary  consideration  of  tliree  hun- 
dred and  iitty  thousand  ducats. 

The  king  of  Achin  deceives  the  Portuguese^ 
who,  sending  a  mission  to  him  from  Malacca,  the 
ship  which  conveys  it  is  treacherously  atts^cked  and 
taken,  and  the  envoy,  with  all  his  people,  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood. 

The  king  of  Achin,  encouniged  by  his  wctm 
against  the  Portuguese,  meditates  the  conquest  of 
Malacca,  and  intrigues  with  the  ShahbandaTji  9r 

intemlant  iff  the  port,  bnt  the  pkit  is  discQveKtly 

roifs.  II..  I  i 
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and  the  traitor  put  to  death,  by  being  tlirown  head- 
Unig  from  a  window  of  the  eastle. 

Goiisalvo  Pereira  sails,  as  governor,  for  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  touches  at  the  port  of  Borneo  in  the 
island  of  that  name*  where  he  makes  commercial 
arrangements  with  the  king. 

Gronsaivo  Pereira  arrives  in  the  Moluccas,  and 
Msmpts  to  remedy  the  disorders  brought  aboat  by 
the  misgovemment  of  his  predecessors.  In  con- 
aequenoe  of  his  measarest  the  Tematians  return  to 
their  country,  and  a  good  understanding  is  esta* 
blished  with  the  king  of  Tidor. 

The  PortuguesCf  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
Perrira,  stir  up  a  revolt  of  the  Tematians  against 
him,  and  he  is  killed  iu  an  insurrection  which  takes 
place.-— The  conspirators  seise  the  gov«rnment» 
and  dethrone  the  king  of  Temate,  who  flies  to  the 
mountains  to  escape  their  persecution. — They  raise 
tothe  throne  in  his  rton  a  son  of  the  late  kiii^  by 
a  concubine. 

fonseca,  the  usurping  governor  of  Temate, 
carries  fire  and  sword  into  the  isbnd  of  Tidor^  and 
pursues  the  king  of  tliat  place  and  the  king  of  Ter- 
natoy  forcing  these  unfortunate  princes  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  forests. 

Tristan  d'Auiida  takes  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Moluccas,  a  worse  man  than  auy  of 

bis  bad  predece89ois.«**He  dethrones  the  king  ef 

I  ■  .  / 
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Teniate^  and  raises  in  his  room  the  infant  ion 

of  a  Javanese  concubine  by  the  late  king.— 
llie  mother  refusing  l^er  consent  to  the  ele« 
i^on  of  her  son  to  this  dangerous  distinction^ 
her  reluctiince  is  construed  into  a  crime,  and 
she  is  seized  and  thrown  oyer  the  windows  of  the 
casde. 

C.  1531.    S.  14^3.  H.937. 

The  Idngs  of  Gilolo^  the  Papuas»  and  the  prin- 
ces of  the  Moluccas,  join  in  a  league  to  extermi- 
nate the  Portuguese,  ^nd  succeed  in  massacring  a 
great  number. 

The  Portuguese  fortress  in  Temate  is  blockaded 
by  the  Ternatians  and  their  allies,  and  the  garri- 
son reduced  by  famine  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  Portuguese  receiTO  several  partial  reniforce^ 
ments,  but  are  confined  for  years  almost  to  their 
fortificationsi  nntil  they  receive  succours  by  the 
new  governor,  the  heroic  and  virtuous  Antonio 
Gaivau. 

a  1536.    S.  14/58. 
Antonio  Galvan  arrives  in  the  Moluccas,  and  ' 
reduces  afiairs  to  some  order. 

C.  1537.  S.  14^9.  H.94S. 

Antonio  Gaivau  proceeds  to  Tidor,  and  with  - 
four  hundred  men,  one  hundred  and  seventy  of 
whom  only  are  Portuguese,  attacks  the  allied  prin- 
ces of  the  Moluccas,  whose  army  amounted,  by  the 
Portuguese  computation,  to  thirty  thousand,  and 
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defeats  tbem,  killing  the  king  of  Temate,  and  los- 
ing but  ime  Portuguese  slccoe. 

The  late  governor  of  the  Moluccas  attempts 
to  fonu  a  party  against  Galvan ;  a  revolt  takes 
place,  and  the  conspirators  quit  Temate  for  India, 
leaving  their  countrymen  much  weakened  by  their 

loio  and  JBachian,  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  by 
a  single  combat  with  each  of  them,  which  they  ac« 
cepty  but  the  meeting  is  prevented  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  king  of  Tidor,  and  peace  is  concluded^ 

Tabarija,  king  of  Temate,  sent  by  Ataida  to  In^ 
dia,  is  there  converted  to  Christianitv,  and  sent 
back  to  be  reinstated  in  his  kingdom,  but  dies  at 
Malacca  on  his  way  to  the  Moluccas. 

Ferdinand  Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico, 
sends  two  Spanish  ships  to  the  Moluccas,  which 
arrive  in  great  distress,  and  are  finally  shipwrecked* 
■ — Tlie  trews  being  made  prisoners,  ar^  treated  by 
Galvan  with  generosity  and  humanity. 

The  merchants  of  Java,  Banda,  Celebes,  and 
Amboyna,  deprived  of  tke  spice  trade,  resolve 
to  open  a  commerce  by  force  of  arms,  and  assemble 
an  army  for  that  purpose  at  Amboyna,  which  is  de- 
feated by  a  Portuguese  expedition  sent  against  it 
fiom  Temate. 

Galvan  employs  himself  zealously  in  the  task  of 
converting  the  islanders  to  Christianity  ^  he  insti- 
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tutes  a  seminary  for  religious  educatioa,  afterwards 
approved  of  bjrthe  Council  of  Trent ;  and  Chris- 
tianity not  only  makes  rapid  progress  in  the  Mo- 
luccasy  but  is  spread  to  Celebes  and  Mindanao. 

Galvan,  after  making  himself  beloved  to  sucli 
a  degree,  by  his  great  qualities,  as  to  cause  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Moluccas  to  propose  making  him 
their  king,  is  superseded  in  his  government. 

The  king  of  Achiu  besieges  Malacca,  and  is 
driven  from  the  place  by  a  sortie  of  the  besiegen* 

Paul  de  Gama  is  sent  by  the  governor  of  Ma- 
lacca to  reduce  Jehor,  tlie  new  residence  of  Ala- 
din,  but  is  attacked  by  the  celebrated  Laksimiiia, 
and  defeated,  losing  his  own  life,  and  having  the 
greater  part  of  his  force  destroyed. 

JDon  Estevan  de  Ghima,  governor  of  Malaoca, 
attacks  the  town  of  Jehor,  reduces  and  sacks  it. 

The  king  of  Achin  again  attacks  the  city  of 
Malacca. 

C.  1540.    S.  146«.    H.  947. 
Sultan  Ala  ed-din  Shah  the  Second  ascends  the 
throne  of  Jehor** 

C.  15U.    S.  14(J6.  H.951. 
George  de  Castro  renews  the  scenes  of  iniquity 
transacted  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  Moluccas,  and 
sends  another  king  of  Ternate  prisoner  to  Goa. 
C.  1547.       1469*   H.  9^4. 
The  cdebrated  Shunt  IVancis  Zavier,  one  of  the 
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comi)anions  of  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  makes  his  ap- 
pearance at  Malacca,  and  the  Portuguese  ascribe  to 
his  presence  the  salvation  of  the  place  from  s  for- 
midable attack  of  the  king  of  Achin. 

Oct.  18. — The  king  oi  Achin  sends  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  against  Malacca,  with 
a  fleet  of  seventy  large  gallies,  and  having  in  his 
army  five  hundred  Turkish  janissaries. 

Dec.  24* — ^The  Portuguese  fleet  go  in  search  of 
that  of  the  king  of  Achin,  and,  att<ickiug  them  in 
the  river  of  f&rlas  in  Sumatra^  gain  a  complete  vie* 
tory,  the  Achinese  losing  four  thousand  men. 
C.  1541).    S.  1471,  H.  956. 

Saint  Francis  Zavier  propagates  Christianity  in 
the  Moluccas. 

C  1650^1.    S.  1472-73.    H.  957-58. 

Ahidin»  king  of  Jehor,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  neighbouring  Malay  princes,  and  the  queen  of 
Japara  in  Java,  sends  a  powerful  fleet  and  army 
against  Mahux»,  which  is  greatly  reduced  by  fii- 
mine,  but  at  last  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the 
confederates.  The  heroic  and  veteran  Laksimana, 
with  his  son-ia-Iawi  are  killed  in  this  expedition. 
C.  1556.    S.  147  S.    H.  963. 

Husen  bhah  ascends  the  throne  of  Achin. 
C.  1557.   S.  1479.   H.  964. 

Edward  Deca,  the  Portuguese  governor  of  the 
Moluccas^  puts  Aeiro^  king  of  Tematc^  in  ironsy 
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and  imprisons  him  ;  in  consequence  of  which  there 
18  a  general  insurrection  throughout  the  isUnd* 
C.  1559.   S.1481.  H.966. 

Aeiro>  king  of  Ternate,  is  released  and  restored  ; 
*  in  consequenoe  of  which  tranquillity  is  re-establish* 
ed  throughout  the  Moluccas. 

Sultan  Abd-ul- Julil  the  First  ascends  the  throne 
of  Jeher. 

C.  15C5,   S.  1487.    H.  973. 

Raja  Firman  Shah  ascends  the  throne  of  Achin, 
and  is  soon  afterwards  murdered. 

Raja  Jawil  ascends  the  throne  of  Achin,  and  is 
murdered  soon  after.  * 

Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi^  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  takes  nominal  posses- 
sion  of  the  Philippines. 

Zebu,  one  of  the  Philippines,  is  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards. 

C.  1567.   S.  1489.   H.  975. 

Mansur  Shah,  a  native  of  the  Malay  state  of 
Flerah  in  the  Peninsula,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Achin. 

The  king  of  Achin  joins  in  the  league  of  the 
western  powers  of  India  against  the  Portuguese, 
and  sends  a  fleet  and  army  against  Malacca. 
C.  1568.   S.  1490.   H.  976. 

The  king  of  Achin  in  person  goes  against  Malacca 
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mill  a  great  force,  and  is  compelled  to  raise  the 
siq^y  after  losing  four  thousand  men,  and  his 
eldest  son. 

C.  1569.   S.  1491.   H.  977. 

A  single  Portuguese  man-of-war  defeats  the* 
Achinese  fleet,  commanded  by  the  king  in  person. 
C.  1570.   S.U9'^.    H.  97^^. 

Aeiro»  king  of  Temate,  is  treacherously  assassi- 
nated by  Lopez  de  Mesquita,  governor  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, at  his  own  house,  under  pretext  of  a  friend- 
ly conference,  and  his  body  being  refused  to  his 
friends,  who  demand  it  for  buria!,  is  cut  in  pieces 
and  thrown  into  the  sea* 

The  Teinatians  under  Baber,  the  hte  king's 
son,  retire  to  the  mountains,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  period  of  the  residence  of  thp  Portuguese  in  the 
Ifoluooas,  continue  to  harass  them  by  a  prodi^ry 
wariare. 

C.  1571.  £[.979. 
The  king  of  Achin  sends  a  fleet  to  attadc  that 

under  the  Portuguese  admiral  Louis  dis  Melo,  99d 
is  defeated  near  Malacca  with  great  loss. 

Manila  is  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  a 
town  built. 

C.  l^y^-  &  14^   U.  980. 
The  king  of  Achin,  in  consequence  of  a  league 
entered  into  with  the  princes  of  weateiu  india, 
again  attacks  Malacca  with  a  numerous  army»  but 
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his  fleet  is  defeated  by  Tristan  de  la  Vega,  and  he 
ia  in  consequence  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 
C.  1673.   S.  149^.   H.  981. 
Tlie  king  of  Achin  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  queen  of  Ji^ara  in  Java*  again  attacks 
Malacca. 

C.  1574.    S.  1496.  H.982. 

Manila  is  attacked  by  the  Chinese  rover  lima- 
hon,  and  nearly  taken. 

The  queen  of  Japara,  with  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  oi  forty-five  great 
junks,  MbAm  Malacca,  and,  after  a  siege  of  thre^ 
months,  is  compelled  to  retire. 

C.  167.%    S.  1497-  H.983. 

The  king  of  Achin  again  besieges  Malacca  with 
a  greater  force  than  at  any  former  period,  and  when 
on  the  eve  of  taking  the-town,  which  is  defended 
by  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  is  sud* 
denly  panic  stiuck,  and  retires  with  precipitation. 

Don  Franisiwo  la  S^mde,  governor  of  the  Philip- 
puie8. 

C.  1578.    S.  1500.   H.  986. 
Nov.  14th.^The  Snglyih,  under  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  Archipe- 
)i9gp,  ji^QAching  at  the  islands  of  Temate  and  Java. 
C.  153a   &  150!L    U.  9d8. 
Dou  Gonz^lo  J^jouquiilo,  gpveniQr  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 
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£ab  Ullah,  king  of  Temate,  visits  Macassar, 
and  recommends  the  Mahomedan  religion  to  the 
inhabitants. 

The  island  of  Butuug  is  subdued  by  Bab  Uilah, 
king  of  Temate. 

C.  1581..  S.  1508.    H.  989. 

Baber,  king  of  Ternate,  captures  the  Portu- 
guese fortress,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  Portttguese 
dominion  in  that  island. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  being  united  to  tliat 
of  Spain,  on  the  death  of  Don  Sebastian  and  Don 
Henry,  its  Indian  dominions  fall  under  the  power 
of  the  latter. 

C.1582.   S.  1504.   Us  990. 

The  king  of  Achin  makes  one  more  unsuccess- 
ful attack  upon  Malacca. 

The  Spaniards,  from  the  Philippines,  make  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Moluccas. 

C.  1584.    S.  1506.    H.  992. 

Don  Santiago  de  Vera,  governor  of  the  Philip*, 
pines. 

C.  1595.   S.  1507-    H.  993* 
The  SpanittdSy  from  the  Fhilippinest  send  an- 
other unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Moluccas. 

Mansur  Shah,  king  of  Achin,  his  queen,  and 
many  of  the  principd  nobility,  are  murdered  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army*   The  giand- 
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son  of  Mansur  Shah,  usually  denominated  Sultan 

Bujang,  (the  Lad|)  nominally  succeeds  to  the 
tfafone. 

C.  1586.   S.  1508.    H.  994. 

The  Senopati,  iu&t  prince  of  the  house  of  Ma- 
tanm,  destroys  Pajang. 

Here  is  a  great  eruption  from  the  yolcanic 
range  of  mountains  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island  of  Java,  by  which  many  lives  are  lost. 
C.  1588.   S.  1510.    H.  996. 

Tuni  Jalluh,  king  of  Macassar,  is  assassinated, 
and  succeeded  by  his  son,  Tuni  Faselu, 

Thomas  Cavendish,  in  his  cireumnavigalion  of 
the  giobe,  touches  at  Blambangan,  a  kingdom  in 
Java,  lying  on  the  straits  which  divide  that  iskmd 
from  Bali. 

The  usurper,  who  had  murdered  Mansur  Shah, 
king  of  Achin,  also  puts  his  grandson  to  death,  and 
takes  formal  possession  of  the  throne. 

C.  1589.   S.  1511.    H.  997. 

Various  attempts  are  made  by  the  Spaniards  to 
conquer  Mindanao,  which  are  wholly  unsuccess- 
fuL  The  people  of  tiiat  island,  in  their  turn,  send 
an  expedition,  and  ravage  the  Philippines. 
C.  1590.    S.  1512.    H.  9y«. 

Lapatawa,  king  of  Boni,  dies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  son. 

Gomez  Perez  Dasmarinas,  governor  of  the  Phi- 
lippines* 
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The  empcroj  of  Japan  sends  a  letter  and  mission 
to  the  Philippines* 

The  king  of  Camboja  sends  a  mission  to  the  go- 
Teraor  of  the  Philippines,  begging  his  assistance 
against  the  king  of  Siam. 

C.  1591.    S.  1513.  11.999. 

Tuni  Paselu,  king  of  Goa  ]!4aca8sar»  is  dethron- 
edy  and  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Tunuimenga  ri 
Gaokana,  called  also  Allah  u  Din, 

Sultan  Abd  ulah  ^hah  ascends  the  throne  of 
Jehor. 

C.  1593.    S.  1515.    H.  1001. 

The  gOTeraor  of  the  Philippines,  Dasmarinas^ 
having  sailed  on  an  expedition  against  the  Moluc- 
casy  his  fleet  is  dispersed,  and  he  is  murdeired 
by  the  mutiny  of  the  Chinese  p(»rtion  of  his  creir, 
who  had  been  cruelly  used  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  licentiate  fiosas,  provisional  governor  oi  the 
Philippines. 

C.  1596.    S.  1J18.    H.  100*. 

The  Dutch,  under  Hautman,  arrive  in  Java, 
in  die  reign  of  the  Pan&mbahan  Senopati  of  Ma- 
taram,  and  Abdul  Mufaker,  king  of  Bantam. 
The  prince  of  Madura  and  his  family  are  mas- 
sacred by  the  Dutch  in  attempting  to  pay  a  visit  of 
ceremony  on  board  of  Hautman's  fleet. 

* 

Don  Francisco  Telle  de  Gusman,  govei^  ,of 
d^e  Philippines* 
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C  1600.   S.  152«,   H-  1009. 

Ihe  Dutch  visit  Achin,  aiid  are  perfidiously 
treated  by  the  king. 

C.  1601.   S.  15iS.   H.  1010. 

The  king  of  Atliin  sends  two  ambassadors  to 
Holiand,  one  of  whom  dies  there,  but  the  other 
returns  in  safety. 

The  Panambahan  Seuopaci,  prince  of  Mataram 
in  Java,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Panfim* 
bahan  Sedo  Krapyak. 

The  use  of  tobacco  is  introduced  into  Java. 

December  2i)th«— The  Dutch,  under  Hermans- 
zen,  defeat  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Andrew  IW* 
tado  de  Mendoza,  off  Bantam. 

C.  1602,   S.  IdiMi.    H.  1011. 

The  English  make  their  first  appearance  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  reach  Achin,  under  ISir  James 
Lancaster,  with  a  letter  and  presents  from  Queen 

Elizabeth. 

Don  Pedto  Brabo  de  Acuna,  governor  of  the 
Hiiiippines. 

The  emperor  of  Japan  sends  ambassadors  to  the 
governor  of  the  Philippines,  requesting  a  continual 
tion  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Japm 
and  those  islands,  and  some  Spanish  shipwrights. 
C.  W03.    S.  1525.    H.  1012. 

The  English  under  Lancaster  'establish  a  eta*- 
merce  with  Bantam. 

The  emperor  of  China  sends  an  embassy  to  Mic 
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nik,  for  the  olgect,  real  or  pretended,  of  ascertain* 
iag  the  truth  respecting  a  report  which  had  reach- 
ed him,  that  the  port  of  Cavito  was  formed  of  gold^ 
The  Chinese  of  the  Philqppinea  revolt  against 
the  Spaniards,  and,  after  a  long  resistaacet  are  ex* 
terminated,  to  the  number  of  tweiity»three  thousand. 

The  emperor  of  China  sends  a  mission  to  the 
Philippines^  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of  hia 
countrymen.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
afforded  by  the  gO¥emor»  and  the  commercial  in-» 
tercoursc  goes  on  on  the  old  footing. 

a  1604.    S.  15«6.    H.  1013. 
All  Mi^EhAyatShahasoends  the  throne  of  Achiut 
after  imprisoning  his  fiither. 

C.  1605.   S.  1527-    H.  1014. 
The  Pan&mbahan  Krapyak,  prince  of  Matassm 
in  Java^  suppresses  the  rebellion  of  his  brother,  the 
Pangeran  of  Pugar,  by  defeating  him,  and  taking 
him  prisoner. 

Datu  ri  Bandang,  a  native  of  the  Malayan  king- 
dom of  Mcnaiigkabao,  converts  the  kings  of  Goa 
and  Tallo  in  Celebes,  by  whose  influence  the  Maho* 
medaYi  religion  is  accepted  by  all  the  Macassor 
states. 

C.  1606.   S.  159B.   H.  1015. 

The  ^laeassais  force  the  people  of  Boni,  and 
the  Waju  nations,  to  adopt  the  Mahomedan  religion. 

Martin  Alfonzo,  a  Portuguese  commander,  at« 
ticks  Achin,  and  is  beaten  off. 
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The  Spanidi  governor  of  the  Philippines  sends 
an  expedition  against  the  MduceaSt  and  captures 
*  Temate  and  Tidor,  carrying  off  the  king  of  the 
former  place,  and  many  of  his  nobles,  to  Manila. 

The  Japanese  residing  in  the  Fhiliiqpines  re- 
volt against  the  Spaniards,  and  their  insurrection 
is  suppressed. 

Don  Chiistoval  Telles  de  AbnanzEt  provisional 
governor  of  the  Philippines. 

Another  insurrection  of  the  Japanese  takes 
place  in  the  Philippines, 

C.  1608.    S.  1530.    H.  1017. 

The  prince  of  Mataram  in  Java  suppresses  the 
rebellion  of  the  Pangeran  Jogorogo* 

Don  Rodrigo  Vivero,  provisional  governor  of 
the  Philippines. 

C.  1609.   S.  1531.  1018. 

Don  Juan  de  Silva,  governor  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Spaniards  defeat  a  Dutch  squadron  of  six 
ships,  off  the  Hiilippines. 

C.  1610.    S.  \bm.    H.  1019. 

^Ira^nilar  Muda  asccnds  the  throne  oi  Achin. 

Sultan  Abd  Ukh  Shah  ascends  the  throne  of 
Jehor. 

C.  161 1.   S.  1533.   H.  1020. 
Peter  Both,  the  first  Dutch  govemor-geneial, 
arrives  at  Bantam. 
Ue  enters  into  a  treaty  with  Widyak  Rama,  king 
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of  Jacatra,  by  which  the  Dutch  are  allowed  to  build 
a  fort,  and  establish  a  factory  at  that  place. 
C.  IGia    S.  1535.    H.  \0'2^. 

The  prince  of  Matanim  dies,  and  is  succeeded 
hf  his  son,  known  by  the  name  of  Sultan  Agung, 
or  the  Great  SulLoiu  Tlie  youag  sultan  seuds  an 
army  under  his  general  Surantani,  and  attempts  the 
conquest  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Java,  but  fails. 

King  James  the  First  ol  £nglaiid  seuds  a  letter 
and  presents  to  the  king  of  Achin,  by  Captain 
Sest. 

The  Dutch  enter  into  treaties  v.  ith  the  king  of 
Temate  and  other  petty  princes  of  the  Moluccast 
by  which  they  endeavour  to  insure  to  themselves 
the  exclusive  trade  in  cloves. 

The  Dutch  capture  the  Portuguese  settlements 
in  Solor  and  Tidor. 

The  Spscniards  fit  out  an  expedition  against  the 
Moluccas,  which  is  repelled  by  the  Duu^h  with  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  foraier. 

The  Dutch,  with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  infest 
the  coast  of  the  Philippines,  and  bum  and  destroy 
some  towns  and  villages. 

The  king  of  Achin  writes  a  friendly  letter  to  the 
king  of  Englsind,  and  requests  to  have  one  of  his 
countri/womeii  to  ui/h,  promising  to  make  her  son 
king  of  the  pepper  countiies. 

llie  king  of  Achin  conquers  Siak,  and  plunders 
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.  the  Jebor,  carrying  off  a  great  many  of  the  inha*- 
Jbitants  aa  slaves* 

C.  iGii.    S.  1.536.    H.  10<23. 
The  sultan  of  Mataram  in  peiwm  conquers  ihe 
eastern  provinces  ^of  Java'  as  far  as  Wirorosobo  in- 
clusive. 

a  1615.       1537.    H.  1024. 
Gerard  Reynst,  govemor^nenil  of  the  Datch 
Indies..  £eynst  compels  the  English  to  quit  Am- 
boyna. 

An  eruption  of  a  volcano  takes  place  at  Banda. 

May  I4th. — The  Dutch  comuieace  hostilities 
.wiA  the  Bandanese,  and  capture  Pulo-ay»  but  are 
driven  out  of  it  again  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  king  of  Achin^  with  a  nnmerous  fleet,  and 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  sails  against  Ma- 
,  lacca,  and  is  defeated  by  the  Portuguese  before  e£* 
fecting  a  landing. 

The  English  visit  Maeassar,  and  conclude  »eonu 
mercial  treaty  with  the  king. 

The  confederated  chiefs  of  the  eastern  provinces 
4>f  Java  invade  the  tenritocies  of  the  suitan  of  Ma- 
taram, but  arc  reduced  by  famine  and  sickness,  and 
ultimately  defeated  by  the  prince  in  person.  £le- 
pbiiits  are  desmbed  ^s  bloving  been  used  <m  this 

occasion. 

C.  1616.    S.  1538.    H.  1025. 
Hie  anltan  of  lifaitatam  .conquers  the  .district  of 
Lassqm. 

* 
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Don  Jium  de  Siho,  gofemor  of  the  Philippines, 
sails  with  a  powerfiil  expedition  against  the  Dutch 

settlements  and  commerce,  but  dying  at  Malacca, 
the  fleet  letwrns  to  Manik  without  effecting  any 
thing. 

Don  Andres  Alearas,  governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Spedberg,  the  Dutch  admiral,  arriving  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  blockade  the  harbour  of  Ma- 
nila. 

Laurent  Beaal,  governor-general  of  the  Dutch 
Indies. 

The  Dutch  captme  Pnlooy,  one  of  the  Spice 

Islands. 

C.  I6I7.    S.  1539.    U.  10£& 
April  14.~An  actiom  is  fimght  between  a  Dutch 

and  Spanish  squadrcm,  with  partial  loss  on  both 
sides. 

Mftrtoioyo,  the  eoowMmder  of  the  Matanun 

forces,  conquers  the  district  of  Pasuruhan,  and  car- 
ries off  all  the  women  who  fall  into  his  handa. 
The  chief  of  Fajang  rewrfts,  and  is  deAatod. 
C.  1618.  S.  1510.  H.  lOi^. 
The  eukan  of  Mataram  in  Jam  conqoen  the 
^strict  of  TiriNm,  and  makes  daves  of  the  fennde 
prisoners.  The  Dutch  plunder  and  burn  the  town 
of  Japanu 

July  a^Dm  Almm  Faxardo,  gotemarof  the 

Philippines.  .  « 
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Jan  Pieter&z  Coent  governor-general  of  the  Dutch 
Indies. 

Hie  kings  of  Bintam  and  Jacatra,  with  the  Eng-  . 

lish,  enter  into  a  plot  to  expel  the  Dutch  from 
Java,  and  hostilities  commence* 

C.  1619.   S.  1541.    H.  1028. 
The  Dutch  enter  iuto  a  capitulation  to  surren- 
der their  garrison  at  Jacatra»  but  are  saved  by  the 
secession  of  the  king  of  Bantam  from  the  league 
against  them. 

The  nave  of  Batavia  is  bestowed  on  the  Dutch 
fiirt  at  Jaeatra.   

May  :^8. — Coen  returns  from  Amboyna  with  a 
large  foree^  and  attacks  and  destroys  the  town  of 
Jacatra. 

The  Dutch  cuuiinence  hostilities  with  the  Ban- 
tamese,  which  last  ten  years. 

TonHpaenanga  ri  GaokauBi  king  of  Goa  Ma^ 
cassar,  lays  the  states  of  Bima,  Tambora,  Dompo» 
and  Sangar,  in  the  ishind  of  iSambawa,  un4er  con^- 
tribution. 

The  king  of  Achin  conquers  Queda  and  Perab, 
in  the  Malayan  i^nsulav  and  Dili  in  Sumatra. 
'    C.  16U0.    S.  15409,    H.  um. 

The  Dutch  and  £nglish  Es^  India.  Companies 
having  entered  into  treaty,  the  fiMmer  propose  the 
reduction  of  the  Banda  Isles  as  a  joint  enterprise, 
which  the  latter  decline,  declaring  their  want  of 
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meaus  to  be  the  sole  reason.  The  Dutch  by  them* 
selvea  achieve  the  conquest  of  these  lalea. 
C.  1621.    S.  1543.    H.  1030. 

Sultan  Mahomed  Shah  the  Third  ascends  the 
throne  of  Jehor. 

The  French,  under  General  Beaulieu,  make 
their  first  appearance  in  the  Archipelago,  carrying 
a  letter  and  presents  from  the  king  of  France  to 
the  king  of  Achin. 

The  sultan  of  Mstaram  coMpiers  the  island  of , 

Madura. — He  cunquers  the  province  of  Surabaya. 

A  great  revolt  of  the  nathre  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippines  takes  place,  which  is  at  length  quelled 
with  difficulty. 

Peter  deCharpentier,  governor-general  of  the 
Indies. 

The  Dutch  pretending  to  have  discovered  a  plot 
of  the  English  and- their  Japanese  soldiers  to  srise 
the  fort  of  Amboyna,  put  the  supposed  conspunu 
tors  to  the  torture,  and  execute  them  on  their  con* 
fession  on  the  rack. 

C.  l(i'24..    S.  1546.    H.  1033. 

The  Dutch  commence  hostilities  against  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  Moluccas,  for  selUng  their  cloven 
io  o^er  strangers. 

Sultan  Abd  ul  Jalil  the  Second  ascends  the 
throne  of  Jehgr. 

II 
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Don  G«raiiiiio  de  Sil^  pnmnoiial  gormior  of 

the  Philippines. 

A  Dutch  squadroa  appearing  off  the  coast  of 
the  Philippines,  the  Spanish  governor  goes  out 
with  a  fleet  to  meet  it,  and  is  shamefully  defeated. 

Tomamenanga  ri  Gaokana»  king  of  Goa  Macas- 
sar, nOs  with  a  fleet,  and  subdues  Butung,  Bongai, 
the  Xulla  Isles,  Baru,  and  Kute,  and  makes  a  treaty 
with  Bali.  He  strikes  a  gold  coin,  the  first  over 
coined  in  Celebes. 

C.  1025.    S.  154,7.    H.  1034. 

MirtaiOTii  in  Java,  is  afflicted  by  aiatal  q^idemic 
disnasOi  •  >  >  -  • 

Don  Fernando  de  Silva,  provisional  governor  of 
the  Philippines* 

The  Spaniards  make  a  settlem^t  on  ihe  east 
aide  of  Formosa,  and  are  successful  ia  converting 

» 

the  native  inhabitants  to  Christianity. 

C.  I6i6.   S.  1M8«    H.  1035. 
Don  Juan  Nino  de  Tabora,  governor  of  the 
Philippbes. 

An  expedition  sails  from  the  Philippines  a- 
gainst  the  Dutch  estal)Ushment  in  Formosa,  but 
returns  withont  reacbing  the  place,  oreflEsctingany 
thing.  The  Spaniards  of  the  Philippines  fit  out 
an  expedition  against  the  Dutch  commercot  which 
sails  to  Siam,  wbere  the  Dotdi  being  protected 
by  the  king  of  that  country,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander bums  their  junks,  and  takes  prisoners  the 
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SiaMMse  misrioDt  praee^ding  on  kt  onanal  vojfkige 
to  China. 

Taiuepala,  king  of  Boni,  dies,  and  i&  succeeded 
by  hb  aistei^B  Lmadanfiia. 

C.  1627.    S.  15i9.    H.  1037. 

Jan  Pietersz  Coen,   governor^general  of  the 
Dutch  Indies  for  the  second  time. 

The  Javanese  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  assassi-  . 
nate  the  goveruor-generai  Coeu,  which  is  defeated. 
C.  1628.   8.  1550.    H.  1038. 

The  governor  of  tiie  Philippines  sends  an  expe- 
dition against  the  iSooloo  Islands,  to  punish  the  in- 
habitants for  their  depredations  on  the  jcoui  of 
Luconia. 

The  king  of  Achin,  for  the  last  time»  sends  a 
fleet  and  army  against  MalaocB,  wbidi  are  totally 

destroyed,  and  the  Laksimana,  or  admiral,  made 
prisoner. 

The  sukan  of  Mataram  sopprasses  the  great  re- 
bellion of  Pragolo,  chief  of  Pati,  his  brother-in- 
law. — He  attacks  Giri,  and  takes  it,  making  the 
Susnnan  prisoner,  and  carrying  ham  off  to  Mata* 
ram. 

August  «8w-*The  snltaA  of  Matenm  amds  a 

force  against  Batavia,  and  attempts  to  take  it  by 
surprise. 

Sept.  lS.~Tbe  Dutch  garrison  makes  vigor- 
ous sortie. 
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Sept.        The  Ja?Bneie  nake  aooliher  attempt 

to  carry  the  fort  by  assault. 

Oct.  iliif— The  Dutch,  assisted  by  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  inhabitant^  attack  and  destroy  the 

Javanese  camp. 

Oct.  25.— The  Dutch  im»in  attack  the  Java* 
nese,  and  put  them  to  the  rout,  but  the  latter  ral- 
lying, the  Dutch  on  their  side  a^*e  compelled  to 
retreat  with  loss. 

Nov.  27. — The  Javanese,  being  strongly  rein- 
forced, make  another  unsuccessful  assault  on  the 
ibrt  of  Batam. 

The  Javanese  raise  the  £r&t  siege  of  Batavia. 
C.  16^9.       ladU    U.  1039. 

The  Spanish  governor  saib  at  the  head  of  an  ex* 
pedition  against  the  Sooloo  Islands,  and,  attacking 
a  fortiiied  port  oi  the  islanders^  is  disgracefully  de* 
feated,  and  return's  to  Manila. 

The  governor  of  the  province  of  Nagaski  in  Ja- 
pan sends  a  minion  to  the  governor  of  the  Philip 


The  king  of  Siam  sends  an  embassy  to  Manila, 
claiming  redress  for  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  port  of  Siam,  and  the  seizure  of 
the  ambassador  of  that  country  proceeding  to  Chi- 
na. 

The  king  of  Kamboju  sends  a  mission  to  the 
Philippines*  claiming  the  assistance  of  the  iSpaniards 
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against  the  long  of  Sittn,  and  requesting  diip* 

Wrights,  WHO  are  seut  to  him. 

August  — ^The  king  of  Mataram  sends  ^ 
fresh  army  to  attack  Batovk. 

Sept.  SI. — The  Javanese  assault  the  fortress  of 
Batavii^  and  are  drhren  back  with  loss. 

Sept.  25. — The  Dutch  governor-general  dying, 
James  Specx  is  nominated  in  his  room. 

Sept.  ^.p— The  Javanese  renew  the  assank  on 
the  fort,  and  are  again  defeated. 

Oct.  iSO. — The  Javanese  nntke  a  third  and  hst* 
attack  on  the  fortress  of  Batavia. 

The  Javanese  raise  the  sicj^e  of  Batavia,  and  re- 
treat, having,  it  i»  all^d,  lost  by  £uniney  death,  or 
desertion,  one  half  of  an  army,  amonting  to  fitom 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men. 

C.  163&   S.  1554.    H.  1049. 

July  — Don  Lorenzo  Olaso,  provisional  go- 
vernor of  the  Philippines. 

Henry  Brouwer,  govemor-general  of  the  DutdT 
Indies. 

C.  1633.   J.  1555.    H.  1043i 
The  Dutch  governor-general  sends  a  friudess 

embassy  to  the  king  oi  Bah,  to  claim  his  assistance 

l^gainst  the  sultan  of  Mataram. 

The  sultan  of  Mataram  directs  measures  to  be 

taken  for  changing  the  kaiendar  ;  and  the  lunar 

months  are  adopted  instead  of  the  solar. 


* 
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C.  1634.   J.  1556.   H.  lOM.  * 

Amboyna  and  the  rest  of  the  Moluccas  continue 
an  a  itate  of  refdt. 

C.  1695.   J.  1557<   H.  1045. 
June     — Don  Sebastian  Hurtado  de  Corcucra^ 

of  tbe  Philippines. 
The  king  of  Achin  imprisons  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  and  murders  all  tlie  Portuguese  about 
Us  court. 

C.  1636.    J.  1558.  .H.  1046. 
Antony  Van  Diemen,  governor-general  of  the 
Dntch  Indiae.. 

C.  1637.    J.  1559.    H.  1047*  - 
The  revolt  at  Amboyna  still  continuing,  the  go- 
vemor^general  proceeds  thither  in  person. 

A  great  mortality  prevails  all  over  the  ishiid  of 
Celebes. 

Don  Sebastaan  Hurtado^  govecnorof  the  Philip. 

pines,  sails  against  Sooloo  and  Mindanao,  and  after 
an  obstinate  struggle,  reduces  them,  but  is  soon  ob* 
liged  to  recal  his  garrisons  and  abandon  his  cou- 
quests. 

C.  1638.    J.  1560.    H.  1048. 

ToRuanenanga  ri  Gaokanadies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Tomamenanga  ri  Papang  Batuna. 

The  governor-general  of  the  Dutch  Indies  re* 
pairs  to  Amboyna  a  second  time,  and  conehldes  a 
new  treaty  with  tbe  king  of  Ternate,  but  the  in* 
suirection  atili  continues. 
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C  I6ag.  J.  1561.   U.  1049. 

The  Dutch  arrive  in  Celebes,  and  make  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  king  of  Goa  Maraiw. 

The  Chinese  in  the  Ftulippineiy  BOwamountiDg 
to  thirty  thousand  men,  revolt  against  the  Spanish 
authority  i  being  attacked  by  a  military  fam  they 
are  driven  from  post  to  post,  and  at  length  yield, 
after  their  numbers  had  been  reduced  to  seven 
thousand. 

The  saltan  of  Mataram  achieves  the  conquest 
of  Blambangan.  He  quells  a  rebellion  of  the  dis- 
trict aS  Sum&dang,  and  orders  the  male  inhabitants 
to  be  exterminated. 

€•  1640.   J.  1562.    H.  1050. 

The  king  of  AcUn  asnds  tfmty4ife  gdeyt  to 
assist  the  Dutch  in  their  conquest  of  Malacca. 

L»amadarama,  king  of  Boni,  institutes  a  religioua 
persecution,  and  attempts  to  propagate  Mahome* 
danism  by  the  sword.  His  subjects  apply  to  the 
king  of  Goa  Macassar,  who  invades  the  country, 
and  defeats  hkn. 

The  Portuguese  settlements  in  India  are  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  Spain,  by  the  rise  of  the  duke 
of  Bnigania  to  the  independent  throne  of  Portii* 
gal. 

a  1641.   J.  1^.    H.  1051. 
The  queen,  Taju  ul  Alam,  asoenda  the  throne 
of  Achin. 
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A  great  number  of  people  are  dtrtfoyed  by  the* 

fall  oi  a  portion  of  the  mountain  Adiksa,  in  Java* 
C.  1649.   J.  156^    U.  1052. 

Malacca  is  taken  by  the  Dutch  after  a  dege  aai 
blockade  of  (ive  months. 

The.viceroy  of  Goa  sendi  amission  to  the  Dutch 
governor-general  at  Batavia,  informing  him  of  the 
succcfision  of  the  duke  of  Braganza  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal. 

The  Dutch,  having  taken  possession  of  die 
island  of  Formosa,  their  vicinity  occasions  great 
emstenuilim  at  Manila, 

C.  164S.   J-  1565.    H.  1053. 

The  Macassars  oi'  Goa  invade  Boni,  make  the 
king  and  other  princes  prisoners,  and  subdue  the 
whole  country,  reducing  the  people  to  a  state  of 
bondage  or  slavery.  The  supremacy  of  Macassar 
orar  all  Celebes  is  thus  established* 

The  truce  of  ten  years  for  India  is  concluded 
between  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese. 

Tafman  discerns  New  Zealand  and  Van  Die* 
men's  Land. 

Van  Diemen  begins  the  compilation  of  the  co« 
knial  code  of  hws,  called  the  Statutes  Batavia. 

The  Adipati,  or  prince  of  Palembang,  does  ho- 
mage in  person  at  Mataram.  The  chief  of  the  Ja- 
vanese edony  at  Banjarmassir  in  Bora^  sends  a 
mission  to  the  same  place. 
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C.  1644.   J.  1566.    H.  1054. 
Mataram  is  visited  by  a  second  great  epidemic. 

August  11. — Don  Diego  Farado,  governor  of 
the  Philippines. 

The  Dutch  make  an  attempt  on  Sodoo  and. 
Mindanao,  but  are  defeated. 

C.  1645.   J.  1567*    U.  1055. 

The  Dutchy  with  a  squadron  of  eleven  ships, 
make  various  attempts  upon  Manila  and  other 
parts  of  the  Philippines,  but  finally  retreat  without 
eflecting  any  thing. 

Salicala,  son  oi'  the  king  of  Sooloo,  and  the  Ma- 
lays of  Borneo,  commit  great  depredations  on  the 
eoasts  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  SpMuards  of  the  Philippmes  send  a  retaiia* 

tory  expedition  against  the  Malays  of  Borneo^ 
which  destroys  many  of  their  villages,  and  carries 
off  two  hundred  prisoners  as  slaves. 

A  most  formidable  insurrection  of  the  natives 
takes  place  throughout  the  Philippines,  which  is 
quelled  with  difficulty. 

A  succession  of  eartliquakes  takes  place  during 
sixty  days  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  when  the 
town  of  Manila  is  enturely  destroyed,  and  many 
lives  lost. 

Cornelius  Van  der  Lyn,  governor-general  of  tbt 
Dutch  Indies. 
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d 

April  ^6. — The  Dutch  send  a  missioa  to  the 
adtan  of  Maftanun,  and  conclude  a  Jtreaty  of  poaea 

with  him* 

The  sultan  of  Mat«iam  in  Java  sends  a  mission 
to  the  Idng  of  Macassar  in  Celebes. 

C.  1646.    J.  1568.    H.  1056. 
The  sultan  of  Matanun  dies,  and  is  succeeded 
jby  bis  son,  lYgalanim. 

C.  1647.   J.  1569.  H. 
The  sultan  of  Mataram  suppresses  a  revelt^of 
the  people  of  Blambangan,  aided  by  the  people  of 
Bali. 

a  1648.   J.  ISrii^    H*  1058. 
The  Moluccas  continue  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  continual  war- 
five  with  the  Dutch. 

C.  1649.   J.  1^1.   H.  1059. 
The  sultan  of  Mataram  issues  an  order  to  his 
subjects,  efffoining  all  the  men  to  marry  each  iwa 

C.  1650.   J.  157«.  H.  1060. 
Qiaries  Bdnelvoon,  goreraor^genflial  of  the 
Dutch  Indies. 

C.  1651.    J.  1573.    H.  1061. 
The  sakan  of  Mataram  conatmets  a  pafawe  at 
•  Plered,  and  removes  his  court  thither.    The  Adi- 
pati  of  Jambi,  and  the  chiefs  of  Cheribon  in  Su- 
matra, do  homage  at  Matanun. 

C.  1652.   J.  1574.    H.  1062. 
Jan.  SI.— The  king  of  Temate  is  carried  off  to 
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Batam  hj  Ihe  Dutch,  and  ^sonpelled  to  mgn  a 
treaty,  agreeing  to  destroy  all  the  cloves  in  his  do- 
minions. 

Aug.  M.— -Vianning,  the  gorernor  of  Amboyna, 

executes  more  than  twenty  of  the  nobles  of  the 
Moluccas  by  breaking  some  on  the  wheel,  and 
fltangling  cm*  drowning  others. 

The  king  of  Bantam  declares  war  against  the 
Dutch,  and  proceeds  against  Jiatavia,  with  sixty 
thousand  men,  but' does  no  more  than  hiy  waste 
the  surrounding  country  and  retire. 

CL  J.  U.  L0&3. 

Feb.  6.~Tbe  Doteh  execute  a  great  many  no. 
bles  and  princes  of  the  Moluccas  taken  prisoners 
,hy  theni* 

The  king  of  Macassar  joina  the  peof^  af  the 
Moluccas  in  their  league  against  the  Dutch. 

Mar^  6.— The  Diitah  and  peeple  of  Maeassar 
fight  a  naval  action  al  Temate. 

May  18. — Jan  Maauuiker,  governor-general  of 
the  Dutch  Indies. 

May  ^1.  —The  Dutch  order  another  execution 
of  the  Moluccan  chiefs. 

An  extraordinary  fiiliof  rain  takes  pbce  in  Java, 
when  many  parts  of  the  country  not  usually  flood- 
ed are  inundated«~In  the  month  of  Saf&r  of  the 
same  yetf,  a  comet  is  seen. 

A  mission  appears  from  Sukadana  in  JBomeo  to 
do  homage  to  the  sultan  of  Mataram* 
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ToBuaneiuuiigft  ri  FapMig  Bil»m  dm,  and  m  me* 

oeeded  by  his  son,  Hasan  u*  Din,  called  alao 

Tomamcnanga  Bala  Paogkana. 

Don  Sabiniano  Manriqiie  de  Lmt  gtiernor  of 
the  Pliilippines. 

Corrolaty  king  of  Mindanao,  puU  to  death  two 
Janiita»  and  tome  other  SfNuuarda  lent  to  him  aa 

ambassadors  from  Manila.  * 

A  fonnidable  revott  of  the  natives  takes  place 
in  the  Philippines. 

C.  1654.    J.  1376.    H.  1064. 

Kraing  Patingalong,  first  minister  of  Goa»  de- 
nominated ^  the  Father  of  lRe'Country,'*ttes^  «id 
is  succeeded  by  the  able  and  renowned  Kronroilg. 

The  war  continues  in  the  Moluccas. 
C.  1655.   J.  1577.   H.  1065. 

The  Dutch  defeat  the  Macassars  in  the  Moluc- 
eUf  who  make  a  gallant  re8i8taace.-^oiir  hivadied 
prisonen  are  made  on  this  oceasiony  and  aiaigBied 
to  the  captors  as  slaves. 

A  mission  iiom  the  king  of  Siam  appean  at 
Jdbtecam. 

The  king  of  Goa  Macassar  conquers  all  Butung» 
oteilhiowingthe  Duteh  establishmei^  tiiere. 
C.  1656.    J.  1578.    H.  1066. 

The  Dutch  conclude  a  peace  with  the  king  of 
Macassar.' 

The  king  of  Gilolo  is  taken,  and,  with  five  and 
twent J  of  his  peoples  privatelj  drowned  by  the 
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Dutch,  lest  his  public executioa  might  excite  atu- 
arak  MDong  the  people. 

C.  16()0.    J.  1^82.    H.  10/0. 

The  war  atiU  continnes  to  ravage  the  Moluecas. 

A  capper  currency  is  substituted  for  tin  com  by 
order  of  the  sultan  of  Mataram. — The  Pangeran  of 
Surabaya,  and  forty  of  iiia  family,  are  wantonly  put 
to  death  by  order  of  the  saltan. 

The  Dutch  send  a  force  against  Macassar^ — 
jdiey  destroy  six  Portuguese  ships^  and  capture  tha 
fort  of  Panekoka.  Peace  is  concluded  between  the 
Dutch  and  Macassars. 

C.  1661.   J.  1589.    H.  1071* 

The  Macassars  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Sopeng 
in  Celebes. 

C.  166$.   J.  158i.    H.  1072. 

Kwe  Sing  Kong  or  Coxinga,  having  conquered 
Formosa  from  the  Dutch,  sends  a  mission  to  Ma- 
nila, rsquiring  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  his  ac» 
knowledgment  as  sovereign  of  the  Philippiues. 

The  governor  of  the  Philippines,  in  consequence 
of  the  hostility  of  Coidnga,  directs  all  the  Chinese 
to  quit  the  Philippines. 

Coxiiqpidies,  and  his  unwarlike  son  sucoeediog, 
the  Philippines  are  relieved  from  the  danger  of  a 
Chinese  invasion. 

C.  1663.   J.  1585.   H.  1074. 

The  Spaniards  finally  quit  the  Moltteeis. 

Dpn  Diego  Salcedo,  governor  of  the  Philippines* 


« 
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C  I6&k  J.  1^8&   H.  1072. 

The  Dutch  reduce  under  their  sway  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra* 

A  Toleaaic  eruptiim  of  (be  mouDtain  Mkrapi 
in  Java  takes  place. 

The  Dutch,  under  Admiral  Vander  Laen,  send 
a  fleet  against  Palembang  in  Sumatra,  which  Ihey 
capture  and  burn. 

C.  iiiiid.   J.  1587.    H.  1073. 

The  inhabitanta  of  Paoin  Sumatra  massacre  the 
Dutch  officers  and  gai  risou  of  tiie  island  of  Chingo. 

The  Macassars  fit  out  agreatexpeditioB  of  seven 

hundred  vessels,      *  tythr-r^H  m9»  for  the 

conquest  of  Butung  and  the  Xulla  Isles,  and 
eventually  for  that  of  the  Moluccas.  They  coh- 
quer  the  people  of  Butung,  who  redeem  them* 
selves  for  seven  hundred  and  eighty  katis  of  gold, 
(about  seven  hundred  ounces.) 

C.  1666.   J.  1588.   H.  1074. 

The  Dutch  send  a  great  force,  under  Admiral 
Speelman,  for  the  conquest  of  Macassar.  They 
give  the  Macassars  a  complete  overthrow  at  Butung, 
and,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  their  prisoners, 
.they  leave  five  thousand  on  a  desert  island* 
C.  1667.   J.  1590.   H.  1070. 

The  Dutch  reconquer  the  whole  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  from  S&lebar  to  Bams. 

The  people  of  Boni  in  Celebes,  with  auxiliaries 
from.Ternate  and  Butung,  join  the  Dutch»  when 
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these  aUied  parties  dictate  tenns  to  the  Macaann^ 

and  the  treaty  of  Bonayo  is  concluded. 

C.  1665.   J.  1591.   H.  1077. 

The  treatj  between  the  Macasaanand  Dutch  ia 
broken,  and  the  war  renewed  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  minister  Knxngroi^. 

C.  1669.   J.  H.  1078. 

The  Dutch  and  their  allies  take  fi'om  the  Ma- 
cassars  their  hat  ibrt»  Sambaepoi  and  the  war  ends. 
Hie  king  of  Macasaur  migns  the  govemBient  of 
his  kingdom  to  his  son  Mapa  Samba.~Lamadara- 
na»  the  eaptiiFe  king  of  Bonif  ia  mtored. 

Hie  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Dili  in  flmmu 
tra  throw  off'  their  allegiance  to  the  Achinese. 
'  September  4.— Dm  Manuel  de  Leon,  go?ef(> 
nor  of  the  Philippmea. 

C.  1671.    J.  159i.    H.  1080. 

Sultan  Ibrahim  Shah  ascends  th )  throne  of  Jehen 
C  167«.   J.  1595.   H.  1081. 

Lamadarama,  king  of  Boni,  resigns  the  crown» 
and  fta|a  Pakka,  who  had  fled  to  the  Dutch,  and 
hy  whose  instrumentahty  chiefly  the  Macassars 
were  subdued,  is  elected  in  his  room.  He  is 
known  t#  his  countrymen  by  the  namea  of  Tuai 
Sombaya,  or  "  The  Great,'*  and  Matinroa  ri  Bon- 
tuakh»  or  "  he  who  died  at  Bontualah.'^ 

A  numerous  band  of«fugiti?es  frem  Celebes  ar* 
rives  in  Madura.  Truna  Jaya,  a  prince  of  that 
countjjy,  rebekand  joioa  them» 
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C.  1678.  J.  1596.  H.  1082. 
^H&e  fiigitives  from  C>elelie8»  iirfao,  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  had  landed  on  Madura,  land  in  the  east- 
em  end  of  Java^  ravag^  and  subjecting  several 
districts.  They  defeat  an  ahny  sent  against  them 
by  the  sultan,  under  Karsulo,  chief  of  the  province 
of  Japan. 

A  letter  from  the  Dutch  council  of  the  IndiA 
■directs  the  assassination  or  seizure  of  Krongrong^ 
minister  of  Goii,  and  his  party,  but  theorder  is  not 
executed. 

C.  1674.    J.  1597.    H.  1083. 

Mapa  Samba,  king  of  Goa  ltlacassar,  dies,  and 
is  succeeded  by  his  patermd  Utade^  Mapa  Usung. 
Raja  Palaka,  king  of  Boni,  and  the  Dutch,  re- 
duce the  state  of  Mandar  to  sutirlection. 

The  war  in  the  Moluccas  ends  this  year. 

Violent  earthquakes  take  place  at  Amboyna  in 
this  year,  in  lt>7l  and  l673,  in  which  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons  are 
destroyed. 

C.  167^.   J.  1598.   H.  1084. 

Craing  Montemarano,  a  fugitive  from  Celebes, 
invades  Java. 

*  Nur-ul-Alum,  queen  of  Achin,  ascends  the 
throne. 

C  1676.   J.  1599,    H.  1085. 
The  sultan  of  Mataram  chums  the  assistanoeof 
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the  Dutch,  who  join  him  from  Japara.  The  Datch 

taking  no  share  iu  the  action  which  ensues  at  Pa- 
'  suruhaiiy  the  Javanese,  receive  a  complete  over- 
throw from  the  Macassar  fugitive  and  Truna  Jaya, 
and  are  dispersed.  The  Pangeran  Adipati,  or  heir 
apparent^  marches  against  Truna  Jaya  and  tb^ 
Macassars,  and  is  beaten  by  them  in  a  battle  finij^t 
f^ear  Surabaya. 

Truna  Jaya  assumes  sovereign  authority  |  and» 
sending  a  great  force,  conquers  the  districts  east 
of  Mataram,  which  he  at  last  enters. 

The  sultan  of  Mataiam  flies,  with  his  family, 
from  his  capital,  and  dies  on  his  way  to  TSgal.  He 
is  succeeded  by  his  eldetit  son,  who  takes  the  title 
of  Susunan  Mangl^orat. — ^Pangeran  Pugar,  a  young- 
er  son  of  the  late  sultan,  defeats  the  Mandurese, 
and  proclaims  himself  sovereign  at  Mataram. 
Susunan  Mangkorat  calls  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Putch,  and  marches  with  them  to  Japara. 

Raja  Paiaka,  king  of  Boui,  demands  a  free  trade 
for  his  subjects,  and  threatens  to  quarrel  with  the 
Dutch  lor  their  evasion  of  it,  but  is  finally  pacified 
by  their  dexterity. 

December  ^.—The  Dutch  send  a  force  undor 
Admiral  ISpcelman  to  assist  the  Susunan  Mang« 
korat. 

The  Susunan  Mangkorat  grants  great  comrner- 

cial  immunities  to  the  Dutch,  the  oiigiu  of  his 
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kumiliation,  and  of  tJieir  political  errors  in  the  ma-, 
nagement  of  Java. 

Speelman  captures  SurabayB  from  Tnma  Jayt 
and  the  Macassars. 

C.  1677*  J.  1600.   H.  1086. 

Anayit  Shah,  queen  of  Achin,  ascends  the  throne. 

The  Dutch,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bugis  kings 
of  Boni  and  Sopeng,  make  war  on  Macassar,  and 
depose  the  king,  raising  in  his  rodm  his  brother* 
Mapa  Dulang. 

The  deposed  king  of  Goa  Macassar  is  taken  into 
CQstody,  and  tfwwpArtpd  fftr  T^ntav''".  hut  dfes  OB 
his  passage  thither. 

C.  1678.   J.  1601.    H.  1087. 

Ryklof  Van  Ooens,  governor-general  of  the 
Dutch  Indies. 

The  war  which  conunenced  in  JaVa  in  1675  still 
continues. 

The  Dutch  and  Susunan  attack  Kadiri,  the 
residence  of  Truna  Jaya,  and  capture  %  with  much 
treasure. 

September  21. — Don  Juan  de  Vaigas,  governor 
of  the  FhiUppines. 

C.  1679.    J.  1602.    H.  1088. 
Truna  Jaya  is  taken  prisoner^  and  put  to  death 
by  the  Susunan  with  Kis  own  hands,  his  courtiers 
joining  in  the  murder. 

C.  1680.    J.  1603.    H.  1089. 
The  western  p<Htion  of  the  island  of  Madura  is 
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pven  bf  the  SusuWt  oa  the  death  of  Tmna  Jajv 
to  Chakn  Ningrat,  and  the  ea^t^  to  Machan 

IfV  ulan. 

The  people  of  the  west  coast,  of  Sumnjtra  relnriik 
and  are  8ubdue4  by  a  large  fprce  aep^  frm  Bata- 
via. 

April  — ^The  Siisiinan  iHm^^sml^  as^ithe 

Dutch  attack  Giri,  the  principality  of  the  spiti^ 
tual  chief  of  that  name,  defeat  him,  and  puts  hua« 
self  andhis  relations  to  death. 

The  Susunao  changes  the  seat  of  government^ 
wd  S^e^  upon  Cartasura  for  the  new  Capital.  i 

November  1?. — TheFangera^  jP^p|r.sunD^^ 
hunself  to  his  brother  the  Susiinan  at  Ampel. 
C.  1681.    J.  H.  1090. 

The  Dutch  defeat  and  kill  the  rebel  Nmirod»  • 
fugitive  slave  from  Batavia,  who  had  long  dibCiirbed 
the  peace  of  Java. 

The  sultans  of  Cheribon  place  tbemseTves  and 

their  country  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch.  . 

A  new  war  breaks  out  in  the  Moluccas*  which 
ends  ui  the  seizure  of  the  U^g  of  Temate,  and  his 

transportation  to  Batavia. 

Cornelius  Speelman*  governor-general  of  the 
Dutch  Indies. 

The  Dutch  interfere  in  the  quarrel  of  the  ex- 
Sttltan  and  reigning  sultan  of  Bantam, 

C.  i68f.   J.  1605.    H.  10»1. 

Amba&>adors  arrive  4t  M^jLafam  from  Jehor 
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ind  Pklfilmgi  pmcntii^^  dqphsott  to  did  Sum* 
Baa. 

Sultan  Mahomed  Shah  the  Fourth  ascends  the 
throne  of  Jehor. 

C.  1683.   J.  1606.    H.  109«. 

Various  sharp  actions  are  fought  between  the 
Diitch4uid  the  party  of  the  old  auitan  of  Bantam, 
in  which  the  former  arc  victorious. 

The  ex- king  of  JBantam  is  taken  captive,  and  im^ 
fviaoned  for  life. 

The  king  of  Bantam  grants  to  the  Dutch  the 
exclusive  trade  in  pepper,  and  the  monopoly  oi  the 
flak  of  cotton  goods  in  Ilia  dumluhmt,  wmd,  expels 
the  Danes  and  English  who  had  taken  part  widi 
his  father. 

.   Siekh  Yusnf,  aBalineseihm,iBi8eaftreheUioa 

in  Bantam,  is  taken  and  banished  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  rebellion  of  Sun^ti  commeiioes  by  the 
flight  of  that  person,  a  native  of  Bali,  and  the  slave 
of  a  Dutch  citiaen  of  Batavia. 

He  takes  refuge  with  the  Simuia%  who  veeeiyti 
him  favourably. 

C.  l6S4u   J.  1607.    H.  1093. 

The  impostor  Kyayi  Agung  Orii^  raisae  H  TO* 
bellion  in  Mataram. — A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
IS  observed  at  thai  place. 

The  English  seiui  an  embassy  fiom  IfadM  to 
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Achin,  requesting  pennission  to  build  a  factory^ 
which  is  peremptoribf  refused* 

Auf^st  '24*. — Don  Gabriel  Curuzalegui,  gover- 
nor of  the  Philippines. 

Jan  Canphaisy  goyemor-general  of  the  Dutch 
Indies. 

C.  1685.    J.  1608.    H.  1094.  . 
June^. — The  English  establish  their  settle- 
ment at  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra. 

Panambahan  Kajoran,  father-in-law  to  Truna 
Jaya,  raises  a  rebeHion,  which  is  not  suppressed 
without  difficulty. 

C.  iG86.  J.  1609.  H.  1095^ 
The  Seur  Tak  is  sent  by  the  Dutch  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  couit  of  Mataram,  to  demand  the 
head  of  Surapati,  when  he  and  hia  suite  are  mas-^ 
sacred  by  the  latter  and  his  followers,  with  the  eon- 
nivuuce  of  the  Susunan. 

C.  1687.   J.  1610.    H.  1096. 
Sun^i  retreats  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
of  Java*  and  establishes  an  independent  principa- 
lity o?er  twenty*one  districts. 

Tlie  Dutch,  on  the  call  of  the  king  of  Bantam, 
attack  Succadana  iu  Borneo,  said  to  be  a  depend- 
ency of  Bantam,  and  conquer  it,  making  the 
.  English  who  are  found  there  prisoners. 

C.  10«8.   J.  iGll.    H.  1097. 
AnayetShah,queenof  A€hin,dies,andi8sueceed« 
edby  another  queen,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned* 
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C.  1689.   J.  16ld.   U.  1098. 
April  9n* — Seoor  AbeUa,  provisional  governor 

of  the  Philippines. 

C.  i(>90.  J.  1613.   H.  1099. 
Don  Fausto  Cnisat  y  Gongora,  governor  of  tiie 

Philippines. 

C.  1691.   J.  1614.    H.  1100. 

Jonker,  an  Amboynese  chief  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice in  Java,  in  driven  to  rebellion  by  an  affront 
ofiered  him  by  a  certain  General  de  St  Martin.— 
He  is  killed  hiuisuU'  in  a  skirmish  which  ensues, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  his  followers  are  ex« 
pouted. 

C.  161H.   J.  i6l7.    H.  1103. 
An  insurrection  takes  place  in  the  Marianas,  or 
Ladronesy  against  the  Spaniards. 

C.  1696.   J.  1660.    H.  1106. 

The  people  of  Blambangan  in  Java  invade  the. 
more  westerly  districts,  particularly  Kadiri,  laying 

the  country  wa^te»  and  murdering  the  inhabit* 
ants. 

The  tragical  affiur  of  Sukro»  son  of  the  first 

minister  of  the  Susunan,  and  the  repudiated  wife 
of  the  heir«apparent,  takes  place  at  Cartasura. 
C.  1697-  J.  16^1.   U.  1107. 

Raja  Palaka,  king  of  Boni  in  Celebes,  after  ren- 
dering himseli'  nearly  independent  of  the  Dutch, 
and  dictating  to  the  smaller  and  tributary  states  of 

the  island,  4^8,  and  is  succeeded  by  hi:si  nephew. 
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Lapatao^  cidied  ^fter  his  death  Mttmroa  ri  Nagi- 

C.  1699.  J.  16^.   H.  1109. 

Surapati  afttenpts  the  oonqaett  ef  the  prorince 
of  Froaorogo  in  Java,  but  is  defeated. 

The  queen  ef  Achin  is  depoaed,  and  the  kin^ 
Beder  al  Alum,  elected  in  her  room. 

Sultan  abd  ul  Juhl  the  Third  ascends  the  throne 
of  Jehor* 

C.  1701.   J.  1095.  H.1111. 

The  Sttsunan  ok'  Java  sends  a  misaon,  with  gifts, 
to  Meaca^'< — 

September  8.---I>oa  Domingo  ZabaUmru^  goiw- 
nor  of  the  Philippines. 

C.  170^   J.  16^   H.  1110. 
s    Beder  al  Alam»  king  of  Aokin,  afilicted  wilb 
a  severe  malady,  resigns  his  crowUf  and  Ferkas^ 
Alum  ia  eleoted  in  hie  flaeeb 

The  king  of  AeUn  hiving  atlenpled  to  levy 
duties  on  the  English  trade  at  the  port,  the  English 
tradefs  of  that  natkm  at  the  plaoe  immediately  pro* 
ceed  to  offensive  measures,  and  he  is,  by  a  threai^ 
ened  insurrection  oi'  his  subjects,  compelled  to  re- 
peal hiadaeiee. 

C.  1703.   J.  I627.    H.  1115. 

The  Susunan  Manghurat  dies,  nominating  hif 
eldBitfiim»  tho  BngeMi  Dipati  ABom«,  aa  hiaawK 
cesser,  who  sends  ambassadors  to  Batavia,  announe* 
ing  hif  accession  to  the  throne. 
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c.  170^  J.  lem.  H.  1114. 

Jail  Von  Uoaro>  goveroor-g^nerai  of  the  Dutch 
Indies. 

The  Dutch  espoiue  the  ^te  of  the  priiice  of  Pii- 
gar»  and  commence  the  ^ar»  which,  for  distinction 
sake,  is  called  **thelu«t  «(ar  of  Java^" 

Pangeran  Pkigar  escapes  from  Cartaaura  to  Sa- 
marang,  and  is  pi  oclaimed  Susunan  by  the  Dutch 
under  the,  nme  of  Suauiuui  Pakubuwona 

Perkasa  Alum,  king  of  Achin,  i«  deposed,  ajod 
JenuU  ul  Alum  elected  in  his  room. 

C.  1705,._iJfe9.    H.  1115. 

The  Dutch  general  De  Wilde  takes  the  field 
with  an  army  of  eight  thousand  Europeao&i  an^ 
fey?»  tboeaend  Jjavenefe  and  AMuxene  ai|xiUarie9f 
under  the  Madurese  priaee  Chakra  Ningrat. 
,  Th^Utatch  defeat  the  army  ot  the  Susunan  ueai* 
Cartaaura,.  Unft/wsting  of  thirty  thousaiid  men* 

The  prince  of  Puj^^ar  is  proclaimed  Susunan  at 
£)a¥te^ui*a«  Many  ot  the  nobles  come  over  to  him, 
aeeseefvfaoai  he  stcaagleSft  end  others  he  stabs  to 
death  with  Lis  own  hand, — eSMWig  th^  former  a  son 

Jiis  OXVfL 

i  October  5.— De  WiUe  concludes  a  treaty  with 

the  new  Susunan,  by  which  the  latter  yields  the  su- 
j^vemacy  oi'  Cherihon  and  Madura,  and  cedes  many 
yeeviueea  qu  the  aeeth  coart  of  the  viwd,  of  JaT# 
to  the  Dutch. 
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C.  1706.  J.  16S0.   H.  1116. 

The  dethroned  monarch  the  Susunan  Mas  flies 
to  the  eastern  end  of  Java  and  joins  Surapati. 

The  Datch  and  their  allies,  with  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  take  the  field  against  the  de- 
throned Susunan  and  Surapati. 

Surapati  surpriaea  and  defeats  a  detachment  of 
the  Dutch  army  near  Ban^il. 

October  l6.«— >The  Dutch  attack  the  fort  of  Ban- 
gil,  in  which  Surapati  commanded  in  peraon,  and^ 
altera  brave  resistance,  carry  it. — Surapati  makes 
hia  escape/  "sfter  receiving  a  wound,  of  which  he 
dies  three  months  thereafter.—- The  Dateh»  instead 
oi  pursuing  the  advantage  thus  gained,  retire  to  Su» 
rabaya  for  the  nuny  season,  and  give  the  enemy 
time  torecruity  who  become  in  their  turn  theassait 
ants,  insult  Surabaya  the  Dutch  head-quarters,  and 
bum  spd  destroy  the  comitry  aromid  it. 
C.  1707.   J.  1631.  U*lll7* 

The  sons  of  Surapati  are  defeated  by  the  Dutch 
and  their  allies  f  they  are  deprived  of  the  princN 
pality  which  the  family  had  held  for  twenty  years, 
and  the  body  of  Surapati  himself,  with  those  of 
many  of  his  followers»  is  disintened,  burnt,  and  the 
ashes  scattered  in  the  air. 

Tlie  prince  of  Sumanap  Sudarma  is  poignarded 
by  order  of  the  Dutch  government,  for  being  im* 
plicated  in  the  rebellion  of  Surapati. 
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C.  1708.   J.  163«.    H.  1118. 

August  24'. — The  Dutch  commander  of  the  for- 
ces, Knol,  makes  otkn  to  the  dethroned  Susiuum, 
who  surrenders  himself  on  assurance  of  grace^  and 
is  sent  to  Batavia. 

The  Pangeran  of  Surabaya  is  put  to  death  bf 
the  Susunan  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dutch. 

The  ex-ISu£unan  arrives  at  Batavia,  and  claiming 
the  indemnity  on  the  faith  of  which  he  had  8urren> 
dcred,  the  pledge  of  indemnity  is  disclaimed,  and 
after  a  month's  residence  at  ]iatavil^  he  is  banished 
to  CeyloBf  where  he  ended  his  dqfs. 

C.  itiJo.    II.  1119. 

The  impostor  Mas  Dono  raises  a  rebellion,  is 
taken  prisoner,  and  tortured  to  death  by  ovder  of 
the  Susunan. 

August  5. — ^Don  Martin  de  Ursuapy-Arismendif 
Count  de  Usaraga,  governor  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Chinese  are  banished  from  Manila,  un- 
der the  absurd  pretext  of  carrying  oOl  the  public 
wealth. 

Mapa  Dulang,  king  of  Boni  in  Celebes,  dies,  and 
is  succeeded  by  his  daughter's  son,  Sapuale-e,  king 
of  Macassar. 

C.  1710.    J.  1634.    H.  1120. 

The  Macassars  of  Goa  having  refused  to  deliver 
up  Arung  Falaka,  son  of  the  king  of  Boni,  who 
had  taken  refuge  wi^h  them,  the  king  ot  Boni  and 
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tbe  Dutch  make  war  upon  them,  and  reduce  them 
to  entire  subjection. 

The  Sptniattls  attempt  the  convenioti  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Palaos,  or  Pelew  Islands,  but  the 
priests  sent  with  that  view  were  never  heard  of  af« 
tier  landing. 

C.  1712.   J.  1636.   H.  11^?. 

&|male^»  king  o£  Goa,  is  formaUy  deposed  by 
the  national  council*  and  Mapa  Orabge>  king  of 
TallOf  raised  to  the  throne  in  his  room. 

C.  17i^«   J.  1637.  H.\i^% 

The  king  of  Boni  is  inconsolable  fbr  the  loss  of 
a  beloved  concubine,  and  proposes,  in  his  grief,  to 
ahdioalie  the  throne,  and  undertake  the  j^igrimage^ 
but  is  dissuaded  by  his  courtiers. 

The  Javanese  chiefs  of  Surabaya,  Madura,  BIam« 
bimgaB,  and  Kaduri,  with  the  assistance  of  Dewa 
Agung,  king  of  Bdi,  unite  in  a  cotifederacy  a- 
gainst  the  Dutch  and  Susunan. 

The  Dutch  banish  the  king  of  Tambora  in 
Sambawa  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Christopher  Van  Zwol,  governor-general  of  the 
Dutch  Indies. 

C.  1714.    J.  1638.    H.  1124. 

The  king  of  Boni,  Mapa  Orange,  dies,  and  is 
to)ceeded  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Batan  Toja. 
•  The  settlement  of  the  English  at  Bencoolen  is 
removed  from  its  first  station  to  i<  ort  Marlborough. 
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a  1715*   J.  1699.  ILlli5. 

February  4. — Senor  Torralba,  provisional  gover- 
nor of  the  Philippines. 

fietan  Tog*  raigiiB  the  mrnn  iti  &voiir  of  faar 

half-brother,  JjLapadang  Sejati,  king  of  Sopeng. 

C.  17 1 7-   J.  16*1.    H.  11«7- 
Angnil  (WDoM  FeniMide  Bmtaamntei  goveN 

nor  oi  the  Philippines. 

The  govemoir  ot'  the  Philippinea  sends  a  miasioft 
to  Siam,  to  cultivate  friendly  and  eominereial  t9l»» 
tions  with  that  country,  and  the  Spaniards  obtain 
libeitjr  to  settle  a  factory ;  but  a  ship  of  Siiol 
having,  in  the. mean  tiwp,  i;Qmeift.Manila,  and  A* 
crew  being  ill  used  by  the  Spaniards^  the  effects 
of  the  mission  are  frustrated. 

C.  1718.   J.  16M.   H.  IIM. 

Joyo  Puspito,  chief  of  Surabaya,  defeats  the 
Dutch  and  Susnnan  in  a  battle  fought  near  Sura* 

The  prince  of  Madura  revolts,  and,  being  defeat- 
ed^ takes  shelter  OH  board  a  Duteh  frigate^  whete  a 
mudit  tdring  place,  he,  his  brother,  and  sen,  with 
the  captain  of  the  Dutch  frigate,  and  others^  lose 
theb  li?es. 

Henry  Zwardekroon,  governor-general  of  the 
Dutch  Indies. 

C.  1719^  J.  16M#  H.  llied. 
Fehrttai7.«M>Xha  Susunau  Pakubuwana  dies,  af« 
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ter  a  reign  o£  tixie&i  jmn^  and  is  sucoeeded  by 
his  eldest  80ii»  Susunan  Pkubu. 

The  princes  Blitar  and  l^urboyo»  brothers  of  the 
jhiBunan,  rebel.— Nine  of  the  principal  peraons 
concerned  in  their  revolt  are  taken  prieoners*  and 
being  ranged  in  order  before  the  Susunan,  he  i^- 
questo  his  courtien  to  show  their  attachment  to  his 
person  by  putting  them  to  death,  when  a  number 
of  them  rush  upon  the  prisoners,  aud  poignard 
them  on  the  spot. 

The  impostor,  Pangeran  Kudus,  or  Ponchowati, 
rfiises  9  rebellion  in  Java,  is  defeated*  woundfid* 
and,,  nn  J]f>in|i  lelrrn.  put  to  death.- 

Aryo  Mataram,  uncle  to  the  Susunan,  revolts. 

Joyo  Furpito,  the  head  of  the  great  rebellion 
in  Java,  dies  a  natural  death* 

The  natives  of  Sumatra,  irritated  by  the  miscon- 
di4ct.of  the  agents  of  the  Englisih  East  India  Comr 
pany,  rise  upon  the  Europeans  at  Bencoolen,  and 
the  garrison,  panic-struck,  abandons  the  fort. 

The  natives  of  Bencoolen,  alarmed  for  the  en« 
croBchments  of  the  Dutch,  invite  the  English  to 

'  come  back,  who  return  accordingly. 

The  king  of  Boni  becomes  jealous  of  .his  sisteit 
Batava  Tcga,  or  Datn  Chits^  and  petsegntes  her 
and  her  husband. 

October  11. — The  governor  of  the  Philippines 
Jicts  in  a  tyrMmfsal.iluii^  and  loses  his  lift  in  a 
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tumult  of  the  citizens  of  Manila,  who  raise  the 
archbishop  to  the  government  in  his  stead. 
C.  17120.    J.  U.  lldO. 

Bangeran  Blitar,  one  of  the  rebels  in  Java,  who 
bad  taken  the  title  of  sultan,  is  defeated  by  the 
Dutch  and  Susunan,  but  the  victory  not  being  taken 
advantage  of,  he  is  soon  again  in  a  condition  to* 
take  the  field. 

The  ndliles  of  Boni  in  Celebes  are  disgusted  at 
the  conduct  of  their  king,  Lapadang  Sajati.— They 
depose  him,  and  re-elect  his  mt^x  Batara  Toja, 
who  inuMdiately  resigns  in  &TOur  of  her  half- 
brother,  the  depuBPd  king  of  Oea^  8«poalaiC, 
C.  1721.    J.  1645.    H.  1131, 

Aryo  Matanun,  uncle  to  the  Susunan,  is  seized 
by  a  treacherous  negociation  of  the  Dutch,  decoyed 
into  the  fort  of  Japara,  and  there,  with  his  family^ 
to  the  number  of  eighteen  personsy  siassacred  in 
cold  blood. 

August  6. — Don  Toribio  Casio,  Marquis  de 
Torre  Campo*  governor  of  the  Philippines. 
C.  I7M.  J.  1646.   H.  11S2. 

A  famine  and  epidemic  prevail  among  the  bel- 
ligerent parties  in  Java,  and  both  the  European  ' 
and  native  troops  are  swept  off  in  great  numbers. 
The  rebel  sultan  falls  a  victim  to  the  disorder. 

April  The  «!onspirBcy  of  £rberfeld  is  dis- 
covered at  Batavia,  and  die  conspirators  are  broken 
QU  the  wheel* 

y oju  n.  H  m 
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The  Dutch  commodore  Ro^^ewein  perfonning 
his  celebrated  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  world, 
has  the  mortiiicatioii  to  iind  his  squadroii  confis- 
cated by  the  authorities  at  Batavia»  on  his  arrival 
at  that  place,  for  a  pretended  infringement  of  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Javanese  princes  and  chiefs,  in  revolt  against 
the  Dutch  and  the  Susunan,  surrender  themselves 
at  fiatavia  to  the  number  of*  forty-four  persons^  and 
are  banished  to  Ceylon  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope, — ^thus  ending  the  first  war  qf  java^  which, 
for  a  period  of  near  twenty  years  continued  to  de- 
sdatetlfe^est  parts  of  the  island*  * 
C.  17^^.    J.  164.7.    H.  I  3  3. 

The  culture  Qi  coifee  is  introduced  into  Java  by 
ihe  Dutch  governor-general  Zwardekroon* 

Jemal  ul  Alum,  king  of  Achin,is  deposed,  and  Ju- 
har  ul  Alum  elected  in  his  room. — Undai  Tebang  is 
raised  to  the  throne,  but  is  immediately  deposed.— 
Ala^ed-den  Ahmed  Shah  Juhan  ascends  the  throne* 
C.  in^   J*  1648.    U.  1134. 

The  people  of  Boni  in  Celebes  are  dissatisfied 
with  Sapuale-e,  because  he  is  in  the  hands  of  fa- 
vonriteSy  and  they  dethrone  him*— Tapawawi»  or 
Amug  Mampo,  is  raised  to  the  throne,  but  de- 
posed iu  four  days,  and  his  sister  iiataia  Toja  e- 
lected  for  the  third  time. 

.  C.  Ilt5.   J.  1649.   H.  llSff. 

The  prince  Purboyo  and  the  son  of  iSurapati  are 
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betrayed  by  a  promise  of  pardon,  and  seized  by  the 
Dutch. 

Matthew  de  Hatn,  governor- genend  of  the 
Dutch  Indies. 

C.  1720.   J.  1650.    H-  113G. 
The  Susunaa  Prabu  dies,  and  is,  through  an 

intrigue  of  the  Dutch,  succeeded  by  his  youngest 
son,  Pakubuwono,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  eidery 
the  prinoe  Aryo,  nominated  successor  to  the  crown 

by  his  father. 

fiatara  Toja,  queen  of  Boni,  marries  for  her 
fourth  husband  Arung  Kayu,  and  makes  him  joint 

regent  with  herseli'*   >■  - 

C.  17^57.   J.  1651.   H.  1137. 

Batara  Toja,  queen  of  Boni,  attacks  the  king  of 
Sopeng,  her  brother,  defeats  him,  and  puts  him 
and  his  family  to  deaths— -She  causes  herself  to  be 
prodaimed  queen  of  Sopeng. 

C.  I7«8.    J.  165^2.    H.  1138. 

Arung  Kayu,  joint  r^nt  with  bis  wife  Batara 
Toja,  con^ires  against  and  attempts  to  supplant 
her. — His  conspiracy  is  detected,  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  save  bis  life. 

C.  17^.   J.  1654.    H.  1140. 

August  14. — Don  Fernando  Valdes  y  Tamon, 
governor-general  of  the  Philippines. 

Diederick  Thierry  Durven,  govenior«general  of 
the  Dutch  Indies. 
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C.  naO.   J.  1655.    IL  1141. 
The  Pangeran  Aryo,  elder  brother  of  the  Sum- 
nan,  is  seized  on  pretext  of  a  criminal  intrigue 
with  a  concubine  of  the  k>usunan,  and  given  over 
to  the  Dutch* 

C.  1732.    J.  IG57.    H.  IH3. 
Dirk  Vaa  Cloon,  governor-geaerai  of  the  Dutch 
Indies. 

The  governor  of  Ceylon,  Peter  Vuyst,  is  executed 
at  Batavia  for  high  treason  and  other  crimes^ 
C.  17^*  J.  1658.    H.  1144. 

Danurajo,  first  minister  of  the  Susunan,  having 
thwarted  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Dtttch»  in* 
.eurs  their  displeaBure,  is  given  over  to  them,  and 
famished  to  Ceylon. 

C.  1734^.    J.  I&59.    H.  1145. 

Kraing  Bontolaugkaa  dechrea  himself  long  of 
Goa,  and  joins  the  intrepid  Waju  pirate  Sinkang» 
when  they  prochum  their  intention  of  expelling  the 
Dutch  imn  Celdbes. 

C.I735.   J.  16G0.  H.1146. 

The  king  of  Goa  Macassar  flies  to  Tallo, 
in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  Bontdang* 
kas,  and  his  grandson  Malawangao  is  elected  in  his 
room. 

Ala  ed-din  Juhan  Shah  aacends  the  throne  of 

Achin. — A  civil  war,  which  a^iicts  that  country  for 
ten  years,  commences. 
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Abraham  Fatras,  gofernor-goneral  of  the  Dutch 
Indies. 

C.  1735.   J.  lC6h  H.l}4{if. 
The  king  of  Goa  Macassar,  and  the  Waju  pi- 
rate,  Siugkang,  subdue  lioataiug  and  the  northern 
promces. 

The  Sfisunan  Manghotntlfaa  dies  at  Ceylon,  and 
his  family,  with  the  regalia,  are  brought  back  to  Java* 

c.  1737*  J*  ism.  a.  1148. 

Adrian  Valckenier,  govemor«gOB»:al  of  the 
Dutch  Indies. 

C.  1739>   J.  1664.    H.  1150. 

BontolangLis,  joined  by  the  people  of  Wajv,  and 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  Macassars,  takes  Goat 
and  invests  Fort  Rotterdam^The  Dutch  garsison 
defeat  them  in  three  separate  aetionB»  and  retake 
Goa  with  the  regalia  of  Macassar.— ^The  Macassars 
submit,  and  the  war  terminateB. — Bontolang^ 
dies  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  last  action. 

Don  Gaspar  de  la  Torre,  governor  of  the  Phi- 
lippnes. 

The  English  admiral  Anson  captures  the  Aca- 
pulco  Galleon,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  doihirs 
in  alver  specK. 

C.  1740.    J.  1665.    H.  11.51. 

The  Dutch  and  people  of  Boni  sail  for  W^u, 
and  obCam  tm  vietories  over  the  Wajus^  but  in  aa 
impolitic  manner  stop  short  of  subduing  the  COUI^ 

try,  and  of  making  a  final  anrapgement* 
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The  Chinesey  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand* 

are  massacred  at  Batavia  by  the  Dutch,  on  suspi- 
cion of  a  conspiracy. 

Valckenier,  the  Dutch  govemor-genendy  arrests 
three  counsellors  of  the  Indies  for  opposition  to  his 
measures,  and  sends  them  to  Europe. 

a  )74pL*  J*  1()66.    H.  115^. 

The  Dutch  governor-general  proceeds  for  £u- 
rope»  but  is  arrested  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  sent  bade  to  Batavia  to  be  tried  for  the  mas* 
sacre  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  arrest  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  QQ^LemsnenU 

Jan  Thiedfiiis»  governor-general  of  the  Dutch 
.Indies. 

'  The  Chinese  are  driven  from  their  entrench* 
onents,  eight  miles  from  Batavia,  and,  retreating 

to  the  eastward,  join  the  Susunan  iu  a  league  to 
exterminate  the  Dutch. 

The  Susnnan  and  the  CSiinese  capture  the  Dutdi 
fortress  at  Cartasura,  and  put  to  death  the  Euro- 
pean officers  who  had  surrendered  by  capitulation. 

The  Susunan  and  the  Chinese  march  to  Sama- 
rang,  and  lay  siege  to  the  fort,  with,  according 
to  the  Dutch  statement,  iwo  hundred  thousand 
men. 

The  Dutch  collect  a  force  of  twelve  thousand 
men  at  Samarang,  make  a  sortie,  and  defeat  the 
besiegers. 

The  Susunan  forsakes  his  alliance  with  the  Chi- 
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neae,  of  whon^  he  massacres  a  number^  and  then 
joins  the  Dutch. 

The  Chinese  retreat  into  the  interior  of  Java, 
and  raise  to  the  throne  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Mataram,  commonly  called  the  Susunan  Kuning. 

November  ijJQ. — The  Dutch  celebrate  their  tri- 
umph over  the  Chinese,  by  a  public  thanksgiving 
at  fiatavia. 

C.  1742.    J.  16G7.    H.  1153. 

Malaw  angao,  king  of  Goa  Macassar,  dies»  and  is 
succeeded  by  his  infant  brother,  Mapa  Bewasa. 

The  Chinese,  with  the  Susunan  Kuning,  attack 
the  capital  Caetasura,  ^inl  ^^kcit. - 
.  The  Madurese  retake  Cartasura,  and  the  Chi- 
nese retreat  with  their  Susunan. 

The  Chinese  are  joined  by  Suryo  Kusumo,  bet- 
ter known  by  the  name  of  Manf^unagoro,  and  they 
fight  a  number  of  actions  with  the  Dutch  troops, 
and  those  of  the  Susunan. 

Cartasura  is  abandoned,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  removed  to  Solo  or  Surakarta. 

C.  ma.    J.  \&58.    H.  1154. 

The  Chinese  disperse,  and  the  Susunan  Kuning 
surrendering  himself  to  the  Dutch,  is  banisLed  to 
Ceylon. 

Ghistavus  Willem,  Baron  d'lmhoff,  govemor-ge*. 
neral  of  the  Dutch  Indies. 

C.  174A.    J.  1670.    H.  1156. 
The  Dutch  dechwe  war  against  the  prince  of 
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Madura,  and  defeat  liim  in  an  engagement  which 
ensues. 

September  21. — Senor  Arrechedera,  provisional 
governor  of  the  Philippines. 

C.  1746.   J.  1671.   H.  1157. 

The  governor- general  Van  IrahoflP  visits  Solo, 
the  capital  of  the  Susunan,  and  pursues  such  mea- 
sures as  disgust  the  Javanese  princes.-— The  Pan* 
geran  Mangkubiimi,  in  consequence,  quits  Solo  at 
night,  with  his  followers,  and  commences  the  re- 
bellion which  ended  in  the  division  of  the  native 
empire. — He  is  joined  by  Mangkunagoro. 
-  C.  171-7.    J.  i^T^'    H.  1158. 

Pedro  de  la  Sona  Tiinidad»  provisional  governor 
of  the  Philippines. 

A  royal  order  arrives  at  Manila  for  the  final  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Chinese,  the  execution  of  which  is 
buspeudcd. 

C.  174^8.    J.  IG73.    H.  1159. 

llie  Dutch  £ast  India  Company  instal  At 
Prince  of  Orange  as  supreme  director  and  gover- 
nor-general of  the  Indies. 

C.  1749.  J.  1674.   H.  1160. 

The  queen  of  Boni  in  Celebes,  Batara  Toja,  dies, 
and  is  succeeded  by  her  brother.  Lama  Sosrong. 
C.  1750.   J.  1675.   U.  1161. 
The  Susunan  Pakubuwonothe  Second,  usually  de- 
nominated SedoLaweyan,  on  his  death-bed  is  induc- 
ed to  sign  a  deed,  soirendering,  for  himself  and  Ins 

11 
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lieiry,  the  throne  of  Java  to  the  Dutch. — He  dies* 
and  the  Dutch  niae  hia  Mm,  a  boy  of  nine  yean  of 
age,  to  the  throne. 

The  rebel  prince  Mangkubumi  gives  the  Dutch 
and  their  Javanese  allies  a  complete  overthrow  at 
TidaTy  in  the  province  of  Kadn. 

Don  Francisco  Joseph,  Marquis  de  Obanda,  go  • 
vemor  of  the  Philippines. 

C.  175f.  J.  1676.  H.116«. 
June  13* — The  Spaniards  of  Manila  send  a 
fioice  against  the  island  of  8ooloo^  and  dictate  tanns 
to  the  people  of  it. — They  declare  war  against  the 
people  that  island,  and,  sending  a  second  expfr 
diti<w  thither,  they  are  disgraceiully  beaten  by  the 
inhabitants,  who,  in  their  turn,  wiA  the  asststanoa 
of  the  freebooters  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  in-, 
vade  the  Philippines^  and  ravage  and  desolate  the 
Spanish  provinces. 

Mangkubumi  and  Mangkunagoro  the  r^bel 
princes  gain  a  succession  of  small  advantages  over 
theDolah. 

C.  1752.  J.  I677.  H.  1163. 
The  most  considerable  action  of  the  war  of 
Java  is  fought*at  JSuar,  in  the  province  of  Baglen, 
when  Mangkubumi  gains  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Dutdu-— He  inwides  after  tUs  the  territory  of 
the  European  power,  and  plunders  Pakalongan,  Ba- 
tangy  and  WlUeri. 
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•A  volcanic  eruption  from  some  mountain  of 
the  neighbouring  i&lands  covers  Java  with  ashes* 
accompanied  by  a  total  darkness,  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon. — A  dreadful 
^rnine  and  epidemic  afflict  the  island  of  Java. 

Jacob  Mossel,  governor-general  of  the  Dutch 
Indies. 

The  English  establish  a  settlement  at  Natal  in 
Sumatra. 

C.  175^.   J.  1678.    H.  1164. 

The  rebel  Javanese  princes,  Mangkubumi  and 
MangkunagoiO)  quarrel  and  separate.— They  fight 
a  battle  in  Pronorogo,  and  Mangkubumi  is  defeated. 

The  Dutch  make  overtures  to  Mangkunagoro^ 
apnding  him»  as  a  bribe,  the  body  of  his  Either, 
brought,  for  that  purpose,  from  Ceylon,  where 
he  had  died  in  banishment  ! 

Amasa  Mad^ia,  called  abo  Batara  Goa»  suc- 
ceeds to  the  crown  of  (joa  Macassar. 

C.  1754..   J.  l67tMiO.   H.  1165-66. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sooloo,  and  other  natives  of 
the  surrounding  states,  invade  the  Philippines,  and, 
entering  with  fire  and  sword,  murder  the  religious 
.orders,  Indians  and  Spaniards,  and  carry  off  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  of  every  description. 

Don  Pedro  Manuel  de  Arandia,  governor  of  the 
Fhilippines. 

December.— A  dreadful  eruption  of  a  volcpiK^ 
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accompanied  by  violent  shocks  of  earthquakes,  takes 
place  in  the  Philippines,  by  which  a  number  of  vil« 
lages  are  laid  in  niiii8»  and  nuuiy  lives  destroyed. 
C.  1755.    J.  1G80.   H.  1166. 

January  1. — The  governor-general  of  the  Dutch 
Indies  issues  a  code  of  sumptuary  law8»  in  one 
hundred  and  tii:cntij -three  articles. 

The  Spaniards  of  the  Philippines,  under  the 
priest  DucoSy  are  successful  in  checking  the  in- 
roads of  the  neighbouring  native  states  on  the  Phi- 
lippines. 

The  Dutch  andJSusunaJit  despairing  of  any  suc- 
cess against  Mangkubumi  in  the  field,  negociate 
with  him  to  arrest  his  conquests,  and  cede  to  him 
one  half  of  the  kingdom  of  the  latter,  under  tht 
title  of  sultan. 

llie  Dutch,  the  Susunan,  and  the  newly  created 
sultan,  pursue  Man^unagoro,  and  defeat  him  in  a 
variety  of  petty  actions. 

C.  1756.    J.  16SI.    H.  II67. 

The  new  sultan  of  Java  fixes  his  capital  at  Yug- 
yacarta,  in  the  province  of  Mataram. 

C.  1757.    J.  1682.    H.  1168. 

Mangkunagoro,  eluding  the  pursuit  of  his  ene- 
mies, attacks  the  sultan's  capital  in  his  absence, 
and  plunders  it. 

The  confederated  Dutch  and  Javanese  find  them- 
.selves  compelled  to  negociate  with  Mangkunagoro, 
and  he  comes  to  terms  on  receiving  an  hereditary 
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estate  of  four  thousand  families,  which  event  puts 
an  end  to  a  war  of  eleven  years  standmg,  which,  for 

distinctiou't)  sake,,  is  usually  called  the  second  war 
of  Java* 

The  Chinese  are  finaUy  expelled  from  the  Phi« 

lippines,  in  conforniity  to  the  royal  edict,  and  the 
temporary  residence  of  the  traders  from  China  only 
tderated. 

C.  1759.   J.  1084^.    H.  J 170. 
June  L— Senor  Espeleta,  .  bishop  of  Zebu,  gra* 
visional  governor  of  the  Philippines. 

C.  1760.    J.  1685.    H.  1171. 
Ahi  ed-din  Mahomed  Shah  ascends  the  throne 
of  Achin.  ^ 
^  The  French,  under  the  Compte  d'Estaing,  de- 
stroy the  whole  of  the  English  settlements  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra. 

C.  1761.    J.  l(i8G.    H.  1172. 
Don  Manuel  Roxo»  archbishop  of  the  Philip* 
pines,  provisional  governor  of  these  islands. 

Peter  Albert  Van  der  PaiTa,  governor-general 
of  the  Dutch  Indies. 

c.  nm.  J.  1688.  H.  1174. 

^September  22. — The  Britisli,  under  Brigadier- 
general  Draper  and  Admiral  Cornish»  arrive  at  the 
Philippines,  with  a  considerable  naval  and  military 
expedition,  and  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
islands^  which  being  refusedt  they  commence  mili* 
tary  operations. 
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October  5.-*-The  Bng^uh  «tonn  the  foitificatioiit 

of  Manila,  and  carry  the  town,  which  they  deliver 
over  to  plunder,  auii  on  which  they  levy  a  heavy 
contribution,  after  s  ciyitulatian  had  been  entered 
into. 

The  military  commander,  Senor  Anda,  retires 
from  the  city  of  M aniia»  and^  with  the  assistance  of 

tlie  different  religious  orders,  maintains  the  authority 
of  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  Pbiiippinesy  so  that  the 
British  authority  never  extends  much  beyond  the 

CQpfines  of  ^lanila. 

December* — The  Chinese»  whot  in  the  eoune 
of  three  years,  imd  ^wAyffl^  ^A\^naa  buvi- 
bers  in  the  Philippines,  all  join  the  English,  and 
commit  great  excesses. 

Senor  Anda»  the  Spanish  military  commander^ 
orders  all  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippines  io  be 
hangedf  which  order  is  very  generally  carried  into 
efibct* 

The  unconverted  nations  of  the  Philippines 
commonly  join  the  English,  and  a  very  general 
rimng  of  these  people  takes  place* 

G.  1763.    J.  1689.    H.  1175. 

The  English  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra  are  re-established,  and  their  acquisitiona 
Aere  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Paris. 

The  English  settlement  of  Bexicoolen»  or  fort 
Marlborotfghi  is  erected  into  an  independent  pre* 
sideiu^y.  • 
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Ab  ed-din  Mahmned  Shah,  king  of  Achin,  is 

driven  from  the  throne,  which  is  seized  by  the 
Maharaja,  or  first  officer  of  state,  who  takes  the 
name  of  Beder  ed-dhi  Juhan  Shah. 

The  English  deliver  over  Manihi  to  the  Spa- 
niards, in  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
of  1763. 

C  1765.    J.  1690—91.    H.  117G— 77. 

March. — The  rebellion  of  the  Indian  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippines,  occasioned  by  the  invarion  of 
the  English,  is  finally  quelled  by  the  Spaniards, 
after  aloss,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  of  more  than 
ten  thoi]SBnd.aien. 

Beder  ed-din  Juhan  Shah,  king  of  Achin,  is  put 
to  death, andMahomed  Shah  restored  to  the  throne. 
C.  176&   J.  ti.  1178. 

Batara  Goa,  king  of  Macassar,  abdicates  the 
throne. 

a  1768.  J.  I69i.   H.  1 180. 

Arung  Mampo  usurps  the  throne  of  Qoa  Ma- 
cassar. 

C.  1769*  J.  1695.   H.  1181. 

Tumamenang  rl  Matuangi  ascends  the  throne 
of  Goa  Macassar. 

C1775.  J.  1701.   H.  1187- 
Jeremiah  Van  Reimsdyck,  governor-general  of 
the  Dutch  Indies. 

C.  1776.  J.  17(^   H.  1188. 
An  adventurer,  called  Sangkilaug,  raises  an  in- 
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Qirrection  tnd  formidable  rebellion  in  CdebeB, 
by  which  the  couatry  is  kept  in  a  state  of  auar- 
chj  for  16  years. 

C.  1777.   J.  1703.    H.  1189. 
October  3. — Reinier  de  Klerk»  governor-general 
of  the  Dutch  Indies. 

C.  1778.   J.  1704.   H.  1190. 
Sangkilang  captures  the  town  of  Goa  and  the 
rq^ia. 

C.  I78O.   J.  I70G.    H.  119«i 
-September  1 . — Arnold  Alting,  governor-general 
of  the  Dutch  Indies. 

C.  17B1 — J-1707  H.  1193. 

Ala  ed-din  Mahomed  Shah  Jehan,  son  of  the 
last  king,  asoendk  the  throne  of  Aohin* 
C.  1785.  J.  I7n.  H.  1197. 
The  English,  directed  by  Mr  Light  and  Mr 
Scott,  establish  a  settlement  on  Pulao  Pinang,  called 
by  them  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  a  barren  and  un.^ 
occupied  island  of  the  principality  of  Queda,  ^y^^g 
at  the  north-western  entrance  of  the  Straita  ol  Ma^ 
laoea.  - 

The  adventurer  Sangkilang  dies  a  natural  death. 

C.  1788.  J.  i7i'lf.   H.  idoa 
The  Susunan  of  Java  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  the  reigning  prince. 

C.  1790.   J.  1716.  U. 
The  war  oecasioned  by  the  rebellion  of  San^* 
lang  ends  in  Celebes. 
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C  1792.   J*  1718.    H.  11204^. 
The  saltan  of  Java  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Mangkubuwono  the  Second.  * 

a  1795*  J.  17^1*    H.  1407* 
The  British  capture  the  town  of  Malaoes  and 
its  depcDdencies. 

C.  1802.   J.  17%.    H.  ms. 
Bencoolen  is,  by  an  act  of  the  British  Failk- 
ment»  subjected  to  the  presidency  of  BengaL 

&  1609.    J.  1736.  H. 
■  Turaanenang  ri  Lambusuna  asceads  the  throne 
'  of  Goa  Macassar. 

C  I^IO.    J.  1737*    H.  IMS. 
The  Dutch  move  a  force  to  Yugyaearta  and  de- 
pose the  sultan  of  Java,  i^ing  his  eldest  son  in 
his  room. 

C.  1811.  J.  1738.  H.  im. 
The  Dutch  colonies  of  the  Indian  Archipela* 
gOy  foUowing  the  £ite  of  the  mother  oountry,  be- 
come a  portion  of  the  IVench  empire,  and  the  ge- 
neral of  division  Jaassens,  is  q^pointed  govemor- 
genend* 

August  4.-.— The  British  land  a  force  in  Java. 

August  10. — They  take  possession  of  the  town 
of  Batana»and  drive  the  Dutehand  fVenell  troops, 
after  a  smart  action,  from  the  cantonments  of  Wel- 
tervrieden. 

August  26. — The  British  troops  storm  the  en* 

trenched  position  of  the  enemy  at  Comelis,  within 
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three  miles  of  the  city  of  fiatavia»  and  take  it  in  a 

very  gallant  manner. 

^ptember  16«-— TUe  french  goyernor-general 
Janasens^  having  retreated  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Java  with  the  remnant  of  his  force,  fights  a  petty 
action  with  the  British  force  at  the  village  of  Se« 
rondol,  within  seven  miles  of  Samarang^  and  k  de* 
feated. 

September  18.~»The  Frendi  governor-general 
enters  into  a  capitulation  with  the  British  aathori- 
ties  for  the  surrender  of  Java,  and  the  other  Dutch 
possessions.      .  ^   . . 

The  ex-snban  of  Jm  resmnes  die  government, 
and  puts  his  first  minister,  and  the  father  of  tliat 
officer,  to  death,  for  oj^osing  his  widies. 

The  authority  of  the  Duteh  in  Cdebes  is  tnma* 
ferred  to  the  British,  in  conformity  to  the  capitu- 
lation entered  into  between  the  French  governor- 
general  and  the  British  authorities. 

C.  1812.    J.  1739.    H.  1225. 

May  17^-— The  Britiah  authorities  in  Java  aend 
an  expedition  against  the  sultan  of  Palembang,  so- 
vereign of  the  island  of  Banca,  and  dethrone  him, 
raising  in  his  room  his  brother,  in  oonaideration  of 
whicli,  the  latter,  cedes  to  them  the  islands  of  Banca 
and  Billiton. 

June  leO^The  Britiah  march  a  force  against 
the  sultan  of  Java,  and,  declaring  war  against  him, 
storm  his  fortified  pahuae  with  less  than  a  thousand 
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meOi  and  take  it  without  difficulty,  though  de- 
fended by  more  than  eight  thousand.  The  sultan 
is  made  pi  isouer,  and  his  son  replaced  on  the  tbrouey 
by  the  title  of  Mangkubuwono  the  Third. 

The  Susunan  and  sultan  of  Java  cede  to  the 
British  goverument  the  provinces  of  Kadu,  Blora, 
Jipang,  Japan,  and  Garobagan. 

C.  J.  1740.    H.  12^26. 

The  British  government  of  Java,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  a  spirit  of  great 
liberality,  tilects  a  number  of  beneiicial  changes^ 
commercial,  BaetA,  and  judicial. 

C.  1814.   J.  1739.    H.  1£27- 

A  brother  ol'  the  Hindu  Raja  of  Blelling  iu  Bali, 
having  insulted  the  ppst  of  Biambangan  in  Java, 
a  Qritisb  expedition,  proceeding  to  Celebes,  stops 
at  Bali,  and  receives  the  submission  of  the  Raja. 

The  king  of  Bon!  in  Celebes,  refusing  to  ac^ 
knowledge  the  European  supremacy,  is  attacked 
by  a  large  force  sent  from  Java  and  defeated,  but 
escapes,  and  carries  on  a  predat<Nry  warfare,  until 
the  surrender  of  the  island  to  the  Dutch. 
C.  1815.    J.  1742.    H.  li^SS. 

Mani^ubuwono  the  Third,  sultan  of  Java,  dies, 

and  is  succeeded -by  his  son,  the  reigniiig  prince, 

the  iourth  of  the  same  name. 

C.  1616.   J.  1748.  H. 

August  ly. — Java  is  ceded  by  treaty  to  the 

Dutcli^  and  taken  possession  of. 
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The  British  authorities  qmt  Celebes  and  sinv 

render  it  to  the  Dutch. 

The  Spice  Islands  are  surrendered  to  the  Dutch* 
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